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Prcfaces^ there is reason to believe, are not 
always read ; it is not unwise, therefore, to make 
them as short as possible. They are often, in great 
part, composed of apologies. People, however, 
generally choose to read the book, and judge for 
themselves, independently of what the Author may 
have alleged in his own excuse. 

It is proper, however, to say, that the following 
Letters were called forth under a variety of circum- 
stances, and penned during the excitement peculiar 
to great revivals of religion, and amidst frequent 
interruptions from persons calling to converse upon 
the affairs of their souls ; which may, in some mea- 
sure, account for the want of finish apparent in the 
style, as well as for an occasional abruptness of 
transition from one subject to another. 

It is to be hoped, however, that they will appear 
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IV. PREFACE. 

to possess^ at least, that " uniformity of thought and 
design, which," to use the words of the elegant 
Butler, "will always be found in the writings of 
the same person, when he writes with simplicity 
and in earnest." 

The intelligent reader, doubtless, will perceive 
various points which might have been enlarged 
upon to advantage; but this, after all, may not be a 
serious defect, as it may afford him the agreeable 
satisfaction of thinking for himself. "A lady once 
asked Mr. Wesley," said a gentleman to me the 
other day, ' Sir, what Commentary on the Scrip- 
tures would you recommend me to purchase P* 
Mr. W. replied, ' If you wish another to think for 
you, buy Matthew Henry's; but if you wish to 
think for yourself, buy mine.'" 

The transcribing of these Letters for the press 
was engaged in as a relaxation from severer studies, 
and exhausting pulpit labours; which may be an 
apology for the delay which has occurred in the 
appearance of the present volume; — many of those 
who obtained the first, having expected the second 



PREFACE. V. 

at the close of last year. I may also add^ that I 
coiild not conscientiously appropriate the time sacred 
to the great design of my mission, namely, the 
conversion of sinners to God, to the purpose of 
printing; the effects of which, as far as my writ- 
ings are concerned, are as yet prohlematical. 

I should have inserted the whole of the Letters, 
containing the remainder of the ohservations made 
during my Continental tour of 1843, hut for the 
fear of swelling the volume to a larger size than 
the first. The Letters alluded to are reserved for 
the Third Volume. 

Having transferred all right in the present edition 
to my friends, Mr. Joseph Wehh, and Mr. Thomas 
Mallinson, pf Huddersfield, — gentlemen well known 
to many of n^y readers, — who propose to devote 
the profits to religious objects, I have no farther 
interest in it, than the expression of an ardent 
desire that the work may he the means of pro- 
moting that blessed cause, for the advancement of 
which I have devoted my all. 

Since the publication of Volume First, I have had 
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VI. PREFACE. 

the pleasure of seeing thousands of sinners converted 
to God^ and a multitude of believers sanctified; an 
account of which may be expected in a future volume. 
If these Letters shall, in any degree, foster a taste 
for reading in the minds of the youth converted 
under my ministry, or be the means of converting 
any sinner from the error of his ways, (James v. 20,) 
or be instrumental of encouraging a beHever on 
his way to heaven, I shall feel amply compensated. 

JAMES CAUGHEY. 

YoBKf July 8th, \ 846, 
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CAUGHEY'S LETTERS. 



LETTER I. 

TO * * * * AMERICA 

Cork, May 30M, 1843. 
Mt dear Sir, 

Although my last letter has scarcely reached the 
American coast, I trust another following it so soon 
will not be unacceptable. As you insist upon a short 
description of all the ancient ruins I visit, this must 
be done ere the impressions fade away from my 
mind. 

A few days since, the kind family who have enter- 
tained me ior several weeks took me in their carriage 
to see the abbey and castle of Kilcrea. These ruins 
are situated about nine miles from Cork, in the ancient 
barony of Muskeiy. We had a pleasant ride through 
a charming country, richly diversified with hiU and 
dale. Having arrived at the objects of our visit, we 
determined to pay our respects to the castle first. It 
is a square tower, forty-five feet by thirty, and about 
seventy feet in height ; built upon an artificial mound 
oi earm, on the south side of the river Bride ; encom- 
passed with a narrow moat of considerable depth, 
partly filled with water. Although its situation is low, 
it must have been a place of considerable strength 
before it became so much shattered by the heavy can- 
nonading of besieging armies. The west side is badly 
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2 CAUGHET S 

fractured from top to bottom. Several of the great 
stones above the doors and windows are broken ; and 
indeed the entire mass gives fearful evidence- of having 
sustained some tremendous shocks in the days of its 
grandeur and importance^ 

It would appear that the besieger avoided the angles 
from design, as an impression was much easier made 
in the centre. The staircase, of black marble, is in a 
good state of preservation. The interior is divided 
off into a succession of square rooms, floored with 
solid masonry, affording a ceiling twenty feet high. 
The walls are eight feet thick, and are so constructed 
as to afford a suit of bed rooms for each story, the 
main rooms occupying the centre. Arriving at the 
top of the staircase, we were introduced into what was 
the room of state ; but the castle having been so long 
roofless, the storms of many years have left upon 
the arched floor, deposits sufficient to produce a ver- 
dant carpet of grass. The peastmtry have long named 
this in their tongue, the " I'arkeen glas," or the little 
green field. It was once a well-Ughted and spacious 
room ; and when its walls were clothed with tapestry, 
and the entire chamber decorated with furniture, it 
was doubtless an elegant apartment. We were in- 
formed that a heifer, a few years ago, " took a notion " 
to ascend to this " Parkeen glas ;" me feat was accom- 
plished nobly, though the descent was performed with 
greater difficulty. 

During the siege all the turrets and palisading were 
shot away. A little to the east of the castle, and 
within the moat, is an area called the batvn, about 
fifty feet by forty. In ancient days, this was as 
necessary an appendage to castles, as are pleasure 
grounds now to the mansions of the wealthy. Here 
they enjoyed their diversions, dancing, goaling, etc. 
The bawn was defended by curtain waDs, and two 
square vaulted towers, which are also in a state of ruin. 



LETTERS. 3 

This castle was inhabited about one hundred years 
ago by one of the original proprietors, and since then 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood say it has been 
tenanted by a Phooka ; that is> a bad spirit, which ap- 
pears in a form by which it can be identified ; so that 
if one could believe them, it would require strong 
nerves to visit these lonely and desolate chambers in 
the night. It was once surrounded by lofty and 
beautiful oaks, but bad taste levelled them to the 
ground ; and, says the historian, " There the warrior 
pile stands, in stem loneliness, denuded of its circling 
woods, isolated and ruinous." 

After gratifying our curiosity here, we crossed a 
field to the ruins of the abbey. The approach is 
through an avenue of stately elm, oak, and ash trees, 
the growth of centuries. In passing under the shade 
of t£ese trees, which owe their preservation to a 
deep-rooted respect for religion in the hearts of the 
peasantry, the mind is impressed with a solemn awe. 
This is much increased on drawing near the main en- 
trance, by two walls of human bones and skulls. They 
are boimd together with moss, and formerly extended 
from the abbey to the main road on each side of the 
avenue, a distance of sixty roods. At present they 
extend several yards. Nothing could sooner irritate 
the inhabitants than an attempt to carry away a single 
bone from these heaps. A party of our friends from 
this city, a few years ago, had a narrow escape with 
their lives, in consequence of one of the company 
** having made free" with a skull. 

These extensive ruins cover nearly half an acre. 
The abbey was founded by one, Cormac, sumamed 
Laider, for the order of Franciscan friars, in the year 
of our Lord, 1465. The founder lies somewhere in the 
ruins. We were introduced by the main door into the 
nave of the church. This building consists of three 
grand wings : the nave, choir, and south transept ; in 
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4 CAUGHET S 

the centre of these stands the steeple ; a plain tower, 
without a spire, under the massy arches of which is the 
entrance to the choir. On the south side of the nave 
is a side aisle, with a handsome arcade. Each marble 
column along this aisle supports three pointed arches. 
These columns are three feet in diameter ; the mould- 
ings, both at the base and capitals, are quite plain and 
massive ; and altogether afford a touching and oeautiful 
specimen of the architecture of the fifteenth century. 

The whole length of the church, from the west 
window of the nave to the east window of the choir, is 
about one hundred and fifty feet. Underneath the 
latter window is a heap of rubbish and stones, where 
once stood the grand altar. From one of the columns 
of the above arcade, spring the arches, which form the 
entrance to the south transept. This wing is seventy 
feet in length, and equal in breadth with the other 
wings, say from thirty-five to forty feet. Near the 
transept, and south of the tower, is a little chapel, said 
to have been founded by some benefactor, for the pur- 

fose of having mass read for his soul after death, 
t seems, like too many, he was too much hurried 
during life to get ready for eternity, and as some- 
thing must be done, he considered it less irksome to 
build a chapel, and have the thing done after death, 
than to begin while living to work out his own sal- 
vation. Poor fellow! if he did not escape from 
purgatory before the chapel became a ruin, I fear he 
is there yet ; as human dust, dead men's bones, silence 
and desolation, now prevail, instead of pmyer, and 
busy priest. Men will do anything to obtain heaven, 
but live for it 

The Convent or Friary, is on the north side of the 
church, which is universally the case, I believe, in this 
country. We passed out of the church, through a low 
pointed door, into the great room of the Convent ; and 
proceeded from cell to cell, and from room to room. 
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encompassed with bones, skulls, and fragments of 
coffins. It seems the good people here are perfectly 
satisfied to have their dead either beneath or above this 
consecrated ground. 

By a stone staircase we ascended the walls, which/' 
being three feet thick, afforded us a good promenade. 
Beneath lay the refectory kitchen, with two enormous 
chimneys ; the infirmary, chapter room, and cloister ; 
the latter is a large open square in the centre of the 
Convent, which once had a covered gallery all around 
its walls ; the verandahs are gone, with the ambulatories, 
which formed the sides. The doors still remain which 
led to this gallery. It would appear, indeed, that all 
the apartments opened to this court ; lastly, the prison, 
a kind of locus pcsnitentia. All is a roofless wilder- 
ness of walls, festooned with ivy and weeds. In spite 
of prejudice, one feels a pensive sadness mingled with 
deep interest in walking through a place where hun- 
dreds and thousands of human beings, now in eternity, 
walked, and talked, and prayed ; and yet a gleam of 
pleasure that the superstitions of an erroneous rehgion 
have, at least in this place, been exploded. 

These entire buildings, were laid in ruins during the 
wars of 1641. Our guide pointed out the bishops 
parlour, which that singular being, Cromwell, converted 
mto a stable for his hoi*ses. He hated everything 
Popish, and perhaps fulfilled some great designs in the 
providence of Goa. 

The steeple is a square, slender tower, of eighty feet 
elevation ; the floors of its several stories have disap- 
peared, with about twenty feet of the stairs ; but by 
cautious clambering, we amved at the top, which is 
partly defended by a crumbling parapet. Here we had 
a fine view. The hills to the right and left rise to a 
considerable elevation, richly cultivated ; at the head 
of the valley, in dim obscurity, stand two ancient 
castles. The vale of the Bride lies beneath, and the 
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little river^ like a romantic girl, uneasy till she meets 
the object of her affections, is making its mysterious 
way, with many meanderings, out of the " Kilcrea 
bog," as out of a labyrinth, winding its course gently 
in a north-east direction, and after a variety of coy 
and serpentine evolutions, suddenly wheels to the 
north, and falls into the bosom of the Lee. 

After the marriage ceremony, which is rather a 
stirring affair, the young couple spend their " honey- 
moon" in an excursion to Cork ; and nothing can be 
prettier or more romantic than their route. Leaving 
Cork, which they cheer by their presence, and benefit 
by their contributions, they proceed, as sober husband 
and wife, down life's channel, with many " ups and 
downs," much pleasure and pain, honour and dis- 
honour, heavy burdens and cross currents, and salt 
tears, till they are received into the bosom of that 
mighty ocean to which they had been hastening sinc« 
their marriage, and whose tides had so long and so 
singularly annoyed them. "A pretty style of writing," 
you will say, " for a man who bids fair to live and 
die a bachelor !" Pardon me, sir, but my love of na- 
ture, and compliments to the bride, have carried me 
beyond the bounds of sober prudence. I am sure, 
however, that Mrs. * * * will commend me for the 
allusions ; and I would improve them by a beautiful 
thought of one of your own writers, which just now 
occurs to my mind. " Nothing can lay the founda- 
tion for permanent happiness in married life, unless it 
be consistent religious principle. Two hearts, sancti- 
fied by divine grace, may unite and fiow on through 
life harmoniously together with nothing to disturb 
their peace. Two Imdred streams which unite and 
flow on together, mingling their waters, and becoming 
inseparably one, gliding gently and peacefully on 
toward the ocean, is one of the most beautiful objects 
in nature. But two hearts united in genuine affec- 
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tion^ and sanctified by the erace of God> flowing on 
in tlie same channel of holy affection, and unitedly 
seeking the same exalted objects — ^the glory of God, 
and the happiness of his creatures — is one of the 
most beautiful things in the universe.'* Well, after 
taking some refreshments, which our kind hostess 
had " stowed away" in the carriage, and plucking 
a few flowers from the fair bosom of the bride, 
which I have preserved to show you on my return, 
we set out for Cork, highly gratified with our 
excursion. 

But I have more glorious news to tell you ; the 
revival is still going forward with power. Yesterday, 
(Sabbath,) a glorious day! ten converted and two 
backsliders restored ; one of the latter had wandered 
from God sixteen years, the other seven. 

And now, dear Sir, farewell ! You will find my 
prayer, for the spiritual and temporal welfare of you 
and yours, in Niunbers vi. 24, 26. 

J. C. 
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70 « « « « UNITED STATES. 

Cork, June I3th, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

Just as I lifted my pen to tell you, that to-day I 
visited Carrisrohan castle; — indeed, I should say 
castles, (for the ruins of two are mouldering on the 
overhanging rocks,) the following lines occurred to my 
mind: — 

B 4 
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*^ I woo ihy otter loneUness, and raise 
These few rode harpings to thv memory's praise. 
Beneath, in caTems, raves the maddening surge* 
Around with ruins capt grim rocks emerge; 
And desolation fills his gloomy throne. 
Raised on the firagments of an age unknown.** 

They are situated in a most romantic spot, four miles 
from Cork, on the edge of a craggy precipice, and 
frown down on the river Lee from the giddy height of 
two hmidred feet. The riyer, with its fine expanse of 
clear water, rolls along at the hase. 

The ruins consist of two piles, evidently belonging 
to different eras of architecture. The western is the 
most ancient. It is mentioned in the charter given 
by Edward the IV. to the city of Cork, in 1462, and 
was called, in that document, the castle of Cargroha. 
How long it had been in existence then, is not Imown, 
as it is only mentioned, incidentally, as one of the 
boundaries of the liberties of the city of Cork. The 
walls of this part of the ruins are eight feet thick. 
The principal tower does not rise high, but affords a 
very pleasing view of the scenery. That on the north 
side is beautiful. Verdant meadows, sprinkled with 
trees, border the river several miles, extending back to 
a range of hills, rich in culture, and beautified with 
nearly every object that can give charms to a land- 
scape. These hills are lovely in form and clothing. 
The eye rests with pleasing delight upon green fields 
tufted with trees, and fringed with dark tracks of 
woodland, in which are nestled the wealthy mansions 
of the great. To the right, down the vale, the bril- 
liant windings of a busy river are seen, at the extremity 
of which, Cork with hir spires and towers is reposing 
in solemn ffrandeur ; and to the left, up the vaUey, is 
the river, ^I^g downward amid wcJlady eminences 
and'^verdant slopes, forming as lovely a scene as ever 
the eye reposed upon with delight. 
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I wish> from my heart, those prejudiced Americans, 
whose visions of Irish scenery are taken from the 
shabby and poverty-stricken squads of Irish emigrants, 
who chequer your highways, could just visit old Ire- 
land, and wander awhile through these scenes of 
diversified loveliness, which are spread out in such 
profusion and endless variety over the length and 
breadth of this lovely island. I would not, inde^, 
promise them those scenes of majesty and overpower- 
ing grandeur, with which they have been so familiar in 
America ; though there are many spots and places in 
Ireland not by any means wanting in these qualities; 
but I should have no fear, in spite of all their preju- 
dices, that they would be compeUed to acknowledge 
that the sweep of Ireland's encircling horizon, folds in 
its ample embrace a greater variety of exquisite, rich, 
and beautiful scenery, than can be found within the 
same compass anywhere upon the entire continent of 
America ; nor should I have any misgivings of a re- 
spectful assent to the sentiment of a late writer, who 
considers Ireland, " The fairest island that ever heaved 
its green bosom above the surface of the ocean ;" or 
the nappier exclamation of one of her own poets : — 

** First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea !" 

On the return of one of these travellers from such 
a tour, I should deem it quite as likely he would turn 
with cold contempt from a glowing delineation of the 
privileges of an American citizen, as that he should 
cast a look of cold surprise on the enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of Ireland's poets, or the wild and mournful 
breathings of many of her exiled children. 

Do you recollect the piece of poetry I once read 
you, which was found on the corpse of an Irish emi- 
grant ? Perhaps you have forgotten the circumstance. 
Poor fellow, he had only been a few weeks in America, 
nor had he, I believe, earned his first shilling in the 
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land on which he had placed his hopes of making 
a fortune, when he fell overboard, from the steamer, 
" Swan,** on Lake St. Louis, and was drowned. He 
was afterwards found on its lonely shores, and decently 
interred by the hand of strangers. The following lines 
were found in his pocket; whether they have ever met 
the eyes of those ne left behind I know not: — 

'' When far from the village that skirts the dark oceati, 

Or toss'd by the gale o'er the wide spreading sea, 
It will cheer the sad moments and banish emotion, 

To spend but one thought, dearest Erin, on thee. 
And when, through Columbia's deep forests I wander. 

Where streams in their deepest worn channels meander, 
111 think of the hills that are fairer and grander— 

The beautiM hills of sweet Erin the green. 

Compell'd by oppression my home to abandon, 
To search for relief on some happier shore, 

Ere long Peace and Freedom's fair soil I shall stand on, 
Where Washington caused the proud foe to give o'er. 

Adieu, lorely spot, where young fancy delighted. 
And innocent pleasures were fondly united ; 

The hopes I once cherish'd are now almost blighted, 

Mr GRAVE MAT BE FAB FROM SWEET EbIN THE GREEN ! 

With the maid of my heart, whom I fondly admire. 

In dreams and in fancy my spirit shall dwell; 
But reflection, as oft from the world I retire. 

Will bring to my memory our last sad farewell. 
And you, my dear brethren, in friendship cemented. 

May your cause to all nations be fairly presented, 
And the black name of calumny, long tince invented. 

No more brand the sons of sweet Erin the green." 

I know you will retort, "Why then d6 the people 
of Ireland emigrate P Why does she send us such 
amazing numbers of ragged and unhappy beings? 
Are you not aware, that no nation under heaven casts 
upon our shores such vast masses of ignorance and 
poverty?'* I admit it all; and perhaps there is no 
nation under heaven that has had such a variety of 
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uncontrollable difficulties thrown in the way of her 
prosperity as unhappy Ireland. I cannot, however, 
in tnis letter, enter into the causes, moral, religious, 
and political, which have brought about such a sad 
state of things. 

I fear I have d^ressed most unpardonably ; but allow 
me to say, although Ireland exports to America much 
that injures her national character, she sends out among 
her emigrants those that would do honour to any of 
the nations of the earth, in personal appearance, mmd, 
manners, and education ; but she still retains amidst her 
vales and moimtains the wealth and the flower of her 
native population. But to return to the castles of 
Carrigrohan. The history of the most ancient part 
of these ruins is involved in great obscurity. We en- 
tered into a variety of speculations before one of the 
windows, about which there is a stirring historical re- 
collection. It seems that one, Teig TumultaigMc. 
Carthy, (what a name !) had it in possession centu- 
ries ago, and in one of those sudden and violent 
changes of fortune, so frequent in the middle ages, he 
was closely besieged in this his castle. In the time of 
his extremity, one of his followers by some means 
came under his window, and enquired how he did. 
Teig replied, that he was reduced to the very last ex- 
tremity, through the want of food, lire, and clothing. 
We fixed of course upon the window, and at once it 
was an object of importance. 

The other pile is a roofless ruin, without floorings 
or staircases, and is allowed to belong to that period 
in Irish architecture called the Tudor era. This 
epoch, the middle or latter part of the fifteenth 
century, was the time when square-towered castles 
d^enerated into the Manor House, which combined 
dtfence with the comforts of the modem dwelling 
house. 

This more modem part, is of an oblong form, and 
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has had four high pitched gahles, terminating in chim- 
ney shafts, three of which remain. 

The north and east angles are fortified by machico- 
lated projections. The entrances to the rooms over 
these projections are from the third story; one or two 
of the sides of these are distinguished by perforated 
stones^ each having three holes of different dimensions 
and slopes, designed originally for fire arms^ or destruc- 
tive weapons of some particular construction. We had 
no dreaa of any concealed eye, from these apertures, 
watching our movements. Those jealous spirits have 
gone to the eternal world centuries ago. 

Each of the three stories is distinguished outside by 
a tracing of Tudor label — ^mouldings of hewn stone. 

We wandered around the various points of interest 
with imsated curiosity, and with many reflections on 
the scenes of mirth and revelry to which these walls 
were once the mute witnesses. 

The language of an Irish bard, respecting another 
castle in Ireland, was forcibly brought to my mind, 
which we applied to Carrigrohan. They were origin- 
ally written m the Irish tongue. 

** Tn lieu of thy rich wine feasts, thon hast now 
Naught hut the cold stream fi'om the firmament 



Over the mouldings of thy shatter'd windows, 

The music which to-day breaks forth, 

Is the wild songs of the birds and winds— 

The voices of the stormy elements, 

O many gated Donegal ! 

What spell of slumber overcame thee, 

Thou mansion of the board of flowing goblets, 

To make thee undergo this rueful change V* 

We descended the precipice by a winding path, 
which led us through a plantation of thriving trees. 
These encompass the rocky projections midway like a 
girdle, and in the course of twenty or thirty years will 
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add a singular beauty to the ruins. We found a land- 
ing upon a small piece of table land^ about forty feet 
from the river. Above us were rocks beetling over the 
precipice^ capped with the frowning ruins ; beneath^ a 
wide bend oi the Lee^ called in Irish^ Poul An Iffiin, 
or Hell-hole. It is no doubt very deep, but it is badly 
named, as it is certainly a sublime sweep of a beautiful 
river. In high water it is no doubt turbulent and dan- 
gerous ; but now as smooth as a little lake. The pea- 
santry have a legend respecting a monster eel of tlie 
supernatural kind, which, they say, has its abode in 
this pool; that it has two short feet, and a mane of 
hair tike a horse, and is the guardian of immense trea- 
sure. They say that it formerly left the waters at 
night, and tliat in the morning its track could be seen 
in the neighbouring ground. This eel story extends 
to a considerable length, but I think the above will 
satisfy you. 

After examining a natural cave which runs under- 
neath the castle, and which extends, it is said, to the 
caves in the vicinity of Ovens, four miles distant, we 
clambered to the top again, and returned to Cork, 
happy in God, and better both in body and mind for 
the excursion. 

June 16th. Yesterday, we had a pleasant drive up 
the north bank of the river Lee. Six miles from the 
city, we arrived at the ruins of a very ancient church, 
situated upon a low tongue of land formed by an angle 
of the Lee. It is called Inniscarra, that is, the Be- 
loved Island. Its ancient name was more appropriate, 
tttam nava, or the holy solitude. 

About 1200 years ago, a monastery was erected 
iiere by one St. Senan, where he placed eight of his 
disciples. The present ruin stands upon the spot 
where once stood the monastery, and is its only suc- 
cessor. It is clothed with a most luxuriant garment 
of ivy. A complete circle of lofty and venerable trees 
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eucompass a burying ground which surrounds the 
ruin. The old tower, four stories high, rising from 
the midst of the verdant foliage, is a most conspicuous 
and pleasing object. Just opposite, the river Bride 
joins the Lee ; her movement has been so rapid and 
repulsive, that she has thrown a gravel bar across 
nearly the whole breadth of the Lee. The waters of 
the latter bein^ low at present, the motion of the cur- 
rent over this bar, is a refreshing object, and gives a 
very pleasing effect to the scene. 

A sweeter solitude, and where more profound still- 
ness reigns around, I have never visited. It was on 
this neck of land that, many years ago, the Earl of 
T3rrone encamped a numerous army of the natives, at 
the close of the rebeUion of the earl of Desmond. 

The Lord is continuing to save souls daily. My 
peace flows like a river. That it may be thus witn 
you, and Mrs. H * * *, is the prayer of your affec- 
tionate brother in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

J. C. 



LETTER III. 

TO AN INFIDEL. 

Cork, June 2nd, 1842. 

Dear Sir, 

Doubtless you have read Ephesians i. 18: " The 
eyes of your understanding being enUghtened." This 
impUes that the mind has a looking faculty, as well as 
the body ; and that our Creator has provided light as 
admirably adapted to the wants of the mental eyes, 
as natural light for those of the body. The Ephesians, 
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it appears^ had been blind. Total darkness renders 
the eyes useless, while it continues. St. John speaks 
of a sinner walking in darkness, not knowing whither 
he is going, " because the darkness hath bunded his 
eyes." Now a man may close his eyes against 
the light, and place himself in circumstances as if 
surrounded by darkness, or he may destroy them 
altogether. I have read of an old philosopher, who 
put out his own eyes that he might not be disturbed 
by light. Would it not have been very irrational, had 
that man denied the existence of light, and affirmed, 
that those objects said to be discernible through such 
a medium were all imaginary P Suppose he had been 
present at a lecture, in which the sun, moon, earth, 
sea, and colours, were the subjects of discussion ; but 
on returning home, should entertain his friends with 
the absurdities of the lecturer, showing all to have 
been nothing more than a mere tissue of falsehood, 
that such thmgs had no other existence, than as the 
brain-creations of him who desired to secure their 
money. " I can only believe what I see," he might 
say, " and therefore it is all fabulous." Which would 
his hearers say he had flung away from him, his phi- 
losophy, or his reason ? •' Both," you will reply. 
Are you not aware, my dear Sir, that this is the rim- 
culous position in which you have placed yourself ? 
By a sophistry peculiarly infldel, you have either put 
out your mental eyes, or closed them so firmly, that 
the Hght of truth shines no more into your soul ; or 
you have let the devil do it for you, 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 
But is it rational in you, to deny that the light of 
truth is still in existence, or assert that those subjects 
made evident to the mental vision, by faith's " realizing 
light," are as '^ unsubstantial as a <n'eam P" 

Had the old philosopher insisted, that all other 
persons were blind, because he had chosen to make 
himself so, would men favoured with sight have be- 
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lieved him P You have read of foolish Harpaste^ 
spoken of by Seneca^ who, insensible of her own 
blindness, always complained that the sun was down, 
and the house dark; out who, in daylight and sun- 
shine, could have believed Harpaste P It is thus that 
infidels now talk ; and shall those who live under the 
full blaze of gospel day believe them P 

** Infidelity grown bold with joy, 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
Owl-like comes forth, sailing on obscene wings, 
Athwart the noon, and drops his blue-fringed eyelids. 
And holds them close, and, hooting at the sun, 
High in mid-heaven, cries out, * Where is it?* " 

To revert again to the philosopher ; admit that he 
and Madam Harpaste had been once familiar with 
light, and all the aelightful varieties of visible things, 
which was really the case, they must have become me 
veriest dupes in the world, had they affirmed that light 
was fieibulous, and all the glowing descriptions given of 
the beauties of our world, the " visionary creations of 
heated enthusiasts." Though the philosopher was 
much to blame for destroying his eyes, because light 
annoyed him, I shall not insult his memory by bring- 
ing tnis unfounded charge against his understanding. 
There is, however, no unmerited contempt offered 
to your character, nor am I preferring a fcJse charge 
against your judgment, when I assert its applicability 
to you in matters of religion. Once you were as 
familiar with the light of the gospel as with that of 
day, nor were you any less certain of things invisible, 
than of those magnificent aspects and pleasing features 
of the spacious landscape spread around your dwell- 
ing by the hand of your Creator. Now that " the 
light has become darkness," and that invisible world a 
blank, (only to yourself observe, for others see and 
believe,) allow me to say how greatly it affects me, 
to perceive you, either the dupe of your own imposi- 
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tions, having pennitted the devil to swindle you out of 
principles, wmch were at once your honour and your 
wealth ; <nr hasely acting the hypocrite^ in denymg the 
existence of those things you once believed, and which 
your secret conscience may whisper still exist. The 
feeling is deepened by the probability that the last 
conclusion is the correct one ; that the impression of 
their reaH^, has not as yet entirely faded from your 
mind. What was said of another soi-disant infidel, 
not improbaUy may apply to you : — 

** He almoft ihinkt he disbeUeves indeed, 
Bat only thinks to ; to giTO both their dae, 
SaUm and he beUeve and tremble too." 

As you have closed your eyes, beware lest your doings 
ore against the Lord, to provoke the eyes of his glory. 
Is. iii., 8 ; and lest that should come upon you which 
he has threatened in Ezeldel v. 11. Upon the bed of 
his last sickness lay one of your brethren in infidelity : 
he was asked a question, to which his countenance 
r^filied before he had uttered a word : ''Are your prin- 
dples sufficient to sustain you in this trying hour P " 
He answered sternly, ''No ;" and, after a pause, un- 
able to restrain his feelings, he exclaimed, "Surely 
I am the greatest fool in the world to have become the 
dupe of wicked and designing men ; I am justly con- 
ngned to that hell, the idea of which I once laughed at." 
Offers of pardon through the blood of the Lsuqb were 
freely presented, but sadly and sullenly put away. 
He heard the exhortation with patience, till "penitent 
sinner *' was mentioned ; when he cried, " Penitent 
sinner ! I am not penitent. It is the fear of eternal 
damnation that is at work upon my guilty soul ; 
this is nothing else but a pledge and foretaste of the 
misery of.the damned. Eternal fire ! eternal fire ! who 
can dwell with everlasting burnings ? My body cannot 
live, and my soul dare not die. O that I had another 
day ! but tliis would be of no use ; I must perish, and 
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reconcile myself to my lot as I can ; I am dying ! I 
am dying !" A second attempt was made to turn bis 
despairing conscience to the cross, which he heard 
with more than usual patience. When the individual 
ceased, he became very restless, and at last shrieked 
fearfully ; cryinff, '* See ! see ! do you not see them ? 
They are come tor me. I must go to my own place." 
The horror on his countenance was infernal. His last 
words were, " Damned, damned, for ever damned !" 

You say, " Christianity is a fable ;" have you ever 
read of any faithful believer dying thus P Surely 
were it for nothing else than to avoid the terrors of a 
death-bed, the comfortless and dangerous system of 
infidelity should be abandoned. 

When looking over my papers to-day, I found the 
following memoranda, written eight or nine years ago. 
The source from whence I obtained the account, gave 
me the fullest assurance of its truth. An infidel son, 
many miles distant from his Other's house, heard of 
the illness of his mother, and hastened home. The 
sun was just rising over his native hills when he 
alighted in front of the family mansion. His sister, 
who was in the act of dismissing a kind fiiend who had 
spent the night with the dying mother, flew towards 
him, pressed him to her heart, saying, "Brother, have 
you come ! " and led the way into the sick-room. 
The sister retired to give vent to her feelings, and the 
young infidel stepped forward to the bed. She seemed 
dozing, but pale and emaciated ; he almost concluded 
her dead, till a sweet smile played upon her featiu^s. 
She knew not that her darling son had come. Her 
lips moved ; he leaned over and heard her say, '' I come ! 
I come ! " and, opening her eyes, said gently, " Oh, I 
thought I was there ! " " Wnere mother ? " he whis- 
pered. She had not yet recognized him, but sup- 
posing it was his sister, ''Hark !" she said, and he 
instinctively leaned forward :— 
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^ * Hark, they whiaper, angels aay, 
Sister spirit come away ! ' 

I come to join your everlasting songs ! " Again he 
gazed upon her, and, in spite of his infidelity, con- 
science, and reason, and his hetter judgment, suggested, 
"These are the consolations of the religion of the Bible." 
Alarmed at his thoughts, and without making himself 
known to his mother, still lovely in death, he closed 
the curtains and retreated towards the window. O ! he 
never before felt how awful goodness was. He felt 
himself in the presence of some all -pervading spirit. 
In the agitation of the moment, he snatched up a book 
which lay upon the table, not knowing what it was. 
A g aJTi he heard his mother s voice, nor could he resist 
the attractive sound, but was there in time to hear : — 

« Then shall I see, and hear, and know, 
All I desired and wish*d below !** 

Still more agitated, and dashing the tears from his 
face, despising hhnself for his weakness, and trying to 
lepel thoughts of the reality of religion, he opened the 
little book, and casting his eyes on the page, for the 
first time, read, — 

** Dost then feel these arguments, Lorenzo, 
Or is there nought but yengeanoe can be felt f " 

Lookiuff at the head of the page, he saw the title, 
^ Infid^ Reclaimed," and dashing the book from him, 
he hurried out of the room. His sister was ready to 
receive him, and in a manner peculiar to herself, 
related the change that had taken place in her own 
mind on the subject of rehgion ; when conscience whis- 
pered, ''Dost ^ou feel these arguments, Lorenzo?" 
Ketunung to his mother's room, who had been made 
acquainted with his arrival, she received him with a 
cheerful smile, and said, '' One thing have I desired of 
the Lord, and he has given me the desire of my 
heart ; " and again these lines recurred : — 

c 2 
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^' Dost khoa feel Uiese afguo^ents, Lorenzo f" 
•»f ♦ ♦ * 

The awful hour of her dissolution had come^and after 
receiving the sacrament she called the whole family 
around her hed. Her last advice and parting blessing 
was then given : beginning with the youngest^ and pro- 
ceeding one by one till she had spoken to all but the 
eldest — the inndel. Tearsj which he tried in vain to 
repress, rushed from his eyes as he thought to himself, 
" My mother thinks my case hopeless, and desires to 
leave me to pursue the chosen path to ruin." Again 
he endeavoured to check his emotions and tears, and 
the inward voice reiterated, '' Dost thou feel these ar- 
guments, Lorenzo P" He arose to leave the room> but 
the eye, the heart, the undying love of an expiring mo- 
ther followed hipi. She caJled him back, told him to be 
seated by her bedside ; and, making some allusion to his 
infidelity, she presented him with a copy of the sacred 
volume, Watson's Apology for the Bible, and Young's 
Night Thoughts. She then took him by the hand, 
and said, "My son, I know you are an infidel ; I know 
you reject the Bible as a revelation from God. I have 
watched with painful interest the progress of scepti- 
cism in your young mind. I know the art and sophis- 
try with which it was made to mingle with your ear* 
liest perceptions. I know the $u*gui»ents with which 
it has been defended ; — ^how soothing its doctrines are 
to guilt. I feel for you all that a mother in my cir- 
cumstances can feel. The icy phill of death is now 
creeping over my frapie, This is the last effort of my 
maternal love. Time is fast receding ; eternity is open^ 
ing to my view. WTiat I do must be done quickly. 
The grave is ready for me. My house is set in order. 
All my work is done on earth, except a few parting 
words to you, my first-bom. Let me ask you one 
question, which I wish you to answer to God and your 
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own conscience : Do you wish your mother to die a 
believer in the dark creed of Voltaire or Paine ? 
If so, step forward with me to the tomb, which in the 
light of infidelity is as dark as darkness itself. Death 
is an eternal sleep, an utter extinction of being. 
This thinking, reasoning mind, capable of so much ex- 
pansion, cultivation, and enjoyment, must go out like 
an expiring taper, lose its consciousness, and cease to 
exist, like the brute. There is nothing in heaven or 
earth can give a ray of light to the dying infidel." It 
was now ^at the Holy Ghost and conscience applied 
the sentiment in power :— 

^ Dost thou feel these arguments, Lorenzo * 
Or is there nought but vengeance can be feltf" 

"But," she continued, " while life recedes, my hope, 
: — my confidence in the God of my salvation strengthens 
and brightens. Peace, like a river, pours its balmy in- 
fluence over me. Eternity and immortal life open on 
my soul's delighted vision ; unutterable thoughts of God 
and heaven fill my already expanding capacities. I 
feel the assurance that God is my Father, Christ my 
Saviour, and the Holy Ghost my Comforter. I shaU 
soon have an imclouded vision of the glories of God's 
palaces. All that is now dark, or deep, or high, to my 
present limited capacity, will then be unfolded and 
understood. Nature, providence, and grace, will be 
themes for eternal research. The perfections and 
attributes of God, an endless intellectual feast; and 
redemption an eternal song. The resurrection has 
rolled away the stone from the sepulchre, and illumi- 
nated that dark inclosure ; — ^has swallowed up death in 
victory. My Saviour, Jesus, the friend of sinners, is 
with me when all other friends forsake me ; and his 
presence is sweet — is s-w-e-e-t. * * * * 

O my son ! " she would have proceeded ; — 

gasped— declined upon the pillow. He called the 

c 3 
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family, but his precious mother had departed. A 
smile of peace, and hope, and joy, rested upon her 
features. His father suik down upon the chair ; and 
the pious sister, with a face beaming with religious 
emotion, gently closed her eyes, and all was still. The 
young man stood awe-struck. He saw infidelity in all 
its deformity ; and how the rehgion of the Bible could 
support in a dying hour. He Telt himself a lost sin- 
ner, but discovered the Saviour of sinners revealed in 
the long-neglected, the despised Bible, He was an 
infidel no longer. 

I must now leave you to your own reflections. That 
God may bless these few remarks to your eternal 
good, is the prayer of your sincere friend in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

J. C. 



LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Cork, June Uth, 1842. 



Dear Sir, 



Accept my thanks for your candour ; but there 
was no need of any apprenension of my misunder- 
standing your character. The persuasion is deepened, 
as I become acquainted with infidels, that there are 
few of them honest in the sentiments they pretend 
to entertain. A wicked course of life necessitates 
most infidels to espouse and contend for such prin- 
ciples. The following is a correct illustration of your 
position, as well as of many others : Two gentlemen, 
mfidels, often held free conversation before an illiterate 
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countryman. One of them was afterwards converted 
to God. Fearing that injury had been done to the 
poor man^ he, on a proper occasion, expressed a con- 
cern on the subject in his presence, and inquired 
whether their opinions had left any bad impression 
upon his mind. " By no means," said the peasant, 
^ it never had any effect upon me.*' " But you must 
have known that we knew more than you; having 
better opportunities both for reading and thinking." 
" Yes," he rejoined, " but I was aware of your manner 
of Uving. I knew that to maintain such a course of 
conduct, you found it necessary to renounce Chris- 
tianity." 

Were it not for this, no rational mind could find 
anything charming in infidelity. It denies everything, 
but what does it affirm ? and what but a vicious mind 
could find pleasure in a system of negatives ? There 
is not a moral light under heaven that it does not 
attempt to extinguish. If successful in blowing it out, 
nothing but a blank is ofifered instead, and a fatal 
necessity of stumbling onward into deeper darkness. 
'* If your system be true," said one to an infidel, 
*' you have a bleak and comfortless lot ; but if false, 
forever miserable is your fate, because you are making 
no preparation for it." 

It is easy and pleasant to reason with a mind 
sincerely searching for truth, and willing to abide by 
it when found. But it is a difficult afiair to break 
down a conscience embarrassed in its operations by 
passions enslaved to vice. 

^ Against experience be belieTes, 
Argues against demonstration ; 
Pleased when his reason be deceives, 
And sets his judgment by his passion." 

So true is the old proverb : Fer^ libenter homines 
id quod volunt credunt : " Men readily believe what 
they wish to be true." 

4 
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A few weeks ago, when in Limerick, I was conversing 
with the captain of a ship in port on the peculiarities 
of the mariner's compass. Speaking of its variations, 
he told me that difficulties frequently occur when 
sailing through a certain gulf, in consequence of vast 
masses of iron ore in the neighhouring moimtains. 
So intense is the magnetic action from that source, 
that the needle is often drawn one or two points from 
the truth. *' Should the helmsman," he added, ^' allow 
himself, under such circumstances, to be guided by its 
dictates, it would bring him to the rocks of shipwreck. 
I have known the influence so powerful, when the wind 
was in a certain direction, that I have had to put my 
finger within the box, and shake the card, before the 
needle could be freed from the embarrassment; then 
it came round to the true point, and stood and trembled 
there." 

Shall I assist you in making the application P Your 
vicious habits and gusts of temptation conspire to de- 
range the operations of your mind, and perplex your 
conscience. Thus situated, reason must not steer by 
these, unless you desire to strike the rocks of eternal 
destruction. The error of a sinner's ways, James 
V. 20, and his belching out error in sentiment, are 
closely united. Working iniquity, speaking villany, 
practising hypocrisy, and uttering error in doctrine 
against tibe Lord, are singularly interwoven in Isaiah 
xxxii. 6. 

Your vices, unlike those mountains of iron ore, may 
be easily removed; then shall your mind and eon- 
science harmonize with your chart, the Bible ; and rea- 
son safely steer by the divine dictates. In such a case, 
were I allowed to be the pilot, there would be little diffi- 
culty in keeping your opinions in the proper course, 
till conducted into a safe anchorage in the harbom: of 
redeeming love. Until you are willing to abandon those 
scenes and persons connected with your sinful course. 
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it is useless for me to continue a controversy with you 
upon such subjects. 

^ A man convinced against hit will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 

So long as your soul is debasingly attached to those 
habits to which you refer, my arguments might indeed 
disturb you a little, as the captain's finger toe card of 
the compass, and no more. Without a continual shaking 
the influence of those " local causes " would, I great]y 
fear, prove the truth of that mournful sentiment : — 

** Experience but too plainly shows. 
That man can act against the truth he knows.** 

The hell awaiting you is terrible, if you persevere in 
your present wicked and inconsistent course. 
I remain, dear Sir, your sincere friend, 

J. C. 



LETTER V. 

TO ANOTHER INFIDEL. 

Cork, June \6th, 1842. 

Sir, 

I HAVE just finished a letter to one of yoiu^brethren 
at '*^ "i^ "i^. It is not possible for me, circmnstanced as 
I am, to take up all your notions and objections. In 
two respects, I perceive, the infidels in Europe, resemble 
those in America: 1st. Rejecting eveiything. 2nd. 
Affirming nothmg. You consider Christianity false, 
but you seem quite unable to give us anything better. 
Why, then, should you be angry with " the Christians," 
ignorant, or intelligent, (as you please,) if they are 
tenacious of what they have, till they know what it is 
they ore going to receive in exchange P 
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Several of the doctrines of Christianity," you say, 
I cannot believe." Quite likely. Why not? "They 
are inconsistent." Widi what ? " With reason ; I can- 
not comprehend them, and I will venture to say no man 
can, not even in Yankee-land !" That is not unlikely. 
** I never will believe what I do not understand." 
Then you will never become a philosopher. " The 
following aie my aigoments in support of the princi- 
ples (?) I have advanced; they have cost me much 
pains and trouble." So ^d a broomstick, the Dutch 
painter; for he spent three whole days in painting one, 
and after all it was only a broomstick. " By what 
mode of reasoning would you undertake to refute 
them ?" I shall answer you as a lady did one of your 
brethren. In a large party he had been repeating a 
number of absurdities to prove that men had no souls. 
The company contented themselves with staring at 
him, instead of " answering the fool according to his 
folly." Addressing a lady, he asked with an air of 
triumph what she diought of his arguments. She re- 
plied, " It appears to me. Sir, you have been employing 
a good deal of talent to prove yourself a beast !" 

Y ou go on, " I know I am a sinner, nor is it likely 
I shall die an3rthing else, according to Bible notions ; 
but I object to an eternity of punishment for a class 
of sins committed by a finite being. Infinite for finite 
is too much." But is it fitting, that you should decide 
upon the penalty, yourself being the transgressor, and 
God the injured party ? Suppose the courts of justice 
in these kingdoms should let every criminal determine 
the degree of punishment he should suffer ; would there 
be any adequate penalty in the land ? Such decisions 
come from a higher quarter. Thus, the majesty of 
the law is upheld, ana human rights secured. Most 
capital crimes are conmiitted in a few minutes ; yet for 
these, the wisest lawgivers of all ages and nations have 
inflicted the punishment of death, or privation of Hberty 
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to the end of natuxal life. Why not attempt a refonna- 
don in the civil law ? If your principles are right, all 
governments, divine and human, ore wrcmg. If there 
be a God in heaven, and this earth belongs to him, 
he governs it. If the creatures upon it are accomit- 
able, he has given them laws as a rule of conduct. 
Sin is a transgression of that law, and a penalty is 
attached to its violation. Pardon is offered during 
natural life, on the conditions of repentance, and faith 
in the atonement. Here is mercy, which reaches every 
sinner's case. Who can object to this P The soul is 
eternal in its existence, and therefore cannot die with 
the body. The Monarch of heaven and earth has 
decreed the penalty of " eternal punishment " upon 
every soul that leaves the body in a state of sin. lie 
who can receive this doctrine of revelation, let him do 
so, and live accordingly ; but whosoever cannot, let him 
prepare to abide the consequences in eternity. Are 
you able to set limits to the heinousness of sin per- 
petrated against the laws of an infinite God ? If sin 
merit punishment for a moment, are you sure it de- 
mands it not through eternity ? But you will inquire, 
" Upon what principle ?" On that of its continuance. 
A sinner dying a sinner, continues one through eternity. 
If he remain a sinner alway, shall not the penalty co- 
exist with the crime ? The torments of hell can no 
more put an end to the soul's sinning, than a pump 
in a river could drain it dnr. It may throw out some 
water, but the source is exhaustless, the river remains. 
The argument, therefore, stands thus: Endless sin 
creates a never-ending hell ; a punishment, one would 
think, quite sufficient to warn you away from an ''ex- 
periment ** that may be everlasting. 

" I cannot believe there is a hell ; who, alive, has ever 
seen it ?" This is a very foolish objection, but it is 
not original. An old American sinner used nearly the 
same words ; but his little grandchild, hanging on his 
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knee, looking up in his face^ said^ '' But you have never 
been dead yet> grandfather !" 

You go on, " I once had those horrible feeluigs about 
my soul which you describe in your declamations, but 
since the adoption of my present views I have been 
quite easy.*' To this I reply: Some years ago a So- 
cinian was travelling in Wales^ and, meeting with an 
unlearned Welshman, broached his Christ-degrading 
dectrines, affirming that Christ was a mere man, and 
his blood of no more value than that of any other 
human being. The peasant, gazing steadfastly in his 
&ce, said, " Sir, what did that opinion cost you P I'll 
tell you. It cost you many a hard battle ! Long have 
you fought hard contests with your own conscience, 
and in many engagements have been overcome. You 
have at length so triumphed over your foe, that you 
have become the dupe of your own imposition." Is 
this not applicable to you. Sir ? I wish it would affect 
you as it aid the Socinian, who confessed that he never 
had a blow equal to that from the Welsh peasant. 

But let us proceed. "I attended closely to the 
operations of my own mind. I philosophised upon 
the subject thus : ' I have stepped a little out of the 
beaten track of theology, «nd my norrors have subsided. 
This is the result of entertaining views of God different 
from those taueht by men, who have been earning 
their bread at the expense of my happiness. But I 
have my doubts upon other points of tne Bible. If a 
slight deviation from popular opinions has relieved my 
mind so much, why not throw the remainder over- 
board P' I tried to do so, and at length succeeded. I 
became confident, or 'wicked,' as you would say, in 
proportion to my quiet, and all uneasiness has long 
since departed." 

Yes, and the course you have pursued may prove 
quite as fatal to your soul as the following, to the life 
of a young woman in one of the States of America. 
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The treatment dispensed to your poor soul is so similar 
to the dreadful experiment practised upon her, that I 
think it worth the trouble of writing, although it may 
have no serious effect upon your mind. 

She was taken ill ; so much so, that a physician was 
sent for. After a careful consideration of her case, 
he prepared two classes of powders, carefully folded 
and labeled. One of them was a preparation of opium, 
and the other a nauseating powder. When she took 
the former, she became quite easy, but the latter made 
her very restless. A convention of the women of the 
neighbourhood was called, and one of them addressed 
her neighhours thus : " You see bow it is ; the doctor 
must have a living, and have it by his trade, too. One 
kind of powder makes her better, the other worse ; if 
he gave her only the bad kind, you see, he would soon 
kill her ; and the good would speedily cure her ; so that 
in either case he would have a small hill. This is why 
he gives two kinds. Now let us act according to com- 
mon sense, in disregard of the doctor's orders, whose 
interest it is to keep her still an invalid. Let us give 
her only the good powders." The proposition was 
well received, with an amendment, by another good 
woman, ''And let her have two of the good powders at 
a time;" which was adopted. The patient became 
" quite easy," slept quietly, but she never awoke again. 

Notwithstanding your " quiet" upon religious sub- 
jects, conscience may possibly assist you to " make the 
application." I remain, your friend, 

J. C. 



4 
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LETTER VI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Cork, June 2Sth, 1842. 
Sir, 

A WRITER, some years ago, when commenting 
upon the concluding article of the infidels' creed, 
"I believe in all unbelief," remarked, that it might 
have been better expressed, thus : '' I believe in all 
absurdity, that I may justify my unbelief in the scrip- 
tures." Your ingenuity reminds me of the senti- 
ment of another : '' If a man will bring me arguments 
against the Bible, I will thank him ; if not, I shall in- 
vent them.** 

If you are satisfied with your principles, why such 
anxiety to discuss them P Surely you cannot imagine 
I should become a better man by believing as you do ; 
nor can I well conceive how you could suppose that 
my soul would improve the safety of its conoition, by 
adopting your opinions. In no way could they be 
essential to my happiness, unless a complete change 
should take place in the honesty of my mind, and in 
the character of my morals. I feel perfectly willing 
to wdk in the paths of ri^rhteousness. There is nothing 
in sin d^irable. Would it not then be quite foolish 
in me to tlurow up my hopes of immortality, which 
make me cheerful and happy P Nay, it would be 
madness to jeopardize my soid for nought ; post to hell 
without excuse ; and place myself under the possible 
necessity of being danmed. It is not to be wondered 
that moles and bats love their dark receptacles, and hate 
the light and the sun. It is their nature to do so. 
But is this a good reason why the innocent and happy 
birds of heaven, should hate the sun and his beams 
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and forsake the cheerful atmosphere to burrow iu the 
earth, or flap their Httle wings amidst cobwebs and 
darkness P 

A gentleman in America who had escaped from 
this snare of the devil, remarked to me one day: 
*' Two things may be said of infidelity : Ist. It is cer- 
tain we can gain nothing by it ; and, 2nd. We may 
lose everything through it" 

Is it not a fact that you have serious misgivings as 
to the truth of your system P An anxiety to gain 
your point in an argument is not against my surmise ; 
iu this feeling there may be much of pride and selfish- 
ness, if not infernal malice. 

Is it not easy to conceive how a man may desire a 
thing to be tnie, although at heart he may doubt its 
truth P 

I remember hearing of a case which happened, it 
was said, not far from where I had charge of a con- 
gregation. An individual, who by a course of sin had 
rendered Universalism, or a disbelief of future pimish- 
ment, essential to his happiness, was driving a yoke of 
oxen along the highway ; a neighbour of his coming 
up behind him, bverhenmi the following soliloquy : ''I 
believe that Universalism (another name for infidelity) 
is true. I do believe it is true. Yes, I do ; and yet 
I would give that yoke of oxen to be assured of its 
truth." 

You say, " From whence but firom the Bible origi- 
nated those strifes and contradictions of opinion which 
have distracted Christendom P" But a writer some 
years ago insisted that dissentions in religion, flow from 
nothing else than ignorance of grammar ! Would it 
be wise in you to assert that the sun is the cause of all 
the wickedness and misery perpetrated beneath his 
beams, because he affords men light to work out the 
disorders of their nature, while he renders their infa- 
mous conduct visible P Is there a man in these king- 
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doms who would agree with you iu saying, that we 
i^ould be better off without the sun ; therefore let him 
be blotted out of the heavens altogedier P If an indi- 
vidual miss his way in *' broad day-light," is it likely 
he could succeed any better amidst the darkness of 
night P Ancient and modem paganism have long since 
answered this question. Permit me to inquire from 
what quarter the dissensions of infidelity have arisen. 
I have never yet found two of your writers agreed. 
Each has a system of his own widely different from all 
the rest. Christians differ, it is true, upon some minor 

Soints ; but they perfectly agree in all the essential 
octrines of Chnstianity. 
To your other objections against the Bible, I shall 
let a poet reply :— 

<< What none can fttifwe a forgery, may be true ; 
What none but bad men wUh exploded, mmtJ* 

** The greater part of professors of religion are hypo- 
crites." I wonder you have not branded them all. 
" I have seen none that I could trust, — ^never." Proba- 
bly not. Your father and mother were not Christians, 
I presume ; if they were, what a sad impression have 
diey left upon your mind ! Perhaps you nad forgotten 
them, A message from the death-bed of either, might 
affect you as much as a similar event impressed one 
quite as bad as yourself. He had long renounced 
Christiaiuty, and, while wandering in foreign parts, was 
the victim of infidelity. His pious mother was mourning 
and prayinff for her deluded son. Her last days were 
greauy embittered by reflecting on his dangerous 
errors. She was taken with sicuiess unto dea&, but 
her dying moments were employed in repeating his 
name, and dictating her last request, that he would 
abandon his infidelity, and return to the rehgion of his 
Sanour. After her death, his sister, to whom the docu- 
ment had been committed, forwarded it to her brother. 
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Tbe letter reached him beyond the seas ; and shortly 
after that another, containing the news of the death 
of that lovely sister. " These two voices came upon 
me," he said, " as it were from the tomb." One death 
seemed to be the interpretation of the other in such a 
way as to strike him with a force that was irresistible. 
But hear his own words : " I became a Christian : I 
did not yield, I allow, to supernatural illuminations ; 
but my convictions of the truth of Christianity sprang 
from the heart. I wept, and I believed." llave you 
considered well the following ? " I never look dovm 
upon one of your Christians without a feeling of 
contempt." Accept the reply I heard a good man 
give to a similar bravado in America : '* Look down 
upon a Christian ! were you to look as low as hell 
you could not see a Christian. You must look aloft 
to behold him ; he is above vou." " I have not, it is 
true, associated much with mose who have made any 
great pretensions to religion." I thought so ; and I 
doubt whether you have ever been under circumstances 
to test the honesty and piety of a real Christian. " But 
I have been an observer of the great mass of your 
good Christians." Nominal protestants ; but I pre- 
sume you do not know the difference; you are not 
careful about nice distinctions between nominal and 
real Christians. "Appearances or pretensions to reU- 
gion always put me on my guard. The garb of Chris- 
tianity is generally put on for the sake of advantage ; 
to cover some dark and villanous design. Were I a 
lonely traveller, I should be suspicious of the stranger 
whose mouth was full of spripture. A sudden ac- 
quaintance with one maintaining silence upon such 
subjects would not so much alarm me." Sir, I can- 
not follow you through all your dark insinuations. 
The last few sentences confirm your own admission, 
that you have never associated much with Christians. 
They tend also to confirm my %ssertipn, that you have 

D 
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never been placed in circumstances adapted to prove 
to you which you would prefer; — ^a man "whose 
mouth was filled with scripture,** or one who main- 
tained a sullen silence upon such subjects. If you 
have not had experience upon such matters^ it is 
hoped you will profit by that of one of your brethren 
in America. Tne circumstance was not without its 
effect when made known to the public. Two men, 
belonging to one of the States of New England, 
were travelling together into the western coimtry on 
business. One was an infidel, the other a Christian. 
The sceptic on almost every occasion, intruded his 
injurious opinions ; as if to prove himself the very 
character described by the poet : — 

<< The sprightlier infidel, as yet more gay, 
Fires off the next idea in his way ; 
The dry fag-ends of every obvious doubt. 
And pufib and blows for fear they should go out ; 
Boldly resolved, against conviction steel'd, 
Nor inward truUi, nor outward fact to yield ; 
Urged with a thousand proofs, he stands unmoved. 
Fast by himself, and scorns to be out-proved ; 
To his own reason loudly he appeals, 
No saint more zealous for what God reveals." 

When sorely pressed, he had still one resource always 
at hand, — to denounce religion as an imposture, and 
professors as hypocrites; asserting that he felt "par- 
ticularly exposed in the company of Christians, and 
took especial care of horse and purse when the saints 
were around ** him. 

They travelled westward, far into the wilderness. 
One night their situation was very trying ; and, for a 
time, they had no other prospect than to ride on till 
morning ; or sit down, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. Having money about their persons, 
they dreaded robbers more than the wild beasts of the 
forest. Riding onward, they discovered a poor little 
hut ; alighted, went in and looked around. The house 
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was as comfortless within as without ; and the inmates 
were not at all prepossessing. An elderly man^ his 
wife, and two sons, were the family ; hardy, rough, and 
sunhumt. Although made welcome, they were sus- 
picious. " These coarse people," they thought, " seem 
kind, but this may be to deceive us and put us off our 
guard. The place is lonely; just fit for scenes of 
robbery and blood, and no help at hand, in case of 
extremity." Our travellers communicated their fears 
to each other. The sceptic was greatly agitated, and 
expressed fears that this might be the last night of 
their existence. Aware that to proceed would not 
lessen the danger, they agreed thus between them- 
selves : " An apartment has been offered us ; we shall 
secure the door, have weapons of defence ready, one 
shall sleep while the other keeps watch, and in case of 
extremity, we will sell our lives as dearly as possible." 
Having settled their plans, they joined the family at 
supper, after which they proposed to retire. The old 
man requested them to wait a Uttle, * * * and after 
a short pause said, that it had been his practice in 
better days, and he continued it still, to call his family 
together before they retired to rest, in order to com- 
mend them to God in prayer ; and, if the strangers 
had no objections, he should attend to it before they 
separated. The Christian rejoiced to find a brother 
in the wilderness, and the sceptic could not well con- 
ceal his satisfaction with the proposal. The family 
Bible was brought forward, ana no dust had gathered 
upon its lids, although age had set its mark upon it. 
Tlie old man selected a passage for the night, read it 
reverently ; after which, they all prostrated themselves 
before God, when the aged man's voice was raised in 
earnest supplication for divine protection. 

^ When sach a man, familiar with the skies, 
Has filled his urn, where these pore waters rise, 
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And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
'Tis eren as though an angel shook his wings, 
The balmy influence is diffused around, 
And tells us where his treasures may be found." 

He was evidently a man of prayer, and it was quite 
as plain^ that his was a cottage where prayer was wout 
to be made. The travellers were not forgotten. He 
prayed that they might be preserved on their journey, 
and at the close of life's journey, they might have an 
eternal home in heaven. After prayer they retired, 
and, according to previous arrangement, the infidel 
was to take the first watch ; but instead of priming his 
pistols, and bracing his nerves for an attack, he was 
tor wrapping himself in his great coat and bhuoket, as 
quietly as if he had never thought of danger. His 
friend reminded him of their dismal apprehensions, 
and inquired how he had come so suddenly to lose 
them. The infidel felt the force of the question, and 
of all that it implied. He frankly acknowledged the 
cause, that he felt himself as safe as at a New Eng* 
laud fireside, and should do so in any house or forest 
where the Bible was read, as that old man read it, and 
prayer offered up^ as the old man prayed. Now, my 
dear Sir, until yon are placed under similar circum- 
stances, or until you can explain satisfactorily to 
yourself, how such a change could take place in that 
infideFs mind, without a conscious acknowledgement 
of the truth and power of the religion of the Bible, I 
cannot allow you, unrebuked, to deal in those unfair 
insinuations against the character of Bible Christians. 

Affectiomitely yours, 

J. C. 
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LETTER Vn. 



XO * * * * AMERICA. 



Cork, July Ut, 1842. 

" The tower by war or tempest ben^ 
While yet may frown one battlement, 
Demands and daunts the strangez^s eye." 

My dear Sir^ 

You see by the above lines I have " something in 
your way" to-day. As I intend to leave this city on 
Saturday^ I snatch a few moments to give you a sketch 
of a short excursion^ enjoyed lately by your corre- 
spondent. 

The kind and hospitable fisonily, mentioned in my 
last, drove me out to the village of BallincoUig, in the 
direction of the Kilcrea castle. A little south west of 
the village, is an old castle of the same name. A 
pilgrimage to this ruin was the end of the journey in 
this direction. The castle is built upon an isolated 
lime-stone rock, which rises on its three sides, to an 
average height of twenty-five feet. Around the edge 
of the rock, is the wall of the castle yard, which rises 
twenty-five feet higher than the rock itself. This wall 
is about four and a half feet thick. The whole has 
been defended by one or two small towers stationed 
in the wall. 

The main tower stands nearly in the centre, and 
ascends about forty feet from the surface of the rock. 
The floors of this^tower are arched with solid masonry. 
The lower floor has had its arch broken. In this spot, 
we were informed, a man hung himself a few years 
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ago. Poor man ! It was a most convenient place to 
drop into hell. 

The east side of this tower was much injured during 
the siege, two hundred years ago. Part of the outer 
wall was then shot away, which exposed the staircase, 
and makes the ascent rather perilous. 

The above siege was fatal to the fortress, as, since 
then, it has been a ruin. We paced the ground 
where the Lord President had his artillery planted. 
It still bears marks of military design. Bidding fare- 
well to the castle, we paid a visit to a gunpowder manu- 
factory on the banks of the Lee. It was formerly a 
government concern, but is now carried on by a private 
company, designated, " The Royal Gunpowder Mills 
Company." It is the most extensive estabhshment of 
the ^d I have ever seen. The works resemble an 
extended village, nearly two miles along the edge of 
the river. 

We went from one apartment to another, and saw 
the powder in the various stages of preparation and 
finish. They had a dreadful explosion here, about a 
year ago, attended with loss of life. Another building 
has been erected on the spot. The explosion made 
sad havoc of the neighbouring trees, many of which 
had to be cut down ; their mangled appearance produc- 
ing an unhappy effect upon the minds of the work- 
men. Not a few of them which yet stand are badly 
scarred. The buildings are generally a considerable 
distance apart, in the heart of small groves ; and where 
two happen to be near each other, a high double wall, 
filled with earth and stone, of great thickness, is inter- 
posed between them. 

The solemn silence which pervades every part of 
these extensive premises is most impressive. The 
grumbling sounds of the machinery, sometimes from 
a great distance, and again close by, fall upon the ear, 
unmixed with the cheerful voices of men, who, it 
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would appear, if they converse at all, speak in a whis- 
per. How unlike the din of the field of battle, when 
these dreadful elements are scattering death and de- 
struction around ! 

We conversed with some of the workmen, in places 
of the greatest danger. They all looked so solenm 
that they seemed as if aware of being in jeopardy 
every moment. One of them closed almost every 
sentence with, ** The Lord stand between us and harm. 
Sir!" 

I assure you we sympathized with the poor fellows, 
encompassed as we were with a material, which, had 
the least grit or friction of foreign substance come 
underneath our feet or the machinery, would have 
blown us into eternity in a moment.* 

This is a very lean letter, but it is the best I can 
write in my present hurried circumstances. My 
health is excellent, thank God, and my soul is happy. 
Farewell. 

J. C. 



LETTER VIII. 

TO AN INFIDEL. 

Cork, July 6th, 1842. 
Sib, 

I UNDERSTAND you perfectly, but you must be 
aware, you have advanced nothing new. Such argu- 
ments, or rather sophistries of infidelity are " worn 
threadbare." Infidels of the present day are greatly 
at a loss for some original vigorous spirit; one who 
could skim ofif the old discoloured froth, and dive 

* Another fatal explosion occurred a few months after. — J. Ct 
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deeper than his predecessors, into the stagnant pool, 
in order to raise a new scum, wherewith to hespatter 
ererything that looks like religion. 

You have, indeed, done what you could. How 
generous too, to tell me of the arguments employed 
by Christian writers ; arguments, which to my mind, 
are perfectly conclusive ; nor shall I, till you are inge- 
nious enough to overturn them, rack my brains to in- 
vent new ones. " I never gathered from infidel writers, 
when an infidel myself," said a good man, " any solid 
difficulties, which were not brought to my mind by a 
very young child of my own." " Why was sin per- 
mitted P What an insignificant world is this, to be 
redeemed by the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God ! Who can believe that so few will be saved ?" 

Time will not allow me to go through the whole of 
your "negativing sentimentalism." Seldom have I 
seen a production, so illustrative of the sentiment of a 
modem writer : " One false principle will lead to an 
hundred false conclusions." Were it not, that I know 
you were not in the world when the following was 
written, I should incline to believe you had helped the 
poet to the idea : — 

^ As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the sea, their course incline ; 
Or, as philosophers, who find 
Some favourite system to their mind, 
In every point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to submit** 

I shall, therefore, beg to be excused from " entering 
the Hsts" against fancies so ridiculous. There are, 
however, other sentiments worthy of a passing remark. 
" If all the world were free-thinkers, that is free from 
the trammels of religion, and the prejudices of an edu- 
cation peculiar to itself" — ^What then ? " We should 
have quite a different world from what we have now." 
There is not a doubt of it. Suppose we call up France 
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with her witnesses. The experiment was tried there ; 
she had a revolution in favour of infidelity; but it 
clothed her in sackcloth, and drenched her in tears and 
blood. The civilized world stood aghast. Anarchy 
and cruelty, assassinations and wholesale murders 
were the order of the day. " It turned," says a writer, 
" the hand of every man against his neighbour, sparing 
no age, nor sex, nor rank, tiQ satiated with the ruin of 
greatness, the distresses of innocence, and the tears of 
beauty ; it terminated its career in the most unrelent- 
ing despotism." Infidelity had its reign ; thank God, 
it was snort, and confined to that unfortunate country. 
It was sufficiently long to allow the infinite God, to 
bum a mighty lesson into the heart of thoughtless 
France, never to be forgotten ; long enough to set its 
bloody type upon the page of history. All civilized 
nations were compelled to denominate it, " The Reion 
OF Terror 1" deprecating its return in one universal 
voice : *' O ! never, while time rolls onward toward 
eternity, let us again see the crowded prisons, the 
headless trunks, the spouting life-blood, the maniac 
features of a revolution in favour of infideUty !" 

You stumble on : ''I see nothing to hinder men 
from being upright and honest, who are infidels in 
principle." But I do. " Why should they not ? 
Pray, tell me what is there in infidelity, so pernicious 
to sound morals P" I ask you in return, what one 
principle of infidelity can you point out that has not 
a direct tendency to foster immorality ? What law, 
what threatening, what obligation, or penalty of Chris- 
tianity, does not infidelity attempt to repel P But 
take these away, and what rampart is left, to withstand 
the overflowings of wickedness ? Has not infidelity 
renounced every safeguard thrown around life, pro- 
perty, chastity, and character, by Christianity P And 
what is ofiered to the family of man in retm-n ? Can 
you point me to a single principle of infideUty, not 
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involved and centred in that question, proposed by 
ancient infidels, " How doth God know ?" 

Understand me ; I do not say that all infidels are 
glaringly immoral, though most of them are ; and you 
know it. Look around your circle and give an honest 
reply. To attribute " sound morals" to infideUty, is 
as philosophical, as to impute effects to causes which 
never can produce them. Some of your brethren, I 
allow, and it is a stretch of charity, may spurn from 
them all that is mean and dishonourable. If so, the 
practice has been derived from principles, which infi- 
delity ridicules. '* Infidels are willing to think, and 
let think." I never yet have found one of that sort. 
" They are rational, candid men. They have none 
of that fiery zeal and stubborn bigotry of the Chris- 
tian party." You have either lost your senses, or you 
mean one thing while you express another. You 
must know, that the facts are just the contrary. But 
one, who was once of your par^, an avowed infidel^ 
thought dififerently from you. He was well acquainted 
with infidel writers of all kinds, and especidly with 
the most literary of the tribe. The following testi- 
mony was found among his papers after death: 
*' What sort of men are infidels ? They are loose, 
fierce, overbearing men. There is nothmg in them 
like sober, serious inquiry. They are the wildest 
fimatics upon earth, nor have they agreed among 
themselves upon any scheme of truth and felicity. 
Contrast the character of infidels, with that of real 
Christians." Let the writings of infidels, and the 
bard sayings, wild imaginings, and unsettled notions 
of your acquaintance bear witness to the above charge. 

" Your Bible calls itself ' a lamp to our feet, and a 
liffht to our path.' But for what purpose has the light 
of nature been given us ? By this, I mean the Hght 
of reason. This, it is true, is but like moonli^t, 
but by it we can see all we want to see." Quite 
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likely. " And of what use is a lamp in moonlight P" 
Try if you cannot gather a reply out of the following 
incident. I shall assist you by a hint or two in brac- 
kets. Some years ago, a gentleman accustomed to 
walk the streets of Philadelphia, U.S., brought a charge 
against the corporation of that city. It appears, that 
economic body regulated their gas by tne almanac 
and moon. [I^Bason, or the hght of nature.] When 
the almanac said, '* there is moon," they did not hght 
up. The complainant, returning home one night, had 
a stumbling time, jeoparding neck and limb. The 
moon was where she ought to be, but muffled up 
in thick clouds, and he had to pick his way by flashes 
of lightning. [Gleams of Hght from eternity upon the 
conscience ; flashes of terror from the violated law of 
God.1 Getting into a better temper, as he proceeded 
with his complaints, he advised, mat as moonlight or 
lightning, was such a species of celestial dependance, 
as not to suit our terrestrial circumstances; better, 
rather than nm the risk of breaking our necks, [stum- 
bling into hell,] to keep the lamps Hghted hereafter, 
[the Bible;] whether we have moonlight [the light of 
reason] or not. Do you understand me P 

You proceed, " Infidels should be men of integrity, 
as much so as any class of. men in the world." x es, 
but are they so P Should I not rather inquire whether 
you are in your right mind P Is it possible you can 
be entirely ignorant of the facts of the case P What 
is there, I ask again, in your system calculated to 
make and keep them such P ** They are free-thinkers 
and free-speakers, and what are they the worse for 
that ?" Why did you not add free-doers P Perhaps 
you have read the following, as it has been published 
to the world ; but facts will bear repeating. A certain 
gentleman, whose name and place of abode I need not 
mention, as they are not necessary to the moral of the 
story, was a great free thinker, and a free speaker, 
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too> of bin free thoughts* Being an infidel of the first 
rank> he made no scruple to disseminate his sceptical 
opinions wherever he could introduce them. Well, 
lus free thoughts, with those of his lady, were so freely 
and frequently discussed, that the servants became 
quite as able disputants as the heads of the family. 
Their free conversations at table, fully convinced the 
servant who waited upon them. Persuaded, as he was, 
that for any of his misdeeds in this world he should 
have no after-account to make in another, he made free 
with as many valuables as he could appropriate with- 
out detection. Resolving at last to profit as much as 
possible by the doctrine, he laid a free hand upon his 
master's plate. The free highway was before nim, to 
which he betook himself, free from his master and all 
obligation whatever, except that of eluding his pur- 
suers. Their movements proving too rapid for the 
thief, he was caught, brought back with his booty, and 
jBxamined,in the presence of an assembly, by his deeply- 
excited master. At first the man was sullen, and woidd 
answer no questions ; being urged to give a reason for 
bis infamous behaviour, he resolutely said : " Sir, I 
have so often heard you talk of the impossibility of a 
friture state, and that after death there was no reward 
for virtue, nor any punishment for vice, that I was 
tempted to commit tne robbery." " You rascal," re- 
plied the master, ** had you no fear of the gallows P" 
'^ Sir," said the fellow, looking sternly at his master, 
''what is that to you, if I had a mind to venture that P 
You had removed my greatest terror, why should I 
fear the lesser F** It was a powerful conviction of the 
risk of such, or more dangerous results, which led a 
certain great infidel abruptly to request a gentleman 
to be silent on the entrance of servants. When they 
had disappeared from the room, he apologized, " If the 
servants should believe those sentiments they might 
probably cut our throats." When an infidel asked the 
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opinion of an American statesman on the propriety of 
taking active measures to advance the principles of in- 
fidelity, he said, " Beware how you wake a sleeping 
lion : if men are so had under the restraints of Chris- 
tianity, what will they be without them ?" What a 
horrible scheme to require such precautions ! There 
is no necessity for anything of the kind with the re- 
ligion of the Bible. Who can deny its pure and moral 
tendency ? Perhaps you have never read that noble 
and beautiful epitome of the system you affect to de- 
spise : *' Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever thinas are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things** Phil. iv. 8. Surely, Sir, you are not 
unacquainted with the tremendous doctrines which call 
for such a pure and elevated morality. But could we 
expect a lower standard than the above, if we are to 
look for any harmony between principles and practice ? 
Take away a single item from the above catalogue of 
moral virtues, and a defection from Christian prin- 
ciples, glaring and inconsistent, will immediately ap- 
pear. What but the dread sanctions of the doctrines 
of the Bible could call forth, and sustain, such a lovely 
exhibition of pure morality in every day life P A 
course of conduct this, which must be approved of by 
men, and also by a holy God, who searcheth the heart. 
I shall not further contrast infidelity with Christianity. 
It would be a loss of time to compare night with day, 
or winter with summer, merely to show that there is 
a vast difference between them. 

There is an abundance of sophistry in what you 
have advanced against the resurrection and day of 
judgment. Perhaps you are not aware, that centuries 
since, the same ideas were recorded in a Jewish Tal- 
mud, of which the following is the substance. A crafty 
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man endeavoured to perplex a rabbi, thus : the day of 
judgment comes, and the soul and body appear before 
the great tribunal. The supreme Judge is about to 
pronounce sentence upon both, for sins committed in 
time. But the soul blames the body for sms perpe- 
trated during life, and the body the soul. Each argues 
thus : the soul proves it was an innocent party when 
united with the oody, from the fact, that since it was 
fireed by death, it has been flying like a bird through 
the air, without sinning as formerly. The body charges 
past sin upon the soul, on the ground that since the 
bonds were broken which held diem together, it had 
slept quietly in the earth without doing good or evil — 
senseless as a stone. " Therefore," said the sophist, 
" I conclude that both soul and body may free tnem- 
selves from punishment on that day." 

The rabbi, in order to show the fallacy of such 
reasoning, resorted to a parable : A certain king had a 
garden of ripe fruit, and appointed two men to watch 
it. One of them was a blind man, and the other lame. 
Having a desire, not only to eat a little fruit, but to 
gather much and share it between them, they entered 
into a partnership in the business. So the* lame man 
getting on the shoulders of him who was blind, plucked 
the fruit, and both partook of it. After a time, the 
owner came and inquired for his fruit. The watchmen 
were called to an account, and charges were brought 
against them. The blind man said he had no eyes, 
and therefore could not see the fruit ; the lame man 
said he had no feet, and therefore could not reach it. 
The king knowing the guilt of the parties, ordered the 
lame man to mount on the shoulders of the blind man, 
and judged and punished them both at once. '' Thus," 
said the rabbi, " God will put the soul into the body 
and judge and punish them both together." 

Forget not, dear Sir, that the proceedings of that 
day stand among those things which have been revealed. 
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That the body shall arise from the grave and be re- 
occupied by the soul on that great day, and both pu- 
nished together, is clearly settled in the holy scriptures. 
He who can receive it, let him ; he that cannot, must 
answer to the God of the Bible. 

You perceive how flimsy are your arguments, now, 
even when a poor mortal like yourself touches them : — 

^ Frail as the gossamer—whose fibres span 
From shrub to shrub ; which lightest zephyrs fan 
Away, away ! " 

But, if on a future day, God shall acknowledge the 
divine inspiration of that book which you aflect to 
despise, all your sophistical cobwebs must be swept 
away. Alone ? No ! but your soul must go down 
with them into that fire "prepared for the devil aind 
his angels." Please read at your leisure, Dan. xii. 2 ; 
John V. 28— 29; Rev. xx. 11—13. 

A very short reply will do for your concluding sen- 
timents. The foUowing epitaph, written by a witty 
man, for the tombstone of one of your brethren, I 
would recommend for yours, when your " carcase " 
is laid in the dust : — 

'* Here lies a dicer, long in doubt 
If death could kill his soul or not ; 
Here ends his doubtfulness, at last 
Conyinced, bat O the die is cast I " 

May the Holy Spirit restrain you from running a 
risk that may involve you in the misery of the damned 
through eternity. So prays your sincere friend, 

J. C. 
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LETTER IX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Cork, July 12/A, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 

You put me in mind of a spider, running up and 
down, hither and thither, with a little thread ; wasting 
its own body, and wearing out its vitals, to make a 
curious web. No sooner is it finished, than the besom, 
with one wild sweep, destroys the gay and airy fabric, 
and often along with it, the unfortunate spider. Your 
web of sophistry will one day be torn to pieces, either 
by the besom of truth, wielded by the Holy Spirit ; 
or by Death, the most emphatic and conclusive of all 
preachers. Job viii. 14, is worth your attention ; and 
the effects of your principles are very strikingly no- 
ticed in Isaiah lix. 4, 5. 

All you have written, only goes to prove the truth 
of the testimony of one now with God, who, in his 
day, looked closely into your principles. " Infidelity 
grounds its existence on the fancied cheats it discovers 
in religious creeds, without having one original virtue 
to entitle it to respect. It is a system of negatives ; 
if system that may be called, whose only boast is, that 
it discovers errors in revelation, and hence assumes a 
title to credit, by instructing its votaries to disbelieve. 
Under the influence of this pure negation of excellence, 
it promotes its interests by the irritation of those pas- 
sions which it should be the business of our lives to 
subdue, and fortifies itself in those strange commotions 
which it contributes to raise." 

There is a pret^ and poetic sentimentalism in your 
views of death. Had you flourished in the days of a 
certain old poet, I fear his rude grapples would have 
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disturbed your ideas. I question now, whether your 
flowers can bear the following, although little more 
than half a blast : — 

« Strange to tell 
Bold sinners rant it all the way to hell ; 
Like fish that play in Jordan's silver stream, 
They bathe in sensual lusts, and never dream 
Of that dead sea to which the stream doth tend, 
And to their pleasure puts a fatal end ! '* 

I admit, that real repentance may not visit the death- 
beds of your characters ; but I cannot allow you to say, 
without contradiction, that remorse and terror never 
pay such a visit in their last hours. There is no 
necessity to go back to hardened Nero, who cried out 
in desperation, " Have I no friend, nor enemy, to rid 
me out of my pain ? " Nor to Juhan, the Apostate, 
who is reported to have taken into his hand, some of 
his own blood, and flung it into the air, exclaiming, 
Vicisti Galil! "Thou hast conquered me, O Galli- 
lean ! " meaning Jesus Christ. Tlie conduct of pagan 
bravadoes in extremity, given by a heathen writer, is 
quite illustrative of that of your modem infidel heroes, 
in the hour of death. Hear the testimony of this 
heathen : .'* When the Grecian forces hotly pursued 
us and we must needs venture over the great water, 
Strymon, frozen then, but beginning to thaw, when a 
hundred to one we had all died for it ; with mine own 
eyes I saw many of those gallants, whom I had heard 
before so boldly maintain there was no God, every 
one upon their knees, with eyes and hands lifted up, 
begging for help and mercy, and entreating that the ice 
might hold till they got over." It is not to be denied, 
that some of your sort die in a calm, but it only goes 
to prove that sentiment, " Their hope shall be as the 
givmg up of the ghost." Job xi. 20. " They retain 
their hope to the last," says a commentator, " and the 
last breath they breathe is the final and eternal ter- 

E 
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mination of their hope. They give up their hope aud 
their life together." 

Conversing one day with a missionary in Quebec, 
he told me the following well-attested fact : In a tavern, 
a number of men were standing, talking upon various 
subjects, among whom was an infidel of the foulest 
character. A gentleman of his acquaintance, tmiiing 
to him, said, " I have heard. Sir, that you deny the 
existence of a God, of a devil, and of a hell. Is it so ?*' 
The man replied, " I believe there is a place of rest, 
and that place is the grave ; but no man, while I live, 
shall ever persuade me there is a hell." These words 
had scarcely passed his lips when his head drooped, 
and, reclining upon the shoulders of one of his com- 

E anions — all was silent. When they laid hold of him 
e was a corpse. 

The dying hours of a certain great poet of the pre- 
sent century, would seem to make in your favour; 
though it evidently appears he was on the point of 
yiel&ig. A little before death he asked, with deep 
emotion, " Shall I sue for mercy ?" A few minutes 
after he mustered fortitude to exclaim, " Come, come, 
I must resume my bravery, and die like a man !" To 
these instances may be opposed the testimony of an- 
other. His wife seeing nim in great distress, said, 
" My dear, you appear as if your heart were breaking." 
He replied, " Let it break ; let it break; but it is hard 
work to die ;" and added, with a piercing look, *' Lord, 
have mercy ! Jesus save !" and expired. 

On the bed of his last illness, lay one of your bre- 
thren, in a certain town. The door opened, and a 
companion who had first led him into the path of vice 
entered. The dying infidel, recovering himself for a 
moment, recognized him with a bitter smile, saying, 
" Behold thy work ; thou hast done this !" The wretch 
approached, and began to pour into his ear his sophis- 
tical arguments. Whatever effect they might have had 
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upon the man in healthy they had lost all their efficacy 
upon him in this awful hour. Turning a face, pale 
with rage, he cried, " Leave me ! begone ! you have 
poisoned my existence ; you have directed my soul to 
hell ; and dare you, in this hour, torture your victim ?" 
The man slunk away rebuked, and left the room, per- 
haps in his turn to die the same miserable death. The 
poor infidel raved, swore, and blasphemed, till the 
nurse, unable to bear the horrible scene, fled, and left 
him to die alone. 

The sullen silence of a deathbed is a poor argument 
for the triumphs of infidelity. It is not till such men 
ai-e past speaking that their terrors, perhaps, begin. 
Some years ago a bad man fell into a certain river ; 
he was not permitted to remain there till the " vital 
spark" had fled, but was with difficulty restored to 
consciousness. He was asked what his feelings were 
when drowning ? " The most homble," said he, " you 
can conceive. All the sins I ever committed rushed 
at once into my mind, and conscience portrayed the 
whole to me ; yea, I beheld the flames of hell kindled 
before me." 

Before I sailed for this country, when in the State 
of Massachusetts, a man of God, in whose veracity I 
had the most perfect confidence, related to me an ac- 
count of a couple of deaths which had taken place. 
The first had carried out your principles to their true 
results. " I often conversed with him," said my friend, 
" and urged him to renounce his infidelity. The last 
time I saw him he got very angry : — 

* As if the legion-fiend his soul possess'd, 
And a whole hell were worrying in his breast; 
And frenzy fired the bold blasphemer's cheek, 
He look'd the curses which he could not speak.' 

' Were it not,' said he, ' that you are an old man, I 
would certainly horsewhip you.' I am glad," answered 

£ 2 
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my friend, " that anything saves me from your ven- 
geance ; but hear me. — He grew worse and worse, till 
God could apparently restrain his wrath no longer. 
He was struck with death at an unexpected hour. His 
agony of mind was greater than that of his body. He 
felt himself cited to appear before the eternal Judge. 
His diseased body could not live^ but his disconsolate 
soul understood too well the risk of dying. His refuges 
of lies failed him» under the convincing arguments of 
death. Finding death unavoidable, he hastened to be 
away. It is not for me to say whether, even then, the 
Spirit of God was still not striving to the uttermost, 
but you know. Sir, it is possible for a man, — 

' To feel his heart can bleed, yet not repent ; 
To sigh, yet not recede; to grieve, yet not relent.' 

Terror and distraction increased to such a degree that 
he entreated his physician to kill him. Receiving, of 
course, a prompt refusal, he turned to some of his 
neighbours, beseeching them to despatch him. But 
he died." 

The second case was that of a surgeon, a man of 
talents. He had not, it seems, the cold privilege 
allowed such a character by a poet : — 

** He that will be cheated to the last, 
Delusions, strong as hell, shall bind him fast." 

" That guilt, which had stood its ground so long against 
the threatenings of God, was arrested suddenly by 
death ; and wiSi very little warning he found himself 
on the very verge of time, just on tibe point of appear- 
ing before his justly-offended Maker. The frequent 
gleams of remorse, transient, it is true, which he had 
experienced when in health, had now kindled into a 
flame of mental agony. He had by some means ar- 
rived at a certainty tnat he must not entertain any 
other prospect than that of spending an eternity in 
hell. The scene was one which cannot be described. 
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Visitors fled in terror from his room. Only one wicked 
Universalist had the courage to remain wiui him. But 
he could not, after the surgeon's death, he persuaded 
to relate the terrific utterances connected with his last 
breathings." 

Ah ! Sir, your principles should yield you much 
advantage, with a great deal of comfort through life ; 
for I assure you there is nothing in them to afl!brd you 
consolation in a dying hour. 

I scarcely know why I have been impelled to write 
to you such a long letter. When I began, it was my 
intention to be very brief. May it be overruled for 
good. 

That was a true saying of an old divine, that God 
was longer in destroying Jericho than creating a world. 
When Adam and Eve had sinned, it was not before 
the cool of the evening that the voice of the Lord God 
was heard in the garden. But it was the voice of God 
" walking," not running, aflbrding, even then, an illus- 
tration of those attributes of his nature, " Merciful, 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
and transgression, and sin." An old writer has some- 
where said, that, " Justice pursues the enemies of God 
with leaden wings, but that it will lay hold of them 
sooner or later with hands of iron." 

May the eternal Spirit apply this letter to your 
conscience, and grant you repentance unto life ! So 
prays, your affectionate friend, 

tl > v/. 
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LETTER X, 

TO THE SAME. 

Cork, July 20th, 1842. 



Dear Sir, 



Your "last struggle " is really ridiculous. I shall 
avoid quotations, but I have never yet seen a more 
vivid iUustration of two or three lines of a comic 
poet: — 

*< As a fly in winter, 
That in a gleam of sunshine, creeping forth, 
Takes with stiff legs a feeble stroke or two. 
And falls npen its back.** 

Such an event affords me but little pleasure. Had 
my humble arguments led you to repentance, my 
feelings would have been of a quite different character. 
What is all this to me, if you still remain a hardened 
sinner. Were you even to embrace Christianity, but 
live and die without regeneration, it is not unlikely your 
soul would be involved in a deeper hell. Hold not 
the truth in unrighteousness. You may take the fol- 
lowing case as a reply to your extract : — 

A few years ago, in the winter, a large sleigh-stage 
started with twelve persons from Hoboken, opposite 
New York, for the city of Albany, on the Hudson 
river. Among the passengers was a most interesting 
young lady, deeply devoted to God, on her way to be 
married, to a missionary in Persia. There were also, 
an elderly gentleman, from the state of Ohio, and a 
young man ; but all strangers to each other. 

Sleigh riding, in that country, is a very pleasant 
and animated method of travelling. All were in a 
pleasant mood, enjoying the scenery. Passing tlirough 
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several towns and small villages^ it was remarked, 
"What an aspect of comfort and respectability is evident 
in places which are graced by the spire of a church." 
The elderly person alluded to, said, that he had tra- 
velled, and seen much in his time, but he would give 
it as a fruit of this observation, "Wherever there 
was a church, and stated minister, the people five or 
six miles round, were more orderly, sober, and cir- 
cumspect, than were those who did not enjoy such a 
privilege." 

This brought the young whiskered gentleman fully 
out He was just returning from college, where he 
had been preparing for one of the learned professions. 
As the old fiiend had intruded religion, he would 
give his opinion. " Priestcraft, witchcraft, and all the 
crafty doctrines of Christianity," said he " were only 
devised to scare the ignorant. Tlie laws of Lycurgus, 
are far superior to those of Moses. There is nothing 
to be feared from death ; at the most it is nothing 
more than a leap in the dark." 

The weather set in very bad, with rain in abundance, 
during several hours. At every tavern, while the horses 
drank water, the driver helped himself to rum. The 
winter road led them unto the bosom of the Hud- 
son, covered with ice ; and when upon its surface, they 
discovered their danger. Late rains had affected the 
ice, and the horses were up to their knees in snow and 
water. A deep and powerful river ran beneath them, 
with bold and craggy shores on either hand. A heavy 
snow storm came on ; the risk of plunging into air- 
holes was evident to all. The heads of Qie horses 
could scarcely be seen through the storm ; and the 
man of the whip drove on, declaring he neither feared 
death nor the devil. 

All felt, should the ice give way, ( and it was becom- 
ing worse and worse,) their destruction was inevitable. 

The distress of the young infidel was not to be 
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concealed. He trembled from head to foot> but was 
silent. 

The young lady appeared pale, and thoughtful, as 
she opened a small travelling-basket, and took out a 
little red book, turned over a few pages, and fixed her 
eye upon a passage. After a few moments, she closed 
the book, and shut her eyes. '* The secret of the 
Lord, is with them that fear him.*' The paleness dis- 
appeared firom her cheek, and a glow of heavenly peace 
and confidence suffused her beautiful countenance. 

God was gracious to them ; and, as they proceeded 
up the river, a way of escape from their peril, opened, 
while changing horses at the hotel, one of the party 
asked her, very politely, but with an interest she ap- 
preciated, what it was she found in the little book, 
which seemed to have such a happy effect upon her 
mind. "The book, sir," said she, " is named, 'Daily 
Food, for Christians ;* being a text for every day in the 
year. The one which gave me so much comfort, was 
the text for this day : '' ^s the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple, from henceforth, even for ever" Ps. cxxv. 2. 

I must now, my dear sir, bid you adieu. We may 
say of the infidel, and all who travel in the paths of 
wickedness, " The way of transgressors is hard.** None 
who have ever faithfully walked in those of righteous- 
ness, have found them contrary to that other declara- 
tion of the Holy Ghost : " Her ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace.** 

Suppose you commit to memory the following 
lines: — 

^ He that has light within his own clear hreast, 
May in the centre sit, and see bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thouglits, 
Benighted walks, under the mid-day sun ;— > 
Himself is his own dungeon ! " 

I remain, your sincere friend, J. C. 
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LETTER XI. 

V jQ ^ it ^ it 

Cork, Aug. 4th, 1842. 

My dear Friend, 

The points upon which you desire advice are 
numerous, and the time allotted to this letter is 
short, therefore I must he hrief. 

A few months ago when I landed in Duhlin, I had 
some gold, went to the hank of Ireland and had it 
changed into current coin. There was one piece I 
retained, — an American half-eagle in gold, given me 
hy my aunt for a " pocket-piece " hefore I sailed. I 
had also hills upon a hank in London, hy order from 
America, payahle sixty days after sight. Intending 
soon to leave Duhlin for England, and apprehending 
some difficulty imless I visited London, I concluded 
to retain them till then. Being detained longer in 
Duhlin than I expected, my ready funds were ex- 
hausted to one penny ; I was too husy in the work of 
God to make inquiries, hut was several times in morti- 
fying straits for the want of a little "pocket money." 
Often was I driven to the point of changing my 
favourite coin, and had aunt heen near me, she would 
have said in a moment, " Cash it." 

A friend at length told me, I need not he without 
money a single day, and cashed one of my hills im- 
mediately. Ignorance in spiritual matters may, in 
like manner, suhject us to much trouhle, and many 
imnecessary and evil reasonings. 

The fruits of the Spirit are every one given to us 
freely of God, and made known and sustained hy the 
Holy Spirit. 1 Cor. ii. 12. But for what purpose ? 
To he kept to look at ? or to he expended as the 
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necessities of the soul demand? The latter, most 
certainly. It is not essential that you should be able 
to realize or analyze in your heart all the fruits of tlie 
Spirit in the same hour. You should remember that 
as one piece of gold contains several pieces of silver, so 
it may be also with one of the " distinct fruits of the 
Spirit." Circumstances may absolutely demand that 
he who has a golden coin should have it changed into 
silver ; so it may be with the Christian in reference to 
one or more of those graces or " fruits of the Spirit," 
recorded in Galatians v. 22, 23. By this important pas- 
sage examine your heart. Suppose you eii]oy peace, but 
this implies faith. Love, but faith is included in love. 
Only be faithful, and that sweet peace or confiding love 
may be " changed " into conquering faith in the time 
of trial. Joy in God may spring out of peace, or 
faith, or love ; but when your heai't is thrilling with 
delight, your exulting soul is far above such nice dis- 
tinctions. This is proper. Who but a simpleton 
would refuse the pleasure of sunshine and a pleasant 
walk, until he had first, to his own satisfaction, analyzed 
a sunbeam ? Enjoy the sunny hour while you have it. 
Love, peace, and faith are surely there in this triumph 
of the soul, but joy carries the palm. When a great 
hero returns victorious, all eyes are fixed on him, and 
the subordinate oflScers who contributed to the victory, 
though present, are overlooked ; but when an account 
of the battle comes before the public, these officers 
appear very conspicuous in the engagement. You 
have love, but this is a piece of gold, and it may in time 
of necessity be discounted into " long-sufiering, gentle- 
ness, meekness, temperance." 

You desire my views as to what use we are to make 
of our past experience. Very little indeed, unless our 
souls are in a safe and happy state now. We may 
employ it for purposes of repentance, or humiliation ; 
but if we. have backslidden from God we must not en- 
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tertain hopes of heaven on that ground ; no, not at our 
peril. Ezek. xxxiii. 13. 

One day last winter, while in Limerick, I called at 
the house of an aged man. His daughter was present. 
I asked her whether she enjoyed religion. The old 
man remained silent for a few moments, to give her 
time to reply, for he knew it was not with her as for- 
merly. There was no answer. " Sir," he said, " when 
I was a boy I lived with my uncle, and I had plenty; — 
good breakfasts, good dinners, and suppers, but," point- 
ing to some potato cakes which were over the fire, pre- 
paring for their humble meal, he added, '* These cakes 
are better to me now" 

This was a homely, but a striking illustration. We 
can no more subsist upon grace received years or 
months ago, than that man could live upon me meals 
he received when a boy, at his rich uncle's table. A 
few potato cakes were of more importance to him in 
his old age. I would not, however, advise you to write 
your experience upon the sand. We are not to throw 
away the past dealings of God with our souls as we do 
our almanacs when mey are out of date. 

As these calendars are of use to the end of the year, 
so is the record of our past religious feelings to the end 
of life. Who would cast away his almanac when only 
the half of the year has expired ? 

The calculations laid down in the moment of the 
" new birth," are in force all the days of our life if the 
grace be retained, — from the first hour of our second 
birth to the last hour of our connexion with the body. 

If ever God pardon a sinner, there is a last moment 
when his sins are unpardoned, and a first, in which, 
for the sake of Christ, they are all forgivei]b> him. It 
is a matter of no small consequence that he should be 
able to distinguish such a period in his past history. 

A Christian has great advantage in all his conflicts 
when he can confidently refer to the precis^ time and 
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place of his conversion. The sea captain is much 
assisted and encouraged^ though tossed and driven by 
winds and waves, by a reference to the " reckoning " 
he has kept since land disappeared from his sight. 
Allow that he has lost his reckoning, or never had a 
correct one; it is no matter how well the ship is 
managed, he has no assurance he shall ever reach tlie 
port of his destination ; nor will he have any comfort 
tiU, by some means or other, he shall obtain his exact 
latitude and longitude. But the hour the matter is 
settled, is that from which he reckons. The illustra- 
tion shows the state of that man who has lost the grace 
of the second birth, or who seriously doubts whether 
the mighty change has been accomplisiied in the history 
of his mind. 

I told the congregation the other night of a good 
man in Dutches county. New York, who said, " I 
know the time and place of my conversion. It was in 
the comer of a certain field where God had mercy 
npon my soul ; and there I drove down a stake. The 
devil often assaults me ; but when he does so with vio- 
lence, I walk down to the spot, and I have thought the 
devil fool enough to accompany me. I point to the 
stake, and say, ' Now, devu, do you see that post P 
Well there, at such a time, God converted my soul ; 
and I enjoy the evidence yet' This is an argument 
satan has never been able to stand, and he gives the 
matter up as a lost case." 

But we have something more substantial than such 
a dead, corruptible witness. Please read Romans 
viii.15,16; Galatians iv. 6. When such a cry as is 
mentioned in the last passage comes into the heart, 
it is loud enough for the soul to hear; nor shall 
it ever be forgotten. 

Has the intelligent friend for whom you desire these 
remarks read the works of Dr. Paley ? If so, she 
will recognize the following striking sentiments. His 
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" Evidences of Christianity," and " Moral and Political 
Economy," are in high repute in all places of learning, 
and secure him from the imputation of being an " en- 
thusiast or a fanatic." "I do not/' says this great 
wiiter, " in the smallest degree, mean to imdervalue or 
speak lightly of such changes whenever or in whomso- 
ever they take place. Nor to deny that they may be 
sudden, yet lasting. Nay, I am rather inclined to tnink, 
that it is in this manner they frequently take place. 
Nor to dispute, what is upon good testimony alleged, 
concerning conversion being brought about by afiecting 
incidents of life, striking passages of scripture ; by im- 
pressive discourses from the pulpit; by what we meet 
with in books, or even by single touchmg sentences in 
such discourses or books. I am not disposed to question 
such relations unnecessarily, but rather to bless God for 
such instances when I hear of them, and to regard 
them as merciful ordinations of his providence. Now 
of the persons in our congregations, to whom we not 
only may, but must preach the doctrine of conversion 
plainly and directly, are there, who, with the name in- 
deed of Christians, have hitherto passed their lives 
without any internal religion whatever. These are no 
more Christians as to any actual benefit of Christianity 
to their souls, than the most hardened Jew, or the most 
profligate Gentile was in the age of the gospel. As to 
any difference in the two cases, it is all against them. 
These must be converted before thev can be saved. 
The course of their thoughts must be changed ; the 
very principles upon whicn they act must be changed. 
Considerations which never, or hardly ever, entered into 
their minds must deeply and perpetually engage them. 
Views and motives which did not influence them at 
all, must become the views and motives which they 
regularly consult, and by which they are guided ; that 
is to say, there must be a revolution of principle. The 
visible conduct will change, but there must be a 
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revolution within, A change so entire, so deep, so 
important as this, I do allow to be conversion ; and no 
one who is in the situation above desciibed, can be 
saved without undergoing it ; and he must necessarily 
both be sensible of it a ^ the time, and remember it all 
his life afterwards. It is too momentous an event ever 
to be forgotten ; a man might as easily cease to recol- 
lect his escape from shipwreck. Whether it was sudden, 
or whether it was gradual, if it were effected, (and the 
fruits will prove that,) it was true conversion, and every 
such person may justly both believe and say for him- 
self, that he was converted at a particular assignable 
time. It may not be necessary to speak of his con- 
version, but he will always think o/eV with unbounded 
thankfulness to the Giver of all grace, the Author of 
all mercies. 

The next description of persons to whom we must 
preach conversion, properly so called, are those who 
allow themselves in the com-se of any known sin. The 
allowed prevalence of any one known sin is sufficient 
to exclude us from the character of God*s children ; 
and we must be converted from sin in order to become 
such. Here then we must preach conversion. 

In these two cases, therefore, men must be converted, 
or remain unconverted and die ; and the time of con- 
version can be ascertained. There must that pass 
within them at some particular assignable time, which 
is properly conversion, and will all their lives be re- 
membered as such. This description, without all 
doubt, comprehends great numbers, and it is each 
person's business to settle it with himself whether he 
be not of ^the number ; if he be, he sees what is to be 
done." 

But to refer more immediately to your own expe- 
rience. It is your duty to keep in memory God's 
gracious dealings with your soul in times past. The 
Israelites were commanded by the Lord, Exod. xvi. 32, 
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33, to fill a pot with manna, and lay it up before the 
Testimony as a memorial of the bread rained from 
heaven when God brought his people out of the land 
of Egypt. The stone which the prophet Samuel raised 
between Mizpeh and Sher, was a Remembrancer. He 
nameth it Ebenezer, saying, " Hitherto hath tlie Lord 
helped us." 

I remember walking one afternoon in a retired spot, 
some months before I sailed for Europe. It had been 
named Providence-path, because there I had prevailed 
with God in a time of great distress connected with 
my present tour. All the past providences of the 
Lord, and manifestations to my soul, came up before 
my mind in a manner similar to that part of Ezekiers 
vision: " The appearance of wheels — and their work was 
as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel." I saw 
how one wheel had worked into another, and started a 
third, and fourth, and so on till the great wheel for Eu- 
rope was set in slow motion. Beyond this wheel I could 
not see. Then there were small wheels within wheels, 
but all working, Rom. viii. 28, and contributing to the 
great events of my life. I could name every wheel, 
and the results it produced upon the one it set in 
motion. I wondered, admired, and adored. Before 
leaving the favourite walk, I traced the whole gently 
upon the bark of a tree; but in my absence some 
rogue came, cut it down, and carried it off, I knew not 
whither. My diagrams I hoped might remain till I 
returned from Europe, when, perhaps, a few more 
wheels might be added. They are, however, too deeply 
traced upon my memory ever to be obliterated in time 
or eternity. 

I shall let a very old divine speak to the other 
points of your letter. You may let * * * see it if 
you think proper : " Pretenders to the service of god- 
liness are indeed like the sands of the sea, numerous ; 
hut practitioners, or faithful servants, are like the pearls 
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of the sea> rare and precious. Many court godliness^ 
but few marry her; for indeed many deal with her, as the 
Germans with the Italians, or the Dutch with the Spa- 
niards ; — hold a fair outward correspondence, enough to 
serve for mutual trade and traffic, out enter not into a 
near familiarity. They have no great intimacy with 
godliness. It is rather a stranger to them, whom now 
and then they pay a visit to, for fashion's sake, than an 
indweller and constant inhabitant. Godliness hath 
many complimental servants that will give her the cap 
and the knee ; a few good words and outward ceremonies. 
But godliness hath few faithful friends that make her 
the mistress of their affections ; that give her the com- 
mand of their hearts, and that wait upon her, and walk 
with her all the day long." 

I must now bring thb long letter to a close. May 
the good will of Him that dwelt in the bush be with 
you ! May he make you like the tree in the first 
Fsalm, planted by the rivers of the water of life! 
May you bring forth the fruits of holiness 'in due 
season ! May your leaf never wither; and whatsoever 
you do, may it prosper ! So prays your most affec- 
tionate brotner in Jesus Christ our Lord, 

J. C. 



LETTER XII. 

TO "If # # # AMERICA. 

Bandon, Sept. 26th, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 

On Saturday, 30th July, I left Cork for this town. 
Before I bade adieu to Cork, I felt it my duty to 
deliver a few lectures on Temperance. Some battled 
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hard for the wine bottle, but Dobly surrendered to the 
convincing arguments of tee-totalism. A society was 
Ibrmed, denominated, " The Cork Young Men's Total 
Abstinence Society," that is, " total abstinence" from 
all intoxicating drinks. The meetings were animated, 
fuid several of the brethren advocated the cause most 
eloquently. The youi^ society was in a very flourish- 
ing condition when I left, and those who had joined it 
well satisfied with the step they had taken. 

This cause, like every other benevolent institution 
of the day, requires to be kept in motion by a stirring 
and vigorous advocacy. What would become of Mis- 
sionary, Bible, Tract, and other kindred Societies, 
without public meetings, and the powerful and arous- 
ing speeches delivered on such occasions ? What 
would become of the church and the Christian world, 
notwithstanding the hold which the gospel and the 
Bible have upon the consciences of the population, if 
gospel sermons were as " few and far between" as are 
addresses on total abstinence P If sin and its servants 
would, in such a case, blight or root out the cause of 
truth and true religion (rcaoa the church and from the 
world, the same results, under like circumstances, will 
unquestionably attend the cause of temperance on 
total abstinence principles; alcohol, with its grog- 
shops and votaries, would soon undo all that has been 
done to cleanse our globe from the sin of drunkenness. 
The Temperance Society will prosper in Cork, if its 
friends will not allow it to sleep ; but, if they do, it 
will soon come to an end, and they will have none to 
blame for it but tbrraselves. As I keep a copy of this 
letter, and may publish it on this side of the Atlantic, 
it is not unlikely that the Corkonians may see it. But 
I have written to them since I came to Bandon, offer- 
ing them this motto, Action ! Action ! ! Action ! ! ! 
Not that I would advise any of them to make it a 
hobby in preaching, in prayer meetings, in class meet- 
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meetings, or in love-feasts, as this would only tend 
to prejudice and disgust those who are not yet con- 
vinced ; but to plan their public meetings so as not to 
give dnmkards and temperate drinkers, time to check 
their uneasiness or fortify themselves before another 
discharge of temperance truth is poured into their 
entrenchments. Let the friends not be afraid of a 
little money ; let them call forward the best speakers 
of the day ; whatever talent God has enlisted against 
alcohohc drinks, let them wield against the hydra- 
headed monster, and punch and wine, and ale and 
porter drinking will become quite as unfashionable in 
respectable families in Cork, as in America. You 
know the battle we had to fight in America, and the 
results ; that upon the tables and side-boards of thou- 
sfimds of families, those drinks were not to be seen ; 
the effects upon the rising generation, as well as upon 
the morals and religious movements of the adult popu- 
lation, eternity alone will reveal. We can never know 
the final results in time, great as they are acknowledged 
to be. 

A few days before I left Cork, Father Mathew 
honoured me with a visit. We had a very agreeable 
conversation for three quarters of an hour on temper- 
ance. He seems an excellent man, fidl of benevo- 
lence and good will to all classes of his fellow men ; 
and determined, while he lives, to prosecute with his 
characteristic ardour, the cause of temperance, for 
the promotion of which, it would appear, God has 
raised him up. 

If Mr. Mathew can only succeed in steering his 
temperance ship clear of the rocks of political intrigue, 
which seems to be the fixed purpose of his heart, the 
elevating and glorious results in the future history of 
Ireland, can no more be doubted, than the beneficial 
influence upon the millions of tee-to tallers already 
enrolled beneath his temperance banners. There is 
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not^ I presume, a Protestant in Ireland, that has not 
been forced into the acknowledgment of a change, not, 
of course, in the Roman Catholic religion, but in the 
moral habits of the people in reference to intoxicating 
drinks and drunkenness. The fruits of the reforma- 
tion, sobriety and elevation of moral cJiaracter are 
such as cannot be denied, their enemies themselves 
being witnesses. 

I opened my commission here on Sabbath, 3 1st of 
July, in the use of that text, Heb. vii. 25 ; since then, 
have been preaching four nights in the week, and twice 
on the Sabbath. A few have been converted to God. 
The influence upon the Wesleyan church, is very 
gracious indeed, but the inhabitants generally seem as 
yet unmoved. The good citizens, as far as we have 
become acquainted, treat me with great civiUty, but 
on the subject of religion, the general state of the 
public mind appears to be, *' I pray thee have me 
excused!" 

The congregations are tolerable, but our doinss or 
sayings, excite but very little interest beyond the 
families of Methodism ; why, I cannot teU. Popular- 
ity or influence over a community, is, especially when 
a good man is concerned, the gift of God ; but the 
Lord does not seem to deliver them into my hand, and 
I greatly fear, I stepped out of the order of God in 
coming here at all. Yesterday, I was much cast 
down and sorely bufieted by the enemy. I have ex- 
perienced nothing like it since I left Dublin. 

A few days ago, I received the following letter : — 

" My very bear and worthy Friend, 

I HAVE sent to London, lately, £400., in half notes, 
the first halves directed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the corresponding ones to the Duke of 
Welhngton, (concealing my name,) with the request 

r 2 
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tliat the receipt might be acknowledged in the London 
Times newspaper^ and a copy of the said paper to be 
forwarded to the Rev. James Caughey, Methodist 
minister, Bandon ; as I mentioned, that it was through 
the instrumentality of yom* preaching, that the money 
was restored. I would be glad to know, when you 
receive the paper, and will be thankful that you wiD 
keep it for me. I constantly remember you when on 
my knees, and the prayer I offer up is, that the Al- 
mighty may keep you in the same humble state that 

you were in while in , and that many more souls 

may be given for your hire. Oh ! pray for me. I 
remain, dear Sir, your most affectionate brother in 

Jesus Christ, 

« « « ♦ " 

• 

The paper referred to now lies before me, with the 
acknowledgment therein, the Chancellor's name on 
the wrapper. I am about to write to the individuaL 
When in Cork, a person was convinced of the neces- 
sity of restitution, of a sum much less than the above, 
in consequence of having cheated the revenue, fifteen 
years ago ; I assisted the poor fellow by obtaining the 
advice of a revenue officer, and penned for him a letter 
to the Chancellor, signed *' conscience money," which 
he sent by post. 

While upon this subject, you will be gratified to 
leani another case of restitution, and it may perhaps, 
serve to explain the secret why * * * and * * * 
/wt in such a singular manner. While in * * *, and 
during the revival, a person who resided in * * * 
street experienced a clear sense of the pardoning love 
of God, and joined the Methodist church. Her hus- 
band no sooner knew of it than he began to persecute 
her ; he vowed vengeance against her, and in one or two 
instances knocked her down to the floor with his fist. 
She bore it with the patience of a real Christian. 
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Few knew her troubles, but she stood fast, and clung 
to God and his people. A short time after I arrived 
at * * *, I was surprised in meeting the man in a 
shop. He drew me aside hastily, and begged I would 
not call him by the name he had at ♦ ♦ *, but by 
♦ * *, as the latter was his real name. We walked 
out together, and he expressed himself as having be- 
come " quite a new man." " But," I inquired, ** why 
did you conduct yourself so to your wife in ♦ * * ? 
you acted as if the devil were in you !** The substance 
of his reply was, " I was very unhappy. But I should 
remark, first, I have abandoned the use of liquor ; and, 
secondly, God has compelled me to become an honest 
man. The secret of my opposition to my wife was, I 
had no hopes of salvation myself. To be short, Sir, I 
formerly resided at* ♦*in * ♦ ♦;! ran away from 
my creditors, and kept several thousands in my pos- 
session. I changed my name at ♦ * * to avoid 
detection ; but. Sir, I have made restitution, and I have 
obtained gi'eat peace of mind. My soul was tor- 
mented ; God began also to afflict my body, and con- 
vinced me, that it was on account of my dishonesty. 
My disease has disappeared with my mental disti'ess, 
and I am now a happy man." 

I have been doubting in my mind, whether you will 
be satisfied with me, for filling up my letter with these 
restitution cases ; still, as they serve to illustrate the 
power of the gospel, in casting out bad principles, by the 
expulsive force of those peculiarly its own : I hope the 
relation, on that account, may not be uninteresting. 

My soul is frequently assfiSled by the grand adver- 
sary ; but often, when tlie enemy c€)mes in as a flood, 
the Spirit of God raises up a standard against him. 
In general, my peace and rest in God are soul satisfy- 
ing. He is my object and aim. If I have any hap- 
piness, it is in Him. I have much to humble me, 
but '* covered is my unrighteousness." The blood of 

F 3 
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Jesus Christ has washed away my guilt and stains. I 
rest upon the merits of the atonement, and have the 
victory; and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth me 
from all sin. O what a happiness is this ! Love U> 
Mrs. H., and I remain, dear Sir, your ever affectionate 
brother in Jesus Christ, 

J. C. 
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J>Q * * * # « -X- 

Bandon, Ireland, Oct Srd, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 

Although it is not possible for this letter to go 
by to-morrow's steamer from Liverpool, and therefore 
must be retained till the 1 9th inst., yet as the writing 
mood is upon me, I have concluded to " take time by 
the forelock," and get it ready. 

Permit me, in 3ie outset, to oppose the following 
verse to yours : — 

" Thick waters show no images of thiugs ; 
Friends are each other's mirrors, and should he 
Clearer than crystal or the mountain springs. 
And free from cloud, design, or flattery." 

I allow all you say on " contraries illustrating con- 
traries" — " the two fields of grain, one thin, shrunk, 
and shrivelled; the other, rich and luxuriant;" the 
" two clouds, presenting their contraries of darkness 
and brightness, gloom and glory ;" the one throwing 
the other into bolder and more striking relief, and 
mutually serving to illustrate each other ; these are 
happy illustrations, but you must not foi^et the senti- 
pxent of a poet : — 
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^ 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And clothes the mountain in its azure hue." 

The ruggedness of the landscape is greatly lessened 
by being only seen at a distance. Great allowance 
should be made, when the position occupied by tlie 
person who is scanning those fields is considered. If 
too near, one may be seen to great disadvantage ; but 
distance may msd^e the only diiierence with respect to 
the other. It is here that the principle of deception 
often works, and where I have frequently detected it, 
in my estimate respecting both myself and others. 
In reference to those clouds, much may depend upon 
the point of observation; the bright one may have 
dark shades, and the dark a bright side, when seen 
from a diilerent direction. Will you allow the appli- 
cation ? You stand too near your own field ; your 
eye is fixed upon the dark side of your own cloud ; 
you see me and the circumstances in which I am 
placed, in the far away and shadowy distance. The 
disadvantages of your situation, with all its vexations, 
are indeed, dull and sombre certainties, while the broad 
outlines of mine are only seen; distance lends its 
graces as to the landscape, and fancy, ignorant of the 
soft illusions, fills it up with a thousand romantic 
charms. Could you only approach a little nearer, 
and acquaint yourself by actual experience with the 
ground over which vision has been expatiating, " the 
fairy enchantment" which deludes your imagination 
would soon disappear before stem and rugged reality. 
Do not, my dear Sir, entertain the thought for a mo- 
ment that my path is a smooth one. Your " trials'* 
and mine differ, but I have them as well as you ; nor 
do I expect it to be otherwise, till my soul is lodged 
in Abraham's bosom. The tears I have shed, and the 
agonies and sore conflicts I have passed through, in 
fighting with the opposing powers of heU, are known 
only to my heavenly Father. Under open sky, upon 

F 4 
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the cold and damp ground, or upon the floor of my 
bed-room, I have lain in exquisite anguish, with 
prayers and supplications, strong cryings and tears, — 

<* And what I felt, I oft shall feel again." 

He that wages war with heD, must expect to suffer 
hell's rage ; but the opposition from infernal powers is 
varied according to our temperament and circum- 
stances. When perusing an old volume the other 
day, I fell in with one of Luther s letters to his friend 
Melancthon. It was written in 1522, and at a time 
when all hell was moved against these devoted men ; 
when the rage of the papists, and threats of those high 
in power, knew no bounds ; and when their fury me- 
naced every moment, and seemed about to come down 
upon them like a tornado. Melancthon gave himself 
up to grief, sighs, and tears. At this crisis, Luther 
wrote him the following letter : — 

*' In private conflicts, I am weak and you are 
strong ; but in public conflicts, you are found weak, 
and I am stronger, because I am assured that our 
cause is just. If we fall, Christ, the Lord and Ruler 
of the world, falleth witii us ; and suppose he fall : 
Mallem ruere cum Ckristo, quam regnare cum 
CtBsare ! ' I had rather fall with Christ, than reign 
with Caesar.' I extremely dislike your excessive 
cares, with which you say you are ahnost consumed. 
That these reign so much in your heart, is not so 
much from the greatness of the danger, as from the 
greatness of your incredulity. If the cause be bad,, 
let us give it up, and flee back ; if it be good, why do 
we make God a liar, who hath given us so great pro- 
mises ? " saying, ' Cast thy care upon the Lord ; be 
of good comfort, I have overcome the world.* A man 
would fetch such sentences as I have quoted upon his 
knees, from Rome to Jerusalem. If Christ be tho 
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conqueror of the world, why should we fear it, as if it 
could overcome us P Be courageous and cheerful, 
solicitous for nothing ; the Lord is at hand to help us.** 

Can you make the application, and ohey the injunc- 
tion of the apostle : " Whom resist, steadfast in the 
faith, knowing that the same afflictions," either inward 
or outward, " are accompUshed in your brethren that 
are in the world." That was a choice saying of one 
now with God. " A Christian is never without an 
enemy to persecute him, inwardly or outwardly ; even 
this is a temptation of the devil, to think that we are 
at any time free from temptation." The things you 
speak of are annoying ; you should rather wonder that 
you have not a heavier tax to pay. Patience, pru- 
dence, and perseverance, are the graces you are now 
called to exercise ; and I am persuaded, that an in- 
crease of the love of God in your heart, will materially 
assist you in your exercises. 

I have read somewhere, the saying of a good man, 
that calumny and detraction are like sparks ; if you do 
not blow them, they will go out of themselves. A 
poet has well said : — 

" There is a lust in mau, no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, 
While Tirtuous actions are but bom to die !" 

Some years ago, I was amused with the sentiment 
of a witty fellow : " A Lie will travel from Maine to 
Georgia, while Truth is putting on his boots ; in that 
case," he added, " truth should not stop to put on 
his boots ; the difficulty lies in allowing the lie to run 
so far ahead ; let them start abreast, and truth asainst 
the field. It may be distanced at the first heat, but in 
the long run, it is sure to secure the prize." 

The above is clever, but I am inclined to think Truth 
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soroetimes draws on his boots too soon^ and in his 
haste and splutter, exposes himself to suspicion. 
I like the saying of another strong minded man, 
better : " Falsehood flies as swift as the wind, and 
Truth creeps behind at a snail's pace ; but falsehood 
makes so many twistings and turnings, that Truth, 
keeping steadily on, and looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, overtakes it before long !" May your 
experience be that of the old proverb: Hie tnurus 
aheneus, etc. : " Let this be thy brazen wall of defence, 
to be conscious of no crime, and to turn pale at no 
accusation." Say also, with the philosopher, " I will 
live so that nol)ody will believe them.*' 

The other cases, however, that vou mention, consti- 
tute the severest, — "deceptive mend ship;" and the 
danger is, lest your late trials should lead you to in- 
dulge in coldness and suspicion towards your real 
friends. 

** But here again, the danger lies, 
Lest, having misapplied onr ejes. 
And taken trash for treasure, 
We should unwarily conclude, 
Friendship, a false ideal good, 
A mere Utopian pleasure." 

Beware of this extreme ! Beware of misanthropy ! 
It is a most unhappy feeling ; the smallest degree of 
it sours the mind, and unfits it for the pleasures of so- 
cial life, and predisposes us to take ofience at the most 
trifling occurrences. I would rather be deceived a 
thousand times in my friendships, than have the sen- 
sations of a misanthrope. This is the only part of 
your severe troubles, with which I cannot sympathize 
by experience, as I do not recollect that I have ever 
yet been deceived, where I have reposed confidence in 
the bosom of friendship. For this I feel truly thank- 
ful to God. Allow me, however, to remind you, that 
thereare yet many real friends upon your list, and I 
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have DO doubt you will yet find many more. As one 
has said^ on a similar occasion, " One piece of gold will 
often repay us for turning up much rubbi^ ;" so I 
hope, if doomed to turn over many more heaps of 
rubbish, you will go on doing so, in full expectation of 
meeting with " good men and true" to fill up the 
spaces in your broken ranks. 

Your complaint only proves, that words are cheap 
things, and " professional friendship" does not cost 
much. We may say of this, as did the Italian poet, 
who lived in a very small house, and who, on being 
asked, why he who had so eloquently described mag- 
nificent palaces, should himself live in a house so small 
and shabby. He replied, " Words are put together 
cheaper than stones." Although your case is some- 
what dissimilar, it reminds me of the severity of a 
Latin poet against one Candidus, the fruit of whose 
friendship, it would appear, only grew upon his tongue. 
The translation of one of his verses runs thus : '' Thou 
sayest, my friend Candidus, that all things are com- 
mon among friends ; but it seems these words of thine 
are the all thinas ; for, of all thy wealth and goods, 
thou makest no friend thou hast a doit the better ; thou 
givest nothing at all, and yet art most prodigal of thy 
language, and wearest out that proverb threadbare, 
n^vra xoiV(x (fCKcoVy " All things are conmion among 
friends." 

St. John touches this forcibly : " My little children, 
let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed, 
and in truth." 

Permit me, my dear friend, to direct your sorrowful 
mind to those passages of scripture, with which you 
are familiar : " God is a sun and a shield ;" " God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all ;" and again, 
" VVith him there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning." I do not bring these beautiful declara- 
rations before you, merely to put you in remembrance 
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of God's unchangeable friendship to those who love and 
obey ; but to urge the necessity of living in close and 
intimate union with Him, who " is light," so that nei- 
ther devils nor men may cast your soul into the shade. 
Once I received a very important lesson, from a very 
simple incident, which I trust will be a blessing to me 
so long as I live. One evening, several years ago, I 
went aboard a steamer, at the city of Albany, and sailed 
for New York. After admiring the beautiful scenery 
of the Hudson, till night obscured every object on the 
shores from my view, I retired to the gentlemen's cabin 
and sat down to read, taking a seat some distance from 
the lamp. It was not long before dark shadows, to 
my great annoyance flitted again and again over my 
book, in consequence of careless servants, and unthink- 
ing passengers passing and repassing between me and 
the light. I bore it for some time with great patience, 
closing my eyes till the shadows flitted over the page, 
philosophizing on the benefit of tranquillity in all the 
changing scenes of Kfe. Each person being intent 
upon his own business and pleasure, the studious 
stranger never entered their tnoughts. At last the 
inconvenience became too great for even philosophy 
to bear patiently, and it suggested a remedy. Observ- 
ing that the thoroughfare lay between me and the 
lamp, I concluded to occupy it, and draw so close to 
the source of Hght, as to prevent any one from coming 
between me and it I did so, and here my troubles 
ended ; the stir was as great as ever, but the voyagers 
found a passage behind me, and " left me alone in my 
glory." I was only a few moments in this advanta- 
geous position, before I was disturbed by another 
class of agents, not less stirring than those I had con- 
trived to avoid, and which equally prohibited me from 
reading. A poet has described them thus : — 

^ Lull'd in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Oor thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 
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Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rise^ 
Each stamps its image as the other flies," 

I recollected how often since God converted my 
«oul, my peace had been broken or destroyed, by a 
great variety of agents, many of them as unthinking 
and undesigning as these passengers ; and why P In 
nine instances out of ten, my soul stood at such a dis- 
tance from God, as to leave a thoroughfare between 
me and him, which was perpetually occupied by these 
intruders; my soul being thus excluded from the 
beams of the great Source of light, happiness, and 
comfort, I have been dark, cold, and unhappy. 

" Ah !" I thought, " now I know the cause of all my 
troubles ; and the method of redress for all my grievanc- 
es is revealed. From henceforth, by the grace of God, 
I shall endeavour to live so near the Lord, that no crea- 
ture under heaven shall be able to come between us. 
Then I shall walk in cheerful light under the sunshine of 
his countenance, and shall read, uninterruptedly, ' my 
title clear ' to his favour, and to his heaven. Then I shall 
cheerfully bear whatever may come,— losses, and cross- 
es, sickness or health, prosperity or adversity. Friends 
in such case may divert or prove true, may be spared 
to my embraces, or wither and die ; and though tenderly 
alive to the whole, yet the presence or absence of these, 
which one has somewhere compared to * candle light in 
the presence of sunbeams,' can make no material differ- 
ence to the soul upon which the Sun of Righteousness 
hath arisen, with healing in his wings. Mai. iv. 2. 
My experience will be continually : — 

' The eternal sunshine of the spotless mind, 
Each prayer accepted, and each wish resigned.' " 

With respect to the other points in your letter, I 
really find it difficult at so great a distance to deter- 
mine. All ships without cargo need ballast, some 
more, some less; and it matters not to the captain 
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what it is^ so that it be not too bulky^ and the vessel 
is kept steady. The coarsest, and most worthless ma- 
terial, is generally thrown in for ballast ; but a cargo, 
if there be a sufficiency of it, renders this precaution 
unnecessary. Most Cnristians need a little ballast, — 
troubles and afflictions of various kinds, to keep them 
steady, otherwise they would capsize, or be hard to 
manage ; some require more, others less ; but the more 
love and faith, the more holiness we have, the less bal- 
last we shall need to keep us steady in our passage to 
heaven, which is frequently boisterous : — 

** Throngh tribulations deep, 
The way to glory lies, 
That stormy course I keep, 
'Neath these tempestuous skies, 
By winds and waves 
I am toss*d and driven, 
Freighted with grace, 
And bound for heaven !" 

I have often thought the religious experience, or, if 
you please, " temperament " of some people, is not 
unlike a clock ; one or two dead weights are necessary 
to keep the machinery going with regularity. A 
quaint old poet I was reading the other day, when 
describing the state of his soul in prayer, under the 
figure of a rusty clock, makes known his requests, but 
never mentions the weights at all. But hear him : — 

''My soul is a clock, whose wheels (for want of use 
And winding up, being subject to the abuse 
Of eating rust) wants vigour to fulfil 
Her twelve hours task, and show her Maker's skill. 

But idlely sleeps unmoved, and standeth still. 

* * * « • 

Great God, it is thy work, and therefore good ; 

If thou be pleased to cleanse it with thy blood, 

And wind it up with thy soul-moving keys, 

Her busy wheels shall serve thee all her days ; 

Her hand shall point thy power, her hammer strike thy praise.'* 
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But, to change the figure, I can very well conceive 
how a threadbare coat may have a happy heart beneath 
it ; or how a man may have a burden upon his back, 
and sunshine in his soul. Remember my lesson on 
board the steamer. The great point to be settled, is, 
'* Can I see God in this ? Is this providential ? Can 
it be avoided or removed ? The question is not, what 
ought I to have done ? but, what is my duty now ? If 
I can do nothing but suffer, let me do this. If God 
alone can help me, then I must be still." Are these 
your feelings ? Then let me call to your aid the senti- 
ments of a suffering servant of the living God : " He 
will do the work, and his hand will be seen in the doing 
of it. We are obliged to wait for the tide. When 
that flows, and the wind sets in fair^ let us hoist sail. 
When the tide has left a ship on the beach^ an army 
may attempt to move it in vain ; but when she is afloat 
in the water, a small force moves her. We must wait 
the openings of Providence." In the meantime, you 
may realize the truth of the Chinese maxim : " What- 
ever tempests may arise, tranquillity is a port always 
open to the innocent heart." The following is better : 
" Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he will sustain 
thee ; he will never suffer the righteous to be moved." 

Perhaps another lesson, which I received several 
years ago, may be usefid to you in the present juncture 
of yoiur affairs. 

My mind had been sorely exercised for some time, 
respecting temporal affairs, out of which I could see 
no way of deliverance, feeling unwilling at the same 
time to rest the matter in uncertainty. That scriptural 
direction was forgotten : " He that believeth, shall not 
make haste." One day, as I was standing in an hotel, 
in the city of Troy, waiting the arrival of the coach, I 
took up a common newspaper, when my eye rested 
upon the following paragraph, denominated, " The just 
principles of wisdom," which seemed to have been 
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written expressly for me : " Distresses that are r^nov- 
able, remove ; those that camiot be removed, bear wiih 
as little disquietude as possible. In every situation in 
life there are some comforts; find them out and enjoy 
them." 

May you not also, my dear Sir, receive some bene- 
fit from the above ? Endeavour to do so, and God 
will help you. Trust in the Lord with all your heart, 
and wait patiently for him, and he shall bring it to 
pass. And while you are doing so, you may adopt 
the language of a very old poet : — 

" Fear not the rocks, or world's imperious waxes, 
Thou climb*st a Rock, my soul, a Rock that saves!" 

We have had, hitherto, a very hard conflict in 
Bandon ; the hardest in which I have ever been en- 
gaged. Last sabbath, however, was a glorious day 
to many. We had a select paeeting for the young 
converts in the afternoon, and forty-four persons came 
forward and testified, that, during the last four weeks, 
God, for Christ's sake, had forgiven their sins. It was* 
indeed a powerful and melting time. I have witnessed 
nothing like it since the commencement of the special 
services. Many of the old members were bathed in 
tears, and toward the close of the service, a large num- 
ber of awakened sinners approached the communion 
rail, and knelt to be prayed lor. Their cries for mercy 
were piercing. This happy hour amply repaid me for 
all my tears and groans, and labours, during these last 
nine weeks. The Lord saw that I needed such a 
manifestation of his power, for my soul was greatly 
discouraged. 

Now I am sure you will be satisfied with the length 
of this letter. Love to * ^^ * and * * *, and I 
remain, etc. 

J. C. 
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LETTER XIV. 

TO MT SISTBB IN AMERICA. 

Cork, Ireland, October 28M, 1842. 

Mt dear Sister, 

This morning I had my baggage taken aboard a 
steamer, but just as we were about to sail for Liver- 
pool, an accident occurred to the machineiy, and the 
passengers were requested to disembark. 

Before leaving me vessel, a person informed me, 
who had the means of knowing, that the boilers were 
in a most wretched and dangerous condition, and that 
this was the last trip previous to a refit in England. 

Had the accident taken place when out at sea, even 
if an explosion had been avoided, a crippled machinery 
might have let us drift upon a lee shore, attended 
wiui the most fatal consequences to all on board. 
With a thankful heart, I put my signature to that 
beautiful verse : — 

^ Keeps with most distinguished care, 
The man who on thy love depends ; 
Watches every numbered hair, 
And all his steps attends." 

A party of the Cork friends had accompanied me to 
the boat, having previously exercised all their powers 
of persuasion to induce me to spend the Sabbath with 
them ; but being fully conscious, that my work, for the 
present, was finished in L'eland, I could not consent ; 
but when they saw me and my baggage put ashore, 
they accosted me with a glowing satisfaction of coun- 
tenance : " Oh ! indeed, then, God will not let you 
leave us ! It is plain, your work is not done in Cork, 
and he has sent you back to complete it." 

G 
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My mind » involved in great anxiety, as to the 
path of duty. A steamer sails to-morrow for Ijver- 
pool, and another ahout the middle of next week for 
Bristol, but there is no impression upon my mind that 
I ought to visit B. ; Liverpool is constantly before me, 
although I have no official invitation from thence ; to- 
morrow also, is Saturday, and should I sail, that would 
leave me at sea on the sabbath ; and if I put off another 
week, it is more than probable I must sail on Saturday 
also. Well ! I have committed the matter to God, 
and will now spend a few minutes in giving you a 
sketch of my proceedings since the date of my last 
letter to * * *, which no doubt you have seen. 

The revival advanced with a slowness that distressed 
me during the remainder of my stay in Bandon. I 
felt as if Acre were something wrong and deeply griev- 
ous to the Holy Spirit somewhere ; perhaps the day of 
judgment shall alone reveal it. On Sabbath, the 16th 
inst., twenty additional persons came forward as wit- 
nesses to the blessing of justification through faith in 
the merits of Christ. 

I have just been examining my notes of a few ex- 
cursions made while in Bandon, but they are so lean, 
it is doubtful whether they will be interesting to you. 
A few weeks since, in company with a small party of 
our friends, I rode over to Kiusale, to see my kind 
friends, the Rev. Robinson Scott and wife, whom we 
found well and happy in God. Kinsale is a pleasant 
seaport town, with a conmiodious harbour, resembling 
a small lake, with a deep outlet to the ocean. The 
streets are very narrow, owing to its having been once 
encompassed with walls and fortresses. We obtained a 
couple of small boats, and had a sail on the harbour, 
and visited some very ancient fortifications. On our 
return to Bandon, we noticed several old castles, but 
had not time to visit them. 

On the 17th inst., we set ofifin a different direction. 
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to a place called Court Mac Sherry ; on our way, we 
paid a visit to the ruins of the old abbey of Timaleague. 
It is approached from Bandon^ along the banks of a 
busy littie serpentine river, named, " the Arigideen ;*' 
that is, the little silver stream, which, before it reaches 
the abbey, glides near the base of an ancient castle, 
built by an Irish sept, called O'Shagnassy, and soon 
after washes the walls of Timaleague. 

The abbey is built upon an arm of the sea, about 
three miles from the ocean. The foundations have 
been laved by the tides during four centuries, and yet 
the venerable pile has sustained but tiifling injury 
from that cause. The convent church is large, and, 
like the rest of the buildings, roofless. The choir has 
been a noble wing with side aisles, formed by arcades. 
A venerable gothic tower stands in the centre, seventy 
feet high, but so damaged by time and storms, we 
could not ascend to the top. The convent is filled 
with graves and tombstones, and upon one side of the 
main entrance we observed an immense heap of human 
bones, laid together like one of your American wood 
piles, exposed to the weather. The Roman Catholics 
in this country seem to have a strange taste for such 
humiUating spectacles. 

A peasant told us very gravely on leaving the ruins, 
that "when \he abbey was in its glory, large ships 
came up close to its walls ; and upon a certain time, 
the sailors mocked the monks, and one of them prayed 
that God would put a stop to their coming up entirely; 
and so it was, for the channel was immediately filled 
with sand, and never a ship came up here any more at 
all." As we proceeded down the shores of the bay, we 
came to Abbey Mahon, a ruin nearly enveloped in 
ivy. I left the carriage and spent a few minutes in 
walking through its desolate chambers. Court Mac 
Sherry is a neat village, built upon a natural terrace, 
with a pleasant prospect of the bay and opposite shores. 

G 2 
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We entered the fields at the opposite side of the viUage, 
and after traversinff some distance a pleasing and ro- 
mantic path, oversnadowed with trees, suddenly the 
" Old Head of Kinsale" and the Atlantic barst upon 
our view. 

I preached my farewell sermon at Bandon, to a 
large congregation, on the night of the 16th inst., and 
next evening, spent a few hours most agreeably with 
a number of the friends, in the house of Mr. Edwards. 

Saturday, 22nd inst., I left Bandon for Cork, and 
had for a fellow passenger the Dean of Cork, a very 
sensible and pious man, quite the gentleman and the 
Christian; we had a most profitable conversation on 
the things of God. He had heard of my movements 
in Ireland, and when we parted, he heartily wished me 
success in my Master's work. And now once more in 
Cork, and retracing the scenes of the last few months, 
sore as my conflicts were in Bandon, I do not regret 
my visit. A new circle of acquaintances has been 
formed, which shall, doubtless, heighten my joys in 
heaven. God has a precious people in Bandon, with 
whom I felt great union of spirit, and who showed me 
much kindness. In the families of Messrs. Edwards, 
Scott, and Belcher, I was most hospitably entertained 
during my stay. Rev. George Vance, whom I men- 
tioned in one of my Dublin letters, is now stationed in 
that circuit. He is the same devoted soul, and treated 
me with his accustomed kindness. 

Sabbath, the 2drd, I spent in this city, preached 
twice, and also the following Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings, and sinners were con- 
verted to God in every service. 

I am now entertained in the mansion of Edward 
Robinson, Esq., where I spent a few weeks last July, 
previous to my leaving for Bandon. With him and his 
excellent wife and family, I have formed an acquaint- 
ance that shall last for ever. My health, I have reason 
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to praise God, is very good ; and the light of His coun- 
tenance is cheering to my soul. How dreary would he 
my path hut for this ! Whatever happiness I enjoy, it 
is in God. He is mine, and I am His. What is hefore 
me in England, I know not ; hut it is sweetly and 
powerfully impressed, '^ He can open and no man can 
shut, and he can shut and no man can open ;" and with 
this, which I helieve to he from the Holy Spirit, I rest 
secure and satisfied. Love to A. and to all the Uttle 
ones, and I remain, my dear sister, your ever afifection- 
ate hrother in Jesus Christ, 

J. C. 
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TO * * * * AMERICA. 

Liverpool, England, Nov, 3rd, 1842. 

My VERY DEAR SiR, 

On the 29th ult., in company with Edward Rohin- 
son, Esq., and Thomas Fannin, Esq., of Liverpool, 
and his daughter, I sailed from Cork for this port. 

The captain very politely allowed a large party of 
the friends to come aboard, and accompany me down 
the river. My heart was greatly affected with their 
kindness, and after an exchange of farewells, they 
landed at Passage. As our fine steamer, the Prince 
of Wales, darted across the harbour of the Cove, we 
had another opportunity of admiring the beautiful 
scenery ; but there was a singular moumfulness over 
my spirit, that seemed to tinge every object with its 
hues. A few minutes more, and we were dashing 
through the outlet, Uie fortifications of which were 
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frowning down upon us from either hand. The uneasy 
motions of our vessel told us that, however cafan and 
lovely the day^ it possessed no charms to hush into 
quietness the untamed and restless sea. 

During the afternoon, we ran along the wild and 
rocky coast of Ireland, and as we were close in shore, 
we were most agreeably entertained with a great vari- 
ety of objects. There was little indeed of the soft and 
beautiful to be seen, nor were the rocks sufficiently 
stupendous, to impress the mind with images of gran- 
deur ; but the amazing masses of grey and gradually 
ascending rocks, broken into rents and chasms, by the 
action of the waves ; the bleak and shrubless highlands 
shelving back, and laid bare in their various points of 
elevation, or disfigured by the beetling operations of 
the storms of many centuries ; these, with the bolder 
promontory, shooting far into the deep, and the little 
Days, with their rugged beach and crested waves, seem- 
ing to say, " Land if you dare," were highly calculated 
to excite emotions of pleasure, mingled with absorbing 
curiosity, in the bosom of those who were fond of sea- 
coast scenery. Seldom have I seen a bleaker coast, 
though here and there, we espied an oasis, just suf- 
ficient to suggest the idea of " beauty resting in the 
lap of horror." Deck-walking is a very sociable exer- 
cise in pleasant weather; but I fear my taciturnity 
disappointed my excellent friends. Though alive to 
any imagery belonging to sea or land, which might 
hereafter assist me in the illustration of truth, my mind 
was constantly embarrassed with one general and un- 
congenial idea, anticipated sea sickness. 

I have read somewhere of a Roman general, whose 
army had been overthrown by a powerful foe, and al- 
though he himself escaped from the hazards and des- 
perations of the battle field, was ever after in a constant 
state of terror and alarm, as if he heard the clangour 
of trumpets and the noise of a pursuing foe ; and, like 
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many an awakened sinner of the nineteenth century^ 
he had no cessation of his disquietudes, unless when 
under the influence of wine or sleep. 

Leaving wine and sleep out of the question, it was 
thus with your friend. The waves are his enemies, 
and he has often heen in the pell-mell of their congre- 
gated regiments, and, with the exception of a few sHght 
skirmishes on some of the North American lakes, he has 
always heen defeated ; in spite of all the hosts of philoso- 
phical and energetical thoughts he could muster for the 
conflict, he has ever been compelled to surrender or re- 
treat in disgrace. His mind is tb erefore always in a state 
of consternation, when within the territories of his deter- 
mined foes. The poet either had never been sea-sick, 
or it was on shore he had his fancies, when he sang : — 

'* Hail to thy face and odours, glorious sea ! 
'Twere thanklessness in me to bless thee not, 
Thy din to me is peace, thy restlessness repose, 

Mighty Sea! 
Cameleon like, thou changest, but there's love 
In all thy change, and constant sympathy 
With yonder sky • • ♦ « crisped smiles. 
Luxuriant heaTlngs, and sweet whisperings ! 

Potent Seal 
How placidly thy moist lips speak e'en now, 
Along yon spai'kling shingles ! Who can be so 
Fanciless as to feel no gratitude — > 
That power and grandeur can be so serene, 
Soothing the home bound navy's peaceful way, 
And rocking e'en the fisher's little bark. 
As gently as a mother rocks her child I" 

The above is poetry, and so is the following : — 

'* Creation's common ! which no human power 
Can parcel or inclose ; the lordliest floods 
And cataracts, that the tiny hands o£ man 
Can tame, conduct, or bound, are drops of dew 
To thee, that can subdue the earth itself, 
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And brook'st commandment from the heaveoa alone, 
For manhalling thj wayes." — 

*' Marshalling thy waves !" A glorious scene this^ to 
those who can lay their ** hand upon thy mane/' and 
trust thy faithless hillows^ *' bome^ Hke thy hubbies, 
onward!" I have seen old Ocean drilling his troops, 
and bringing his * rallying host to blows." When — 

^ Ocean howled 
To the high thunder, and the thunder spoke 
To the lehellions ocean with a Toioe of terror !" 

Only read the following lines, which I scribbled a 
few years ago, when my feet were once more placed 
firmly on terra firma, and I could sing defiance to 
my raging enemies : — 

It was sunrise. 
And the tenth morning's dawn had hrighten'd 
The dark vapours, which crept along the 
Far extended swell on Ocean's bosom. 
Along the sky, from south to west, the clouds 
Portentously were spread in massiye tiers ; 
The winds lay hush'd an^id their many folds. 
And, like a mighty host entrenched, armed. 
Ready for the battle.^-^ 

The sun arose, as if from out the deep. 

Encompassed by a mob of waves-^angry waves. 

Whose altitude and violence, a man of wit 

Declared treason and outright rebellion 

Against the King of Day; while he, in giant power, 

Ascended still, and down on crested foes. 

And noisy tumult, scowl'd defiance. 

The half-form'd bow of Omnipotence glowed 

On the floating fountains of the low'ring heavens. 

Thunders utter'd their threatening murmurs. 

Artillery-like, their distant roar, without 

The flashing of thehr forked fires. Rushing winds 

Arranged the clouds as armies, front to front. 

In dread array, charging, then retiring, 

Or Joining still in mighty phalanx. 
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The ie« itielf wu tronbledy 
And miRoi^d in iti long oontinaoai heaTe» 
The dismal drapery of the scowling sky ; 
Our gallant ship look'd awfoUy tiidd, her 
Snow-white wings snspidoosly contracted 
Within the circle of her tremhling womb. 
Deep thought was seated on the helmsman's faoe» 
As ever and anon he eyed the angel 
Fingers of the inspired guide of him 
Who ploughs the surface of the briny deep, 
And to the windward heavens turn'd a 
Pitiful, foreboding look, and thought of home. 

It was a solemn hour. 
And solemn seem'd the jovial sons of Neptune, 
Each at his post in mute attention, 
Prompt to obey each stem command ; though 
On the bending top-mast, or swinging on 
The yard's arm—reeling to and fro amidst 
The gath'ring storm,— or on the wave-wash'd deck, 
Ready ever, — always willing, — though in 
Performance of his arduous duty ; 
The headlong plunge is made resistless- 
Deep into the yawning gul& beneath. 

Awful was the moment. 
When the Father of the 'skies his grasp unloosed 
Of the mighty winds, and let them use their power : 
Heaven's sounding squadrons through the concaved 
Dome, peal'd their dreadful notes ; and down 
On rifted deep and reeling vessel came 
With one tremendous roar; and in tumultuous 
Confusion toss'd the troubled atmosphere. 
And hurried forth the wheeling clouds, to seize 
Upon the tops of congregated billows, — 
Upward whirling them 'mid vapours, foam, and storm. 
The liquid mountains and the cleaving vaUeys 
Seem'd, in their fury, willing to let us touch the 
Coral rocks, or pick the gems from ocean's bottom ; 
But rapid as the rushing terrors of the storm. 
Drove our straining verael up the steeps again. 
In wild amaze to mingle with the skies; 
A moment there— of peril and dismay, 
And suddenly, away firom off that foaming peak. 
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She came, like avalanche from Alpine mountain broW , 
In one terrific sweep into the black abyss. 

A fearful crisis this 1 
The war of winds and waves is ever awful, 
But dreadful was this elemental climax — 
The shrill cry of distress mingled horribly 
With the loud bellowings of the madden'd deep. 
The creakings of the friction'd timbers kept 
Awful time to tattered sails, cracking like whips 
Around the naked masts* 

It was an hour of terror. 
Infidelity tum'd pale, and vice became unmusk'd, 
And every man was honest with himself and God. 
Too late, how many found opinions valueless. 
Such vain conceits and lying vanities 
Might do on land, — on sea, when all was calm. 
And death far off; — ^but now in dread extremity, 
To still the conscience, or to soothe the mind. 
Utterly incapable. In time of greatest need. 
Defective most : 'midst aggravated roar of 
Conflicting winds and all-involving billows. 
The wretched soul was left a helpless prey, 
Close upon life's verge, naked, cold, and trembling ; 
Poised upon eternity's dread brink ; refuge none, 
By first and second death at once invaded : 
Till willing, by the promptings of a black despair. 
To take into eternal night, the awful leap. 
Shrieking in horror, forsaken and alone ! 

And it was a time, 
When Christianity shone with splendour. 
While I could read the troubled souls, even in 
The very countenances of the sons of Mammon ; 
And hear the sinner pray, who never pray'd before; 
I heard the Christian claim, with confidence. 
Help from Him who rode upon the stormy dcy, 
The raging of the mighty seas, whose power could calm, 
Or elevate the soul above the tempesf s wail, 
To hope in God, and clap her wings of joy. 
And I could see Religion, daughter o( the skies. 
Bending o'er the mountain surges, holding 
Sweet converse with breast's monitor, conscience, 
Whisp'ring a peace, which stood unshaken amidst 
The strife of elements and peals of death 1 
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At a certain point toward evening, we gradually 
retired from the land, and as we were losing sight of 
old Ireland, a little bird came off on full wing, reached 
us, and fluttered around the rigging, as if desirous tx> 
rest its weary pinions ; but seeing such a formidable 
assemblage on the deck, it poised wing, and was borne 
along on the increasing breeze out to sea. For a time 
it appeared a black spot, and as it became scarcely dis- 
cernible, and we were sympathizing with its dreary 
prospects should it continue in that direction, it began 
to increase in bulk, and after a serious struggle with 
the gale, arrived within the rigging again, ^d dropped 
down into a recess in the lee side of the windward bul- 
warks, a few feet from the deck, and concealed itself 
behind some ropes. After a little, it arranged its plum- 
age, and prepared itself in the most contented man- 
ner for a quiet night's rest ; but a cabin boy came and 
seized the little stranger ; we immediately took its part, 
and insisted he should put it back again into the berth 
of its choice; but on his promising to set it at liberty 
when near tiie coast of Wales, we permitted him to 
bear it off. 

I remarked to a friend that this incident brought 
forcibly to my mind the conduct of an awakened sin- 
ner ; that I had seen many an mihappy penitent, born 
away from the devil's territories by die powerful gales 
of the Spirit, John iii. 8, and when about to find rest to 
his soul, doubt and despair have come upon him, and 
he has fled away from the sight and sound of salvation ; 
and when the saints of God have been mourning on 
account of the dreadful destiny that awaited him, if he 
continued to fly away from the gospel hope, they have 
seen him returning, faint, weary, and heavy laden, 
glad to come aboard of " Zion's ship," sapng with 
the poet : — 

** Loosed from my God, and far removed, 
Long haye I wander'd to and fro ; 
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O'er earth in endless circles roved, 

Nor found whereon to rest helow : 
Back to my God at last I £y, 
For O, the waters still are high ! 

Selfish pursuits, and nature's maze, 
The things of earth, for thee I leave : 

Put forth thy hand, thy hand of grace ; 
Into the ark of love receiye ! 

Take this poor fluttering soul to rest. 

And lodge it, Saviour, in thy hreast !** 

Next day, Oct. 30th, we landed at Liverpool ; and 
that evening attended divine service in the Wesleyan 
chapel, (Brunswick,) and heard a most powerful ser- 
mon from the Rev. Dr. Beaumont. My friend, Mr. 
Fannin, whom I mentioned in the beginning of this 
letter, introduced me to the Doctor Jbefore sermon. 
He gave me a very cordial welcome to England, and 
invited me to preach for him ; this I refused, but after- 
wards assisted him in the prayer meeting. 

On Monday, Mr. Fannin insisted I should leave my 
hotel, and make his house in Brougham terrace my 
home ; which I accepted, and am now comfortably situ- 
ated in a pleasant part of the town, and with a very 
agreeable and interesting family. 

With regard to my prospects of doing good in this 
town, they are very dark at present. Having had no 
official invitation to visit Liverpool, nor any acquaint- 
ance with the Wesleyan Ministers stationed here, 
excepting the Rev. A. E. Farrar, superintendent of 
the north circuit, to whom I had an introduction, when 
on his missionary deputation in Ireland a few months 
since, renders the case rather perplexing. My mind 
is strongly impressed to remain; — that God has a 
work for me to do here ; but, I fear if the door does 
not soon open, the devil will take the advantage, and 
attack me as in Dublin. I have had an interview 
with the Rev. A. E. Farrar, who expresses an ardent 
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desire for a revival^ but we have not as yet^ been able 
to fix upon any plan of special effort for the salvation 
of sinners, my health, thank God, is excellent. My 
mind seems to oe under a singular prohibition, respect- 
ing leaving this town; so that I am unable to give 
you the least information as to my future movements. 
This uncertainty is painful; but me Lord knows what 
kind of discipline is best for his weak servant. I need 
your prayers, and remain, very dear sir, your obliged 
and afifectionate brother in Jesus Christ, 

J. C. 



LETTER XVI. 

TO MT SISTER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Liverpool, Dec. I3th, 1842. 
Mt dear Sister, 

Although I have to-day written three letters to 
America, I cannot let this steamer leave without one 
for you. I landed in this port ifrom Cork on the 30th 
of October, and once more walked the streets of Liver- 
pool, a solitar}'^ stranger, but in a much happier state 
of mind than when last here. Soon after my arrival, 
the Lord provided me a home in an excellent family, 
where I have since remained. Many sore exercises of 
mind have been my lot, since my second visit to Eng- 
land. It would appear as if the devil were determined 
to contest this ground with me in a fiercer manner 
than in Dublin. I have groaned, and prayed, and 
wept much . You know the hastiness of my disposition, 
how apt to decide quickly, and act promptly. This 
peculiarity of my temperament would have driven me 
out of Livei-pool, had it not been for a deep conviction 
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that God has a work for me to do here. Even up till 
DOW, 1 would gladly retreat, but dare not. 

On Sabbath night, November 6th, I crossed the 
river Mersey, to the Cheshire side, walked to the 
Wesleyan chapel, Woodside, and opened my commis- 
sion in England, with that text, 2 Peter ii. 9. The 
above passage has often been a comfort to me in days 
af temptation, years gone by, and I chose it on this 
occasion on my own behalf, and was much comforted. 
An influence from God evidently rested upon the 
people, and could the blow have been repeated, many 
sinners, I doubt not, woidd have been saved. 

Monday night, preached in Great Homer street 
chapel, Liverpool. The Rev. Mr. Farrar was present, 
and many of the leaders and local preachers, and a 
good congregation ; text, 1 Cor. x. 15. In this ser- 
mon, I endeavoured to lay down a few great principles, 
and the Lord applied the whole by his Spirit ; after- 
wards we had a powerful prayer meeting, but none 
converted. 

Mr. Farrar and his official board were unanimously 
of opinion, that a special efibrt should now be made 
for a revival, and that the meetings should be conti- 
nued in this chapel. 

During the first week we had small congregations ; 
my soul was much assisted from on high ; glad of an 
opportunity of using those weapons which are not car- 
nal, " but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds." The week ended, and we had only one 
sinner converted. Sabbath 13th, I preached in the 
afternoon to the sailors, aboard of the Bethel ship, 
having been invited to do so by Captain Hudson, chap- 
lain for the port. We had a very gracious season. The 
services, during the ensuing week, were interfered with 
by tea meetings for important purposes ; and no sinners, 
I believe, were converted. The following Sabbath 
evening, the Lord opened my way to Great Homer 
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Street chapel pulpit, and there was a shaking among 
the diy bones ; text, 1 Kings xviii. 21 ; and from that 
night the work of God has advanced with majesty and 
power. 

Last Sabbath afternoon, I met those who had foimd 
mercy since the 7th of November. The meeting for 
the young converts was conducted in a similar manner 
to that I described in Cork. One hundred and thir- 
teen persons came forward, and in the most distinct 
manner, and with many tears, declared, that God for 
Christ's sake had pardoned their sins. Many who had 
found salvation, but who did not understand the nature 
of the meeting, were not present ; but thirty additional 
persons gave their names in the evening, as trophies 
of redeeming love. All glory be to God ! 

It would be impossible, my dear Sister, to tell you 
how severely, and on how many points, the adversary 
has harassed me, during these few weeks I have been 
in England, but all his attempts to discourage me have 
driven me nearer to God. Part of each forenoon was 
spent upon my knees, crying to God for Liverpool, 
and a fuller baptism of the Holy Ghost upon my own 
soul. 

The Lord, during these seasons of conflict, gave 
several helps to my faith. Perhaps the following may 
be interesting to you. One day a stranger came into 
my room, and said, " Sir, a few weeks before you ar- 
rived in this towa, I had a singular dream. I Uiought 
I was passing up a certain street, when I saw two im- 
mense flames arising from each side, one was of a 
bluish colour, and fifled me with horror ; the appear- 
ance of the other flame was quite different. These 
flames met in terrible contention, and filled the street, 
so that to pass seemed impossible. It was suggested 
to my mind by some one near, ' You must not attempt 
to pass, or you will be burned.* I replied, that pass I 
would, and pass I did, while the flames played around 
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my shoulders ; but when I got through there was not a 
singe^ nor smell of fire upon my garments, and I dis- 
tinctly heard a voice, saying, * Glory be to God !' 
And, Sir, the first night you preached in Great 
Homer street chapel, I heard you, and the moment 
your voice reached my ear, I recognized it as the voice 
I heard in my dream, saying, ' Glory be to God V and 
now. Sir, thuik God, tlurough your instnimentality, I 
have obtained a clear sense of the remission of my 
sins, with the pardoning love of God." 

The great Dr. Johnson used to say, " Do not wholly 
believe dreams, for they may be false, but do not en- 
tirely reject them, because mey may be true." 



LETTER XVn. 

TO * * * * AMERICA. 

Liverpool, Jan, 3rd, 1843. 
Mt dear Sir, 

As the steam ship sails to-morrow, I haste to give 
you a short outline of my proceedings. My last to 
you was dated shortly after my arrival in this town 
from Ireland. Before the letter reached America, the 
Lord had opened a great and an efiectual door for me 
in Liverpool. The enemy opposed me most seriously, 
and endeavoured in various ways to shut the door of 
usefulness, and insinuated that he would completely 
block up my way in England ; but the promise I re- 
ceived in Ireland stood fast, and was the " sheet anchor" 
of my soul. Is. xxii. 22, and Rev. iii. 7, 8. On the 
13th of last December, Isaiah liv. 17, was given to me. 
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" No weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per," and has rested sweetly upon my mind since. 
In the time of extremity, God came aown in power 
and arrested scores of sinners, and surrounded us with 
the tears and cries of imploring penitents. This was 
such a demonstration of the presence and approbation 
of God that few could withstand, except those who 
were entrenched at home, and amused themselves with 
the strange and garbled reports which were put in cir- 
culation. The Rev. A. E. Farrar, the Superintendent, 
pronounced it at once a special work of God, and 
among friends and foes stood up for the revival most 
nobly, as did also his excellent colleagues, the Rev. 
Dr. Beaumont, and the Rev. John H. James. 

After spending about five weeks upon what is called 
here the " North Circuit," and many sinners were con- 
verted to God, a deputation of Leaders from the '^ South 
Circuit " waited upon me, with a request to spend a 
few weeks with them ; saying, "Come, Sir, and let the 
revival flame be kindled at different points, and God 
may set the town in a blaze." As Mr. Farrar had 
advised me, by all means, to visit the South Circuit, 
should an invitation come from the proper authority, 
I agreed, provided the Superintendent was willing. 
We therefore walked down to see the Rev. William 
Atherton, who received us politely, and though evi- 
dently not at all enthusiastic upon the subject, yielded 
to the request of the Leaders, and your friend received 
an official permission to preach the gospel of the king- 
dom on that side of the town. His colleagues, the Rev. 
Joseph Hargreaves, and the Rev. Henry H. Chettle, 
were not present during the interview, but I had the 
pleasure of an introduction to them afterwards. 

That very night in Pitt Street chapel, a few hot 
shot from the walls of Zion were thrown into the en- 
trenchments of the devil's children, and four of them 
cried out for mercy : — 

H 
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" Wounded by the Spirit's sword. 
And then by Gilead's balm restored." 

One of them an old woman of seventy-two. Shortly 
after we began in the above chapel, I was taken with 
a severe hoarseness, in consequence of having to walk 
some distance after preaching, and being a little careless 
withal. It confined me two nights to my room, but in 
answer to the prayer of faith, and the use o( means, (in- 
haling the vapour, caused by a red hot poker in a mug of 
tar, and, at certain intervals, sipping a little flax-seed tea, 
made to the consistence of honey,) I regained my voice, 
and we continued the battle with vigour. During the 
first week, we had twenty converted ; the next week 
seventy ; and the week after, more thaii forty. 

On the night of the 3 1st of December, I assisted 
one of the preachers in holding a watch night in 
Pitt Street chapel. Altogether, it was one of the most 
singular of the kind I had ever attended. Several 
exhortations were given, but the '* direct aim" was 
wanting, and I fear your friend was quite as deficient 
as his brethren. We seemed afraid of each other, and 
did nothing. When the new year was ushered in, and 
part of the immense crowd had retired, God enabled 
me to break through the infernal oppression which 
rested upon us, and in a few minutes, we had the altar 
filled with weeping penitents, and several obtained sal- 
vation. I retired to rest, about three o'clock in the 
morning, much cast down by reflecting upon the com- 
parative failure upon such an important night. 

On the following day, I assisted one of the preachers 
in the administration of tlie Lord's Supper, at Wesley 
chapel. Stanhope street, and enjoyed a very solemn 
season in " the renewal of the covenant." The latter 
is a most impressive service, and why it has not been 
incorporated into the usages of American Methodism, 
I cannot tell ; of the gracious effects, there can be no 
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question. I shall bring with me on my return a copy 
of the Covenant. 

New Year's day night, I preached in the Mount 
Pleasant chapel to a crowded congregation. Twelve 
sinners were converted to God. 

Up to this time, not less than two hundred and 
seventy siimers have been converted; but only one 
hundred and thirty of these are from the world ; the 
remainder were members of the Wesley an church. 
I am amazed at this ; but so it was in the cities I visited 
in Ireland. Certainly this was a large number to be 
meeting in class without conversion. I have had some 
tribulation to endure, since my arrival here. Much 
from my great adversary, and some from poor human 
nature, warjDed by various prejudices. My position is 
a singidar one, though I trust in the order of God, 
else I would very soon return to America ; but it is not 
understood in Liverpool ; nor would it be becoming I 
fear, to appear anxious to set matters in a clearer light, 
miless it were requested. The voice of the Lord in my 
conscience seems to be, " Mind the one work, for the 
accomplishment of which you have been* sent ; you 
have nothing to do either with the opening or shut- 
ting of the door, so long as you are faithful in saving 
souls.*' The opinions about me are various, and some 
things to me are inexplicable ; and if anything, in 
some sort, throws a ray of light upon them, it is, that 
I am sure there is nothing personal designed ; only 
what is considered by some " good policy." This re- 
flection relieves my mind, and enables me to exercise 
that charity which " beareth all things, belie veth all 
things" — the best of every man, so as to put a good 
constniction even upon the greatest paradoxes — " hop- 
eth all things, endure th all Qiings." I know my eye is 
single. The salvation of lost sinners is my steady, 
constant aim, but as all cannot see my heart, it would 
be wrong in me to fret witli those who cannot appre- 

H 2 
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ciate my motives, nor, for the present, sympathize with 
my movements. My soul is greatly humbled before 
the Lord ; but I am his, and he is mine. This is settled, 
therefore I will rejoice, and be glad in the Rock of my 
salvation. Present my affectionate regards to * * *, 
and I remain yours, in the bonds of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, 

J. C. 



LETTER XVm. 

J»Q ♦ ♦ * ♦ * * 

Liverpool, Feb. 2%th, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

Your objections are not unworthy of attention ; but 
are you not on some points rather too severe ? at 
least, over positive ? Read again the following : " I am 
convinced many persons are merely frightened into 
religious life, by these singular services." This is 
the mere echo of your friend, Mr. * * *, to whom I 
wiote a few hours ago, which communication you have 
probably seen. *' When the terrors are oflf them, they 
will be as bad as ever," Perhaps not ; they may linger 
ai'ound their hearts till they change worlds. But many 
of them are entirely delivered from " the terrors," 
and are rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
I have heard scores of mem bless God they ever heard 
the voice that terrified them. This shows they are 
neither displeased nor tired of the fright. " When you 
leave Liverpool, the results will be woeful enough." 
It is well if you do not desire your prophecies to be 
fulfilled, that you may have it to say, " I knew it would 
be so." '' What man of reading and intelligence, who 
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attends these meetings^ can leave them without a con- 
viction that there is a constant aim to excite the pas- 
sions." There are very many intelligent people 
who frequent these services, think quite differently. 
"How little respect is paid to the understanding. 
Proofs of the existence of a God, immortality of the 
soul, divine authenticity of the scriptures, etc., are 
hanished from the pulpit, where once they shone in all 
their glory." These are by no means neglected, but 
they are not discussed as they should be to ignorant 
pagans. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who 
attend these services regularly, believe these articles of 
our creed. We know this to be a fact. There are how- 
ever, thousands who can bear witness that the judgments 
of the hearers, and the doctrines of which you speak, 
have not been disregarded ; yet I freely admit, my ob- 
ject has been to drive down into the heart the knowledge 
of the head ; that is, to make them feel what they al- 
ready know. If this is what you mean by exciting the 
passions, I must plead guilty. 

The sentiments of a miuister, now with God, are 
worth hearing ; they once stumbled me, but I can well 
understand them now. " You may prove this, confirm 
or confute that, but who hates his sins ? Who cries for 
mercy ? Who turns to God ? Sinners may as well be 
hearkening to a mathematician demonstrating Euclid's 
Elements, as to a preacher only proving a point of 
Christianity. When I was a young man I endeavoured 
to drive religion into the heads of my hearers, but I 
have given that up, and having learned a little more 
wisdom, I attack the heart only, and labour with all 
my might to melt them down in the tenderest manner, 
till they cry out, ' I have need of everything God has 
done for me.' " 

Why detain a man to hear you prove that to which 
he readily assents ? What better way to drive a man 
to his feet, or knees, than to make him feel that it is 
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his duty and interest to allow his belief to exert an 
entire influence over his affections and life ? — 

'' And o'er the sinner's naked heart, 
Scatter the living coals of truth." 

" Such crushing and crowding,— our chapels will he 
ruined." They were huilt for this purpose, and it is not 
unlikely they will he standing when you and I are in 
our graves. " We were going on quietly, and could 
worship God comfortably before this stir." This may 
be correct, but it is no less true that sinners were 
going to hell by thousands. " Now, all is confusion; 
I'amilies and servants are distracted and uncontrollable, 
and the town is likely to be in an uproar." Perhaps 
you have not seen a late German writer on this sub- 
ject. He can help you to a few ideas. Hear him : 
" Faithful ministers are often storm-birds, or mes- 
sengers of misfortune. The preaching of the gospel 
by them is like the sinking of a burning mountain in 
the sea ; sleepers awake, and the dry bones are stirred. 
On such occasions the thoughts of many hearts are 
revealed. O what divisions of heart may we then wit- 
ness ! but the awakening preachers are regarded as 
the offending parties. 'The men who have turned 
the world upside down have come hither also.* " 

" These frenzied and mystical declamations respect- 
ing hell," — ^Hold ! do you believe there is such a place 
as hell in eternity ? The same as is represented in the 
scriptures ? That sinners are in as great danger of 
falling into it now as 1800 years ago ? If you deny 
this, I have nothing more to say to you in self-defence. 
We must occupy different positions in regard to truth 
and duty, and the question in debate must be changed. 
But I shall take it for granted that you believe the 
above propositions. How then are men to be warned 
of such a dreadful reality ? 

Allowing that thousands of these Liverpool sinners 
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who eagerly crowd to hear the truth are every moment 
in jeopardy of falling into hell, how are they to be 
aroused to a sense of their danger ? By any other 
mode of voice and feeling than what a firm belief in 
such an awful hell would naturally excite P Should a 
watchman, at midnight, discover a house in flames over 
a sleeping family, how would you have him alarm 
the unconscious inmates ? "I would have him cry, 
Fire ! fire ! fire !" " Cry !" would you have him ciy ? 
But not like a man asleep, or drunk, or in jest, or 
afraid of hurting their feelings, but in good earnest, 
and at the top of his voice, " Fire ! fire ! ! fire ! ! !" 
"But the danger is not so great." Are you sure of 
that ? Is there no family, or sinner in jeopardy of 
eternal burning among the multitudes who hear me 
from night to night ? The thread of life is a brittle 
aflair : — 

'^ And death, that flings at all, 
Stands arm'd to strike them down, and flames 
Attend their fall." 

I may not be long away from Liverpool, before the 
sudden death of some of these sinners, shall prove the 
dreadful truth of the sentiment. Ay, and the triumph- 
ant exit of several of these young converts may prove 
the time of their conversion to have been a momentous 
crisis in their history. But to return. I once dis- 
covered a building on fire, with a number of wooden 
houses close by, and a heavy south wind to drive the 
flames onward. I awoke the neighbourhood with a 
cry of fire, and saved the place. But no one blamed 
me for treating the matter as a reality. The same 
people, however, complained loudly when I warned 
them of the danger of falling into hell with similar 
earnestness. Query, did they believe in a hell of fire, 
and that their souls were more valuable than their en- 
dangered property ? Did they not rather consider the 
loss of eternal life of less consequence than tjiat of t^wjT 
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poral life ? "A man may tell you," says a writer, 
" your house is on fire in such a way as to make qmte an 
opposite impression, and you will take it for granted 
that your house is not on tire." May we not warn sin- 
ners in the same way, and make an impression exactly 
similar ? I have heard of two young men who were 
carting gravel from a pit. One of them met his com- 
panion returning with a load, whom he saluted as they 
passed : '* Your cart will hreak down." A short dis- 
tance from the spot it came to the ground with a crash. 
When they again met, the unfortunate pei*son was 
accosted, " I told you your cart would hreak down." 
" Yes, you told me," was replied, " but you said it in 
such a manner that I did not know whether you were 
in jest or in earnest. Why did you not tell me in such 
a way that I could not but believe you ?" 

It appears that you think the Liverpool sinners do 
not misunderstand me. Thank God ! nor shall they 
while I remain in town. None of them shall tell God 
Almighty in the day of judgment, "Ja»es Caughey 
warned me of this day, and of a coming hell, but it was 
in such a manner that I could not tell whether or not 
he was in earnest." Why should I be called a fanatic 
for this ? An eminent minister, now in heaven, once 
defended himself from the charge of enthusiasm, in the 
following language : " Because I am in earnest, men 
call me an enthusiast. When I came into this part of 
the country I was walking on yonder hill. I saw a 
gravel-pit fall and bury three men. I lifted up my 
voice so loud that I was heard in the town below, at the 
distance of a mile. Help came, and rescued two of the 
poor sufferers. No one called me an enthusiast then. 
And when I see eternal destruction awaiting my fellow- 
men, some already engulfed in that hell, and others 
under a mass of sin and wrath which shall speedily 
sink them there, and call aloud for warnings and help, 
shall I be called an enthusiast now P" 
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Periiaps you may be inclined to make the application 
in fiivour of your sincere well-wisher, 

J. C. 



LETTER XIX. 

Liverpool, March 6th, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

You reason well; no rational man could object. 
But what has all this to do with the enlightened 
congregation at * * * * chapel ? Have they not 
been sitting under the sound of the gospel for years ? 
Enter into conversation with scores and hundreds of 
them ; — ^how clear their \iews upon all the essential 
doctrines of Christianity ! A large proportion of the 
young people have been trained in the Sabbath school, 
and are familiar with the holy scriptures. Many of 
them are moral and upright in their conduct, but 
without any internal rehgion. Converse with them 
closely, and they will candidly admit they have never 
been bom again. Not a few members of the society 
confess their state unsafe. Some, indeed, of that con- 
gregation may doubt whether a knowledge of salvation 
by the remission of sins can be obtained ; but a vast ma- 
jority allow even this. But they are not alarmed on 
the subject. Their hearts are still cold and indifferent. 
What is to be done ? Could you, or any sensible 
man, believing the word of God, forbid a minister to 
cry unto the Lord, for an influence from heaven to 
come down upon these sinners ? On returning to the 
pulpit, should he not bring his God with him, and by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, attempt to break them 
down into compunction for their sins ? How can he 
do this more readily, than by seizing upon the know- 
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ledge already in the head^ as the elements of alann- 
ing appeals to the conscience ? They have been 
reasoned with till their heads are as clear as those of 
devils; but their hearts are like flint, and cold as 
ice. They believe as correctly as devils do, but unlike 
devils, there is no trembling. James ii. 19. They 
must be made to tremble, and be broken down before 
the Lord God of hosts, or they can never be saved. 

" You certainly impress the audience with a want 
of respect for their understanding, and so prejudice 
them against you and your message." It may be so ; 
I must run the risk of that. If they understood the 
matter properly, they should consider that I honour 
their intelligence. In some of my sermons, it is taken 
for granted, that they beUeve in all the doctrines of the 
Bible. The point dien at issue is, whether it is not 
high time they should test their principles, by a con- 
scious and happy experience. In other words, that the 
enjoyments of the heart should haimonize with the 
" knowledge in the head." Upon this I labour with 
all my might. My plan, then, is to lay close siege 
to the heart and conscience, and storm them, if I can. 
If this cannot be done in one night, I return to the 
charge the next. And so, without any '* flourish or 
prolusion," fall to blows, and that so rapidly as to give 
them no time to recover themselves. When they " cry 
for quarters," mercy is freely and generously oflfered 
through the blood of the Lamb. 

But forget not, that in every appeal made to the 
heart, there is a dignified recognition of principles 
already lodged in the understanding. 

I consider the intelHgence of that congregation 
insulted, when a preacher, month after month, and 
year after year, engages their attention in proving 
and defining points of belief, and theological terms. 
I doubt whether they would bear with him three Sab- 
baths, but for the charity that hopes somebody needs 
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enlightening upon such subjects. That minister does 
credit to the intellects of his audience^ who drives 
home to the conscience, with a giant arm, truths which 
they profess to believe. He is only pushing received 
and acknowledged principles to their proper result in 
the conversion of the soul. 

You go on, " Why not a little system, and some 
attention to accent and cadence ? nor should you be 
above a nice definiuon of words. You are capable of 
all these, but you suffer your feelings to run away with 
your reason. I can see no good in all tins furious 
bluster ; and as for such outcries among hitherto sober 
and sensible people — I am amazed." And thus it will 
be with you, till you understand my aim in preaching, 
— ^the conversion of sinners to God. It is in hearing 
this kind of preaching, as one looking at an archer 
shooting at a mark. Unless the by-stander notice the 
object aimed at, and observe the arrow the moment it 
leaves the string, there is nothing more seen of it, till 
it strike the ground, or stick fast in the mark. But 
let the design of the marksman be observed, and the 
flight-shaft is seen the moment it is delivered ; the 
eye following it through the air, till it strike the point 
to which it was directed. All confusion is then avoided, 
and the effect upon the mind most agreeable. 

Consider the intention of the minister ; notice the 
mark ; appreciate his motives; recognize the adaptation 
of the truths delivered. Sympathize with the ieelings 
of the man of God ; follow the shaft by the eye of fai&, 
to the invisible heart of the sinner ; nor will you be 
sur{)rised if he cry aloud, as in an agony from an 
arrow sticking fast. Having traced the cause to the 
effect y and the effect back to the cause, the sure results 
of gospel truth shall gladden your heart. The bitter 
complaints of one of old, mingling in the outcries, 
shall then be no confusion to you. " For the arrows 
of the Almighty are within me, the poison whereof 
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drinketh up my spirit; the terrors of God do set 
themselves in array against me." Joh vi. 4. 

I am aware you have not received that answer which 
some of your remarks have richly merited. But, if 
you have thrown away from you common politeness 
and good hiunour, I cnoose to retain hoth. Beware, 
lest while you hear the character of a despiser, you 
wonder and perish. Acts xiii. 41. Rememher it is 
written, "His arrows are made ready upon the 
strings," Ps. xxi. 12, and that he holds me arrow of 
death, as well as those suitable for conviction of sin. 
" God shall shoot at them with an arrow," says the 
Psalmist, " suddenly shall they be wounded " unto death. 

*' Several intelligent persons have vacated their 
pews, in consequence of your fiery style of preaching." 
That I am aware of; but they are few in number. 
Were they to speak of their secret hearts, as freely as 
they do of me, I may venture to say, they would con- 
fess themselves attached to sins sufficient to damn 
them, were they to die in them. They know it, and 
are disturbed. This is no discredit to me among the 
angels of God, the spectators of this conflict, who are 
filling heaven with acclamations of joy over repenting 
sinners. 

I have seen many such cases, but startling facts 
afterwards explained the matter, and have cleared the 
preacher of all blame. 

" Why so pointed ? why so severe ? You will suc- 
ceed just as well with softer words." To this, I reply, 
worcb are the instruments by which the Spirit of God 
affects the mind. Sharp they must be, and powerful ; 
if like a two-edged sword, they pierce even to the 
dividing asunder the soul and spirit, the joints and 
marrow ; and severely searching too, if their discern- 
ment penetrate even to the thoughts and the intents 
of the heart. Heb. iv. 12. An old divine, quoting the 
saying of a physician, " Soft words cure no wounds," 
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added, " we may more truly say. Soft words give no 
wounds, and are not fit for me service." 

Two of your concluding sentiments are worth a line 
or two. " I never come, but there is a storm of hell 
and damnation." But you do not attend every night ; 
frequently, there is nothing of the kind. Such power- 
less seasons, however, often cause me great sorrow of 
heart; I would weep my life away on this account, 
were it not for the consideration, that quiet sermons 
may be necessary for certain minds, of mild tempera- 
ment and kindly disposition. The jailor was surprised 
by terror, and sprang into the cell of Paul and Silas, 
trembling, and fell down, saying, " Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved ?" But it is recorded in the same chap- 
ter, that, " The Lord opened the heart of Lydia," when 
hearing the truth of God by the river of Philippi. 
" He opened Lydia's heart with an oiled key," said a 
good man, " but an earthquake was necessary to open 
the heart of the jailor." 

Who dare say, that these two styles are not neces- 
sary for respective characters ; or even that the samo 
kind of preaching is always suitable to the same indi- 
vidual ? If you are sent on the earthquake nights, 
to breathe amidst a *' storm of hell and damnation," are 
you quite sure you do not need such arousing elements ? 

" You have a good deal of brass in your face, if 
after the repeated hints you have received from cer- 
tain quarters, you do not disappear from the town," 
I have a good deal of love in my heart, or I coul.d not 
breast my difficulties ; and one of the old " Scotch 
worthies," (the persecuted Rutherford,) used to say, 
" Faith is the tetter for free air, and of the sharp 
winter storm in its face ?" That God may enlighten 
your mind to an acknowledgment of the truth, which 
awakens and converts men, is the prayer of your sin- 
cere friend, 

J. C. 
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LETTER XX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Liverpool, March Wih, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

Not at all. I meant no such thing. The judg- 
ment should be addressed as well as the passions. 
What I intended, and thought plainly stated, was, a 
minister of Christ should address the whole man. 
Appeals to the passions should not be made, to the 
neglect of the understanding, nor should the intellect 
be engaged while the passions are disregarded. Doubt- 
less, those preachers are most successful who aim at 
both. Whether I fail in either, others must judge. 
Come and hear for yom*self regularly, and without 
prejudice. Mark those parts of the sermon which 
speak to the judgment, and those designed for the pas- 
sions, and you may possibly find as much intended for 
the former as for the latter. But expect not equal 
proportions in all the sermons, nor run away disgusted 
after a moving discourse. Come back the next night, 
and the following ; perhaps you may observe both mat- 
ter and maimer in the opposite extreme. If so, look 
out for another " storm," for these are only pre- 
paratory. 

Let us not disagree wh^re we are really agreed. 
That " the judgment should be informed before the 
passions are moved," I allow. This is a good general 
rule, but the minister who is labouring for souls, is 
often the best judge. If he have the work at heart, 
he will converse with hundreds of his hearers, in a week 
or two, and be able to form a pretty correct estimate 
of their intelligence, and suit his preaching accordingly. 
Hence, a hearer, especially one who is only present 
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once or twice a week, is far from being qualified to say, 
how such a man should preach to the crowds who sur- 
round him. In very many cases, the feelings must 
be moFed before we can have access to the judgment. I 
cannot enter into a laboured argument upon this point, 
for want of time. I have visited many towns in the 
course of my travels, where a revival has broken out 
suddenly. Vast numbers have crowded into the house 
of God, out of mere curiosity. Some of them, "Wild 
as the untaught Indian's brood." Before such minds 
could be enlightened, I had to gain their attention ; but 
this was impossible, without an attempt to "rouse 
their passions," as you term it, by these objectionable 
appeals. The fear of that great and dreadful God 
whom they had offended, and the conscious danger of 
dropping into hell, have so " wrought upon their feel- 
ings," as to impel them to attend to the things which 
were spoken. Dark minds, forced by an aroused con- 
science to listen to the truth, became enlightened, and 
soon yielded themselves to God, through Jesus Christ. 
I recollect an instance of this kind, which took place 
at a camp meeting in the state of New York. A very 
wicked physician, driven on by the devil, came upon 
the ground. Day after day, regardless of the sanctity 
of the place and services, he despised the sons of God, 
and ridiculed the whole as a religious farce. His mind 
was as dark as that of an Indian of our forests, on the 
whole subject of religion. I was present the night he 
was struck to the ground, as by a flash of lightning. 
The point to be gained was to arrest his attention 
during a sufficient length of time to make an impres- 
sion. A plain young man one night chose a text, 
Rom. vii. 11 — 12 ; and instead of labouring to convince 
the judgment, he thrust directly at the conscience. 
Every sentence had a dagger point. His appeals to 
the conscience were absolutely terrific. The woods 
re-echoed ; the audience stood aghast, and Christians 
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trembled before the Lord God of hosts. The man's 
attention was rivetted^ the smile of contempt disap- 
peared^ and he fell to the gromid as if a bullet had 
passed through his body. Morning had not dawned 
upon that grove^ before the results astonished all who 
were acquainted with the case. 

Several years ago^ a few reUgious people and others 
were worshipping God. An old man arose^ not so 
much to tell people what they did not know^ as to 
make them feel sdl they knew. A hardened young 
sinner was there, while the exhorter^ at the top of his 
voice, cried, " Sin and repent, sin and repent, till you 
repent in the bottomless pit" He afterwards said, 
that the word entered his " heart like a dagger." His 
" passions were excited," but an arrest was laid upon 
his attention. During five weeks God poured light 
upon his mind, by the instructions of his servants, 
which he was glad to receive, while suffering the ago- 
nies of a wounded spirit. At the end of that time, he 
received remission of sins, by faith ; enjoyed it several 
years, and then died happy in God. '' The zeal of 
some men is of a haughty, imbending, ferocious charac- 
ter," you say. " They have the letter of truth, but 
they mount the pulpit like prize-fighters. It is with 
them a peipetual scold. It is not the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. He seems to have laboured to win men«" I 
never scold ; it is against my principles. But when the 
love of Christ constrains, I persuade men with power and 
divine authority. Call this " ferocious," if you please. 
But I happen to know where you got the above criti- 
cism. Why did you not add the passage immediately 
iu connexion P I shall do it for you. '' But there is 
an opposite extreme. The love of some men is all 
milk and mildness. There is so much delicacy, and 
so much fastidiousness. They touch with such ten* 
derness, and, if the patient shrinks, they will touch no 
more. The times are too flagrant for such a disposi^ 
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lion. The gospel is sometimes preached in this way, 
till all the people agree with the preacher. He gives 
no offence, and he does no good." This is what an- 
other calls, " A general, soft, and toothless ministry;" 
and adds, '' I confess I look upon nothing more dan- 
gerous and deadly." 

May the Holy Spirit teach me wherein I err ! 

Affectionately, J. C. 



LETTER XXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Liverpool, March I6th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

This very morning, I fell in with the following 
lines, which I consider the best answer I can give. It 
would seem as if they had been written expressly for 
yourself : — 

♦* Parrots themselyes speak properly bj rote, 
ADd in six months, my dog shall howl by note ; 
I laugh at those, who, when the stage they tread, 
Neglect the heart, to compliment the head ; 
With strict propriety, their cares confined 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind : 
To syllable dissectors they appeal. 
Allow the accent, cadence— ^do2s may feel ; 
But spite of all the criticising elves, 
Those, who would make usfeely must /eel thenuelveif'* 

You have stated many good things, but I have neither 
time nor inclination, to take them up one by one, or 
continue the correspondence. Compare your philo- 
sophy with what follows. Each sentiment might be a 
proposition. CaiTy them out, and they would tear 

I 
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jour arguments to ribbons. " Truth and sympathy 
are the soul of an eflScacious ministry. We may say, 
' this or that is tlie aspect which ought to have most 
effect : we must illuminate the mind; we must enhst 
the reason; we must attack the conscience.'" "We 
may do all this, and yet our want of success in beget- 
ting and educating the sons of glory, may demonstrate 
to us, tliat there is some more effective way. Man is 
a creature of feeling as well as intellect. We must 
interest them as we can. It is unphilosophical to de- 
pend on the mere statement of truth. The armour of 
Saul is armour for the camp of the Israelites, or in the 
camp of the Philistines, but we want the sling and 
the stone. I honour metaphysicians, logicians, critics, 
and historians, in their places. Look at facts. Men 
who lay out all their strength in statements, preach 
churches empty. They fail in their effects on their 
hearers, by not entering as philosophers into the state 
of human nature. They do not consider how low the 
patient is reduced. They set themselves to plant prin- 
ciples and prove points, when they should labour to 
interest the heart. Few men have wisdom so large as 
to see, that the way they have not hitherto attained, 
may yet be the best way. I dare not tell most aca- 
demical, logical, frigid men, how little I account of 
their opinion, concerning the true method of preaching 
to the popular ear. I hear them talk as utterly incom- 
petent judges." On the other matters, I have to thank 
you for your candour. But have you never read the 
little story of the " irregular' apple tree ? A gentle- 
man, one day when passing by an orchard, the trees 
of which were standing in regular rows, noticed one, 
quite '* out of order." He hailed the owner, saying, 
" What a pity, sir, that you should let that tree stand 
there ; were it mine, I would root it up, and thereby 
reduce my orchard to an exact uniformity." " I re- 
gard the fruit rather than the foiin," was the reply. 
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^ It more than compensates for the inconvenience 
arising from its situation. This tree which you would 
root up, hath yielded me more than many of those 
trees, which have little eke to commend them, than 
their regular position." 

Are you quite sui'e, that Jesus Christ would not 
give you a similar reply, were you bold enough to 
carry the " objecliou" to him ? 

Here this controversy must close. I have other, and 
better work on mv hands. Hundreds of sinners are 
turning to the Lord. Were it not for difficulties over 
which I have no control, both Circuits woidd be wrapt 
in the flames of salvation, and many more sinners 
converted at this time. The devil fought with me in 
Dubhn, as tlie starting point of my labours in Ireland; 
but my trials were nearly all mentuL Liverpool ia 
" the pass" into England. To me it is a Thermopylae ; 
but satan has changed his mode of attack. His en- 
trenchments, artillery, and agents are of a different 
kind. My eye is single. There is prudence con- 
nected with that, far beyond anything worldly, and 
much more effectual. The singleness of the mental 
eye is a noble safeguard against the warpings of those 
selfish interests, which ruin a man s usefulness, and 
blight the work of God. My one object is the salva- 
tion of lost sinners. This saves me from many snares 
and hurtful temptations. When souls are given me, 
I am happy : " Then, let or earth or hell assail." 

In bidding you adieu, I indulge the charity which 
'* hopeth all things." Although you have used some 
hard words, not at all in keeping with the politeness 
current in the well-bred world, to say nothing of the 
apostolic injunction, " Be courteous ;" yet, I would 
hope, you have not " set ought down in maUce." 
Rather, that the sentiments of a good man now in 
glory, are more justly applicable. " If a man look at 
most of his ])rejudiccs, he will find that they arise from 

I 2 
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his field of view being uecessaiilj narrnw, like tlie eye 
of a fly. He can have but little better notions of the 
whole scheme of things, as has been well said, than a 
flj on the pavement of St. Paul's cathedral can havH 
of the whole structure. He is offended, therefore, by 
inequalities, which are lost in the grand design." 
Think of the following sentence, it may assist you to 
more prudence, and render you less positive. " This 
persuasion will fortify him against many injurious and 
troublesome prejudices." My charity, however, need 
not hinder you from : — 

" Turning the leaTes of sacred conscience o'er, 
Nor be afraid to search her hidden store." 

I remain, dear Sir, your sincere friend, by the grace 
of Jesus Christ my Lord, 

J. C. 



LETTER XXII. 
TO * * * * * * 

Liverpool, March \6th, 1843. 

Sir, 

I UNDERSTAND perfectly the nature of these petty 
annoyances. Never have I yet been in any great re- 
vival, without having had numbers of these squibs of 
the devil, and other fire works let off about my ears. 
Seldom have they ceased making a noise, and spitting 
fire, tiD the poor creatures employed by the author of 
evil, (as the monkey employed the paws of the cat, in 
dragging the eatables out oi the fire,) get converted to 
God ; or till the revival either stop or become extremely 
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popular. Sometimes I have felt it my duty to silence 
Satan's batteries^ by the superior artillery of the gospeL 
But where the effect has been no other^ than to keep 
my officers awake, and to stir them up to deeds of 
noble daring, I have let them fire away. My reply 
in such cases has been, '' I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down ; why should the work cease 
whilst I leave it, and come down to you ?'* Neh. vi. 3. 

Having a few moments on my hands, it is not im- 
proper, dl things considered, to send you a short 
answer. 

You seem to be a sensible man, and I am surprised 
that you meddle with what it is evident you are totally 
ignorant of. Were I to enter your shop, and interfere 
with your men, and attempt to give orders about a 
trade, of which I know just nothing, what would you 
think or say of me ? What but " he is a foolish, 
impudent, meddling, self-conceited coxcomb ?** 

Once, during a glorious revival, an unconverted 
lawyer, who was a member of the congregation, set 
himself to oppose me and the Leaders. A judicious 
friend brought him to his senses. " Suppose, Sir," he 
said, ** an individual, who had never studied law, should 
come into your office, and begin to find fault with 
your legal proceedings ; and insist that hereafter, you 
should govern yourself by his directions, how would 
you treat his impudence ? And how does it look. Sir, 
for you to be dictating to an experienced minister of 
God, and converted and intelligent Leaders, as to how 
they shall conduct this revival ?" This prompt de- 
fence of my friend, reminded me of a classical story. 
When Antony carped at the study of the Civil I'aw, 
acknowledging at the same time, the small knowledge he 
himself had therein ; Scsevola, a great lawyer, smiling 
said, that *' he had made a kind of amends for his in- 
vective against the law, by professing his ignorance 
therein." A good man once replied to a sceptic : "It 

I 3 
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iB no disparagement to any science or profession, to 
be slighted by such as understand it not." 

A few months ago, when in the south of Ireland, a 
zealous old Christian came into my room, saying, 
" Sir, I was exhorting sinners to tmii to Christ, and 
believers to cry to God for an influence from above. 
My soul was very happy, and I called upon God to 
send down fire from heaven. A poor man cried out 
with great emotion, ' God forbid ! *" They understood 
each other differently. The old saint wanted the fire 
of divine love to descend upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple ; the sinner thought he was calling for the fire of 
vengeance, and ventured to put a negative upon such 
a request ; — eniexinghh protest against such a shower, 
with a "God forbid!" 

It is the same misunderstanding of spiritual things, 
which leads you to exclaim, " Blasphemy," in a lively 
meeting. You seem as ignorant of the phraseology 
necessary to a revival, as an Indian would be of the 
shouts for brick, and stone, and mortar, from the 
walls of a building in course of erection. Nor will it 
ever be otherwise with you, till the publican's cry, 
" God be merciful to me a sinner!" be wrung from 
your agonized soul ; or till the first five verses of the 
one hundred and third psalm, become the language of 
your newly converted heart. In hell you may possibly 
understand the matter. Theology is studied there, 
were it for no other purpose, than to bum into the 
lost soul, lessons on the justice of its punishment. I 
care not a straw for your threatening. Neither you, 
nor any sinner in Liverpool, can do me any injury, 
unless it be given you from above. The will of God 
be done. When my work is finished in England, I 
shall cheerfully return to America. He can open, and 
no man can shut, and he can shut, and no man can 
open. I think it is Luther, who tells us of a certain 
Duke of Saxony, who determined upon war against a 
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bishop of Gennany. The prelate, instead of raising a 
miUtary force to defend his town and territory, gave 
himself to prayer, and to the care of the church of 
God. The duke sent a spy into the company of the 
bishop, for the purpose of learning his plan of attack, 
or defence. The spy returned, and the duke, with 
much eageniess, put forth his inquiries. " O ! Sir," 
was the reply, " you may surj^risc him without fear ; 
he is doing nothing, and making no preparation." 
" How is that ?" inquired the duke, " what does he 
say ?" " He says he will feed his flock, preach the 
word, visit the sick, and that as for this war, he should 
commit the weight of it to God himself." " Is it so ?" 
said the duke," then let the devil wage war against 
him, I will not ;" and added, if I remember aright, " It 
is a hazardous affair to attack him, who has engaged 
God in his quarrel." 

There is a lesson here for me and thee, and for all 
parties concerned. I have nothing to do but mind 
God's work, nor shall I do anytliing else ; and that with 
simplicity and singleness of heart. While God sur- 
rounds me with a crowd of young converts, and peni- 
tents, and unawakened but attentive sinners, my duty 
is plain. Some are to be built up on their most holy 
faith, others are to be converted, and vast masses 
broken down into son'ow for sin. Here is my work, 
and I shall do it with all my might, by the grace of 
God. When these things are accomplished, I shall 
disappear from Liverpool, and they may see my face 
no more. The weight of what you speak, I shall 
commit to God himself. 

In the dark days of Protestantism, in this country, 
a trooper rushed into a church, and ordered a faithful 
minister to stop preaching. The man of God went on 
with a steady voice, and firm countenance. The sol- 
dier raised a pistol to his head, and threatened him 
with instant deaths if he did not desist. '' Soldier/* 
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said the undaunted minister calmly^ '' I am doing my 
duty^ you may do yours ;" and^ with a still more exalted 
voice, proceeded with his sermon. 

Goa is mine, and I am his. This is settled ; and, 
O ! what a pai-adise is this ! My feelings are not un- 
like those of a Christian lady in America, who said to 
me, " Brother, I feel Hke one, sitting upon the summit 
of a high rock, who can scarcely hear the hreakers at 
its hase." The man who stands on the top of a lofty 
tower, 2 Sam. xxii. 2 — 3, is regardless of the croaking 
of frogs and hissing of serpents helow. What cares 
the full moon for the harking of dogs ? She is fixed 
in the heavens, and moves on, suiTounded by her 
attendant stars. Yours, etc., 

J. C. 
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TO**** **♦« 

AN OFFENDED HEARER. 

Liverpool, March ISth, 1849, 

Dear Sir, 

Yes ! in such cases it may do very well. We may 
manage those infirmities, as did the painter, when tak- 
ing the portrait of his friend. A blemish happened 
to be in one of his eyes, but he concealed the defect, 
by painting the other side of the face. This was a 
deUcate stroke, and not reprehensible. The presence 
of the deformity, was not absolutely necessary to a 
correct likeness, in a certain position. And thus it 
may be sometimes in preaching. Innocent and una- 
voidable imperfections, are not needful to be described. 
We can do more good by throwing over them the 
mantle of concealment. No principle is sacrificed, by 
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taking the most perfect side of the character for our 
coDtemplation. But *' circumstances alter cases ; " 
suppose the " frailties" are sinful, and known to the 
puhlic, a minister is not at liberty to conceal or ex- 
cuse. Principle, the good of others, and the concerns 
of a deathless soul, are concerned. " But would you 
announce his name P By no means ; there is no occa- 
sion for that ; nor have I in your case. I would draw 
the portrait with those sinful blemishes in it, and it 
should be to the life too ; so that if the individual be 
known to the congregation, every one may discern the 
likeness, and avoid the example. If the failings are 
secret, then the sinner himself may behold his deformed 
features, and repent, as in dust and ashes. A certain 
minister was in the act of sketching such a character 
once. A poor fellow in the audience looked unuttera- 
ble things, gazing all the time with intense interest. 
A few more touches by the faithful preacher, and the 
likeness was complete. He could restrain himself no 
longer, and cried out, "Name me !" with a look as if 
he would sink through the floor. Did you feel any 
thing like this on the night in question ? O, man ! 
seQure such a character upon you, by the grace of God, 
that you shall not be ashamed oi your picture any 
where. You say, *' It is disgusting and horrible for 
any minister to descend to such personaUties. It is 
mean ; you knew well enough that what you said could 
apply to none but myself." I knew nothing of the 
kind, nor anything about you. I did indeed " paint" 
a face and form, with a peculiar drapery, and so like 
yourself, it would seem, that you knew your visage and 
garb ; and now you must wear them till you provide 
yourself with something better. I am as innocent in 
the whole aflfair, most surely, as was an old Local 
Preacher of my acquaintance in America, similarly 
circumstanced. He was a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, and much people were added to the Lord 
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by his instrumentality. Preaching once in a private 
house, which was full, a certain character came up 
suddenly before his mind. This he sketched admira- 
bly, in "full length." A man at the door became 
greatly agitated, and forgetting the peculiarity of his 
situation, called out to the preacher, " Why dont you 
talk to some of the rest, and not to me all the time ?" 
" I did not know you were there," replied the good 
man, " but if the coat suit you, put it on and wear it, 
and be thankful, and I shall try to fit some of the 
rest." Ah ! Sir, if there was more of such preaching, 
men could not frequent our congregations, nor applaud 
the minister, and live at the same time in gross vice. 
No, no ! They would either absent themselves from the 
hearing of the searching truth, or get converted to God. 
The above fact is so applicable to yourself, there is 
no need for comments. There is no necessity you 
should wear the coat, nor put it on, unless you please ; 
as for thankfulness, that is out of the question for the 
present. Wear it you must, however, till you turn 
from all your sins, by true repentance and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; such a faith as shall procure par- 
don for the past, and the regeneration of your nature. 
Then, indeed, will you be grateful to God for the un- 
flattering likeness, which made you as displeased with 
me as with yourself. " There were other offensive re- 
marks which I know applied to others, even Wesleyans ; 
but such vulgar descriptions should never be brought 
into the pulpit." I cannot agree with you there. If 
people are " vulgar" enough to commit such things, 
the minister of God, rather than have the blood of 
soiUs found in his skirts, must reprove boldly, even at 
the risk of being charged with vulgarity. " Reproofs 
of this kind should always be given in private." You 
amuse me. Take the following incident as my reply : 
An eminent man, since gone into eternity, once pub- 
licly reproved a certain class of men with whom he 
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was associated. Stung by his pointed remarks^ they 
complained of his imprudence and severity, adding, 
" You should have done this privately, and in Latin." 
He replied, when you transgress privately and in Latin, 
I will rebuke you privately and in Latin ; but when 
publicly and in English, I shall rebuke you publicly 
and in English." While upon this part of your letter, 
I must remind you of the saying of a zealous minister 
of Christ, some years ago, which it is not mdikely you 
have read. He preached one day, very pointedly, 
against those sins which prevail among the wealthy. 
A nobleman being present, left the house of God much 
out of humour, and sent his servant to the minister, 
with this message : '^ Sir, you have offended my lord 
to-day." The noble reply was, "I should not have 
offended your lord, except he had been conscious to 
himself he had first offended my Lord ; and if your 
lord will offend my Lord, let him be offended." Do 
you not think the following to be applicable to your 
case ? A certain knight, in the days of Cromwell, 
entered a charge against a faithful preacher, to this 
effect, that he was " preached at in church." What 
was Cromwell's advice ? " Go home. Sir John, and 
hereafter live in good friendship with your minister. 
The word of the Lord is a searching word, and I am 
afraid it has found you out." 

I remain the sincere friend of your soul, 

J. C. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

TO THE SAMB. 

Liverpool, March 22nd, 1843. 
Deae Sir^ 

You are certainly mistaken. Ni run ni Vautre, 
" Neither the one nor the other." No human being has 
told me a single word about you. I have no doubt it 
was the Spirit of God> which led my mind to those 
points^ which turn out to he facts, feeware how you 
blame any one. God is in it ; your sms have found 
you out. It is a mere trick of the devil^ to charge 
* * * with it, or any one else. Satan knows there 
is no readier way to irritate your mind, and destroy 
the impression, than to impute the affair to some " tat- 
tling busy-body," instead of the Holy Ghost, who 
knows all about you. I would not take pains to send 
you the following, in the minister s own words, but for 
a desire to counterwork the designs of the enemy of 
your soul : — 

*' I was once applied to by a stranger, in a place 
where I was labouring for a few Sabbaths only, for a 
sight of a letter which I had received calumniating his 
character. I looked at the man and pitied him, and 
coolly repUed, ' It would be a breach of the common 
principles of society, to show confidential letters wiitten 
to us for the purpose of our doing people good.' He 
retorted in an angry tone, ' I demand a sight of it. 
Sir, as an act of justice due to an injured man.* I re- 
plied, ' How did you know that I have received a letter 
concerning you V ' Know ! * said he, ' it was impossible 
not to know it, your language and manner were so 
pointed, that it was impossible I should be deceived.' 
I rejoined, ' Do not be too positive ; you have been 
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deceived before now I suppose ; you may be so again.* 
* It is not possible,' said he, ' you described the sin of 
which I am accused iu the clearest language;' and, 
looking me in the face, and pointing towards me, you 
said, ' Sinner, be sure your sins will find you out ; I 
therefore expect from you. Sir, as a gentleman and a 
Christian minister, that you will give me a sight of the 
letter, that I may know its contents and repel its 
charges.* I observed, * I do not know your name ; to 
my laiowledge I never saw you before ; and as you have 
not told me in what part of the sermon it was I was so 
pointed, if I show you any letter I may show you the 
wrong one; I shall therefore certainly not exhibit any of 
my letters to you, nor satisfy you whether I have receiv- 
ed ai)y one about you, till you describe the case alluded 
to.' He hesitated, but afterwards described the sin of 
which he was accused. When he had finished, looking 
him full in his eyes, assuming a solenm attitude, and 
using a grave and serious tone of voice, I said, ' Can 
you look me full in the face, as you must your Judge 
at the great day of God, and declare that you are inno- 
cent of the sin laid to your charge ? ' He trembled, 
turned pale, and his voice faultered ; guilt and anger 
struggling in his breast, like the fire in the bowels of 
Mount ^tna, and summoning up his remaining cou- 
rage, — ' I am not bound to maJ^e any man my confes- 
sor ; and if I were guilty, no man has a right to hold 
me up to public observation, as you have done.' I 
assumed a benigaity of countenance, and softened my 
tones, saying, 'Do you believe the passage I cited — 
be sure your sins will find you out — is the word of 
God ?' He answered, ' It may be.' ' Surely it is,' 
said I ; ' he that made the ear, shall he not hear ; he 
that made the eye, shall he not see ; can he have any 
diflSculty in bringing your sin to light ? Now I will 
tell you honestly, I never received any letter or infor- 
mation about you whatever ; but I am persuaded your 
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sin has found you out ; the preaching of the word is 
one method by which God makes men's sins find them 
out. Let me entreat you seriously to consider your 
itate and character ; who can tell, God may have in- 
tended this sermon for your good ; he may mean to 
have mercy upon you ; this may be the means of saving 
your body from the gallows, and your soul from hell ; 
out let me remind you, you are not there yet ; there 
still is hope.* He held down his head, clenched his 
hands one into the other, and bursting into tears, said, 
* I never, never met with anything like this ; I am cer- 
tainly obliged to you for your friendship ; I am guilty, 
and hope this conversation will be of essential advan- 
tage to me.* " 

A little more than two years ago, I was preaching 
in an American town. A merchant was there, and 
during the sermon his portrait was so correctly drawn, 
that he left the house in a rage. Next day, he was 
going to wreak his vengeance upon a shoemaker, whom 
he suspected to be the intbnner. The poor man pro- 
tested that he had never mentioned his name to me, 
nor had he related a single circumstance to any person, 
connected with his histoiy. 

It is rather amusing, that this veiy morning, a good 
lady called upon me, lamenting in bitter terms the 
treachery of her enemies; weeping, as if her heart 
would break ; reproaching me, at the same time, with 
the meanness of my conduct, in exposing her before 
the whote'^cbngregation. I entreated her to explain ; 
and when she had attained sufficient composure, re- 
minded nfe^'t^f a sermon I had preached on a certain 
night, in Vhich I had described her character. Poor 
woman, hfer likeness had been so " striking'* that it 
had nearly thrown her into a state of frenzy. Tlie 
malice of her neighbours, and my ungentlemanly be- 
haviour in tlie pulpit, descending to such personalities, 
and daring to di*ag her before such multitudes, were 
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unbearable. In order to relieve the distressed woman, 
I had to call God to witness, that no person had ever 
said a word about her to me, in any way whatever ; and 
that I had no recollection of having ever seen her 
before. What her after reflections were, I know not, 
but it is to be hoped, she has this day learned a 
lesson, which may be an eternal blessing to her. 

Take care then my dear Sir, of what you are about, 
lest you may find yourself lighting against God. He 
always warns before he strikes, and gives repeated 
blows ere the final one is inflicted. Repent man, the 
last stroke is coming, and the longer the swing, the 
more tremendous it ^ill be when it comes. There is 
little of man in this business. The warning is from 
Heaven ; it has been delivered faitlifully, and has found 
\a lodgment in your conscience. Attend to it; but, 
O ! do not quaiTel with me. 

" When God supports, who then can cast as down ? 
His smiles are life, hut death attends his frown." 

From your sincere friend, J. C. 



LETTER XXV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Liverpool, March 26th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

Ludicrous as the following may appear, your con- 
duct bears to it an exact resemblance. I remember 
nothing better as an illustration. A few years ago, in 
the vicinity of an American town, (the scene by the 
way of a part of my labours in the niinistiy,) the cir- 
cumstance which follows occuned. It was related to 
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me as a fact, by a man of veracity. Near the town 
was a canal, along the bank of which, a fellow was one 
day walking, when a thunder cloud came rolling up. 
A sudden flash of lightning, attended by a peal of 
thunder, startled him ; and about the same moment he 
received a stunning blow. It appears the lightning 
had struck very near him, and a powerful electric 
shock was the result. He was probably within a hair's 
breadth of losing his life. But insteaa of considering 
the concussion as arising from the violence of the hght- 
ning, he suspected some one had struck him wim a 
stone. Determining upon vengeance, he scrambled 
around for a weapon, and seizing a large clod of hard 
earth, he fixed his body in a certain attitude, and his 
arm in a proper position, and waited for his supposed 
enemy to peep from behind the abutment of tlie bridge 
over the canal, that he might repay him for his 
treachery. Nobody appearing, he became thoughtful, 
mistrusted the cause, and threw down the clod; the 
nimble Ughtning had disappeared, and the source of 
its power was too high for his revenge. Job. xxviii. 26. 
But, can you see no resemblance of yourself here ? 
Why this menacing attitude against your humble ser- 
vant ? If the truth of God has reached your heart ; 
if facts, of which I am not the author, have struck you 
into remorse, am I to be blamed ? Yours is the fault, 
for having prepared yourself, by a course of sin, to be 
thus astounded by the truth of God. Those convic- 
tions, which have blazed across your mind, have had a 
higher origin than man. You have received a shock 
from heaven, — the Holy Spirit's lightning-stroke ; you 
fdiould tliank God you were not struck into hell. And 
yet, like the man stunned by the lightning, you im- 
pute it to a fellow creature. If you dare not retaliate 
with blows, you have resorted to very hard words. 
Pardon my again alluding to the above incident; but 
there is a moral in it. Missing a stone, he grappled a 
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clod, and though hones would not have heen broken, 
yet he might have insulted an innocent person, for 
which a humiliating apology would have heen demand- 
ed. When in Irelana, last June, one of the preachers 
related the following, in which I was much interested. 
A certain preacher was holding forth, in a certain place, 
and he described the character of a sinner present, so 
strikingly, that he concluded the minister was point- 
ing him out, knowing him to be there. The next 
night he concealed himself in a comer, where he was 
sure the preacher could not see him. The preaching, 
however, was as personal as ever ; and his feelings so 
correctly delineated, that there could be no mistake, — 
he had been detected. The succeeding night, he se- 
creted his person where there could be no possibility 
of being seen. It was of no use ; during the sermon, 
the voice of the servant of God fell upon his ear like 
thunder : " Sinner ! come out of your lurking place ; 
thou art the man ! *' Ah ! well," he thought, " what 
avails it ? Somebody has been telling the stranger all 
about me, but I shaU not leave till I know who the vaga- 
bond is." After preaching he stepped forward, and 
boldly inquired of the minister, who it was that had 
been " after telling such things" about him. *' I have 
nothing against your honour," and, doubling his fist, he 
declared what he would do to " the rascally informer." 
" My friend," said the other, " no human being has 
told me anything about you ; but the Spirit of God 
has." Conviction at that moment fastened upon his 
heart, and he rested not till he found salvation. I 
beUeve he is yet alive, and on his way to heaven. 

You say, " Your preaching would sting and terrify a 
devil." Well, you know, it is written, " The devils 
also believe and tremble." Is it any wonder then, that 
the truth has affected you, as it is to be hoped you 
are of a softer material ? It reminds me of what 
Eupolis said of Pericles, "After his orations to the 
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people of Albeiis, it was found he had left certain 
needles and stings in their minds." I should be 
ashamed of the doctrines of Christianity, if they could 
not accomplish more than the politics and philosophy 
of Pericles. You are a witness, that the gospel is the 
same now as in the days of St. Peter, when Uiousands 
were "pricked in their heart," and inquired, ''Men 
and brethren, what shall we do ?" Acts ii. 37. But 
on that very day their wounds were healed by faith in 
that blood which they had shed on Calvary, and about 
three thousand souls were added to the infknt church. 
Hear how a miidster, perhaps similarly circum* 
stanced with myself, reasoned with an American sin- 
ner, some years ago. "If the truth press hard upon the 
heart of a fellow-man, — if a fact fall like a thunder-bolt 
upon his head, — he is not to be offended with me. Did 
I make the truth, or tlie fact ? Have I led him to do 
the act which gives truth its cutting power ? Or have I 
made him the author of the fact, the mere statement 
of which is as the bursting of thunder upon the ear ? 
Has not he performed the action, which gives to truth 
its sword of double edge P Has not he himself been 
guilty of the fact, the very hearing of which is as the 
pouncing of a vulture upon his vitals ? Should he not 
be angry with himself, and enter at once upon the way 
of reformation ? If the little I say produces such a 
commotion in his soul, how will he stand the exhibi- 
tion of the great day; — the light of the judgment ? If 
the truth I tell raises such a storm in his bosom,— 
if he quails before the glow-worm light shed around 
him by a fellow being, — if his conscience is roused to 
frenzy, and all that is plausible and false in reason- 
ing must be seized upon to give a temporary quiet ; 
how will such a man stand bejfore the bar of ineffable 
light, and truth, and rectitude ? Let him tremble now 
while he reflects what God is, and before what judgment 
seat he shall soon be summoned ; when the sunmions 
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must, and will be heard and obeyed" You are 
quite out of humour with a sentiment in my last, but 
I shall repeat it. God never strikes before he warns. 
It is remarkable in the dealings of God with sinners, 
how close he keeps to that (Erection given through 
Moses to the armies of Israel. " When thou comest 
nigh unto a city to fight against it, first offer conditions 
of peace." " It was on this great principle Noah was 
sent to the old world," says an old divine ;*' Moses and 
Aaron to Egypt, Lot to Sodom, Jonah to Nineveh, 
and the prophets, and even Christ, to Jerusalem." 
God has established this order in nature. Winter is 
always preceded by the chilling breath of autiunn, and 
seared leaves and withered flowers. Evening shades, 
or twilight, before daik night. Thunder never bursts 
over our heads in a clear sky : " Clouds are his chariots, 
and lightnings his steeds." The volcano grumbles long 
and loudly, with many fitful gleams, and much smoke, 
ere it bursts forth to overwhelm vineyards and towns 
at its base. The hurricane is often heralded by start- 
ling changes in nature, and those who are obsemug, 
prepare for its fury. You have seen the fearful ac- 
counts of the late gale. Hundreds of seamen have 
been swept into eternity. A " warning from God" 
reached Liverpool ; it came in the atmosphere, and the 
barometer fell to an alarming degree of depression. 
A man of science noticed it, and announced some ap- 
proaching change in the elements, of a tremendous 
character. The alam^ circulated in the harbour. One 
captain, if not more, believed the premonition, and 
positively refused to leave the port; others smiled at 
their credulity, and went to sea, and were lost; but 
some got back to port seriously damaged. Within a 
few hours a storm was upon us, as if the four winds 
of heaven had met to fight together. 

There is a bitter storm approaching you ; a wing of 
it sweeps you already. Strike sail, man, before iti 
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entire weight bursts upon your unhappy soul. A 
smooth sea and fair appearances do not always deceive 
the experienced eye of the sailor. The ocean may look 
like a standing pool, with scarcely a ripple upon its sur- 
face ; yet there is trouble in the offing y and the top and 
top gallants are lowered ; in fact there is little left but 
nsS^ed spars, to struggle with the first sudden rush of 
the tornado. The storm is upon her in fury, but the 
ship is ready for it, and weathers it out nobly. The 
/Crisis is past, the tempest is hushed, and cheered by 
«tars and sunshine : — 

*< Led by the magnet o*er the tides. 
That bark her path explores, 
Siu'e as unerring instinct guides 
The birds to unseen shores : 
With wings that o'er the waves expand, 
She wanders to a viewless land. 

And not alone ; for day and night 
Escort her o'er the deep, 
And round her solitary flight 
The stars their vigils keep. 
Above, below, are circling skies, 
And heaven around her pathway lies. 

And not alone ; for hopes and fears 

Go with her wandering sail, 

And bright eyes watch through gathering tears. 

Its distant cloud to hail ; 

And prayers for her at midnight lone, 

Ascend, unheard by all, save One. 

And not alone; for round her glow 
* The vital light and air ; 

And something that in whispers low. 
Tells to man's spirit there. 
Upon her waste and weary road, 
A present all- pervading God." 

I scarcely know why I send you these verses, unless 
prompted by a solitary thought you may yet, (when 
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converted to God,) be in a state of mind to spiritualize 
them. 

God, my dear Sir, has given you a warning ; pre- 
pare for the blow. It is surely coming. Is it not 
written, " Woe unto him that striveth with his 
Maker ?" Who can deny those striking sentiments 
of a good man ? " There is no contending with sove- 
reignty; no resisting onmipotency; no striving with 
our Maker. The fish that is caught with the hook, 
the more he jerks and flings, the faster hold the hook 
takes of him. The harder a man kicks against the 
pricks, the deeper they enter into his heels. An 
earthen pitcher, the more forcibly it is dashed against 
an iron pot, the sooner it flies in pieces. In like man- 
ner, the more we contend with God and his judgments, 
the more we hurt, wound, and, in the end, destroy our- 
selves. Be not like the dog that bites the stone, never 
looking upon him that flings it. Mark him who aims 
at you, and has hit you ; and say with David, * I was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth, because thou didst 
it.* Or cover your mouth with Job : * Behold I am 
vile, what shall I answer thee ? I will lay my hand 
upon my mouth. Once have I spoken, but I will not 
answer : yea, twice, but I will proceed no farther.* ** 
Job xl. 4. Have you never read of the philosopher, 
who was censured for not holding out his argument 
with Adrian, the Emperor ? His apology was, " Is 
it not reason to yield to him, who halh thirty legions 
at his command ?** God is terrible out of his holy 
places. Legions innumerable are ready to avenge his 
quarrel. Efe could look you into the grave, or into 
hell, in a moment. " Because there is wrath, beware 
lest he take thee away with his stroke.** Job xxxvi. 18. 
Yield, man ! Discontinue the controversy. He would 
have doomed you to destruction long ago, but for a 
strong desire to save. You have an Advocate above. 
He died for you, and lives to intercede. His blood 
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speaketh better things than the blood of Abel. Fl j ! 
fly to the cross ! and plead for pardon through 
the merits of that atoning blood. There is mercy 
implied in all these warnings. Appeal from the bar of 
justice, to the throne of God's grace. There is a dis- 
position there to favour your cause. God looks gra- 
ciously from thence; a Mediator is there, and your 
Judge is disposed to be kind through him. What 
would a criminal do, suppose ye, if he should notice 
an inclination to mercy in his judge ? Would he re- 
main listless with such an advantage before him ; or fail 
to urge his friends to entreat for his life ? Why not 
say with penitent Austin, " Why do I still procras- 
tinate my coming unto thee, O Lord ? Why not now? 
Why not this day ? Why should there not be this 
hour an end of my sinful course of life ?" 

With feelings of deepest interest for your conver- 
sion, I am, etc., etc., 

J. C. 
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Liverpool, March 27th, 1843. 

Dear Brother, 

Your first inquiry amuses me. " Will you let me 
into the secret philosophy of these revivals ?" Yes, 
with all my heart ! "Are you aware that, in some cir- 
cles, your continued success is the subject of various 
speculations ?*' I do not question it ; this is a tax 
which persons in my situation must pay. " I have 
been present when your powers of mind have been 
discussed." Better they had been employed upon 
something more profitable. " Much was said of your 
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peculiar tact for conducting revivals; one called it a 
kind of a witchery over the feelings of the people; 
another questioned your motives," etc. I have become 
hardened to such animadversions. A sinner, when I 
was at Bandon, in Ireland, fled from the chapel, say- 
ing, '' He is enough to frighten a fellow out of his 
senses ; he must have been the very devil liimself be- 
fore he took to this way; or he could not tell a man 
all he has been guilty of." A few nights since, a good 

lady left chapel, exclaiming, " The man is a 

wizard ; there is nothing in ones heart that he does 
not blab out." I hope she will have no rest till 
converted to God. "Your sermons have been can- 
vassed, taken to pieces, analyzed, compared with those 
of other ministers, and pronounced far inferior; but 
the results seemed to stumble them." So, if I have 
much to humble me, there is, after all, something to 
encourage. My humble success is owing to an in- 
fluence above and beyond their criticisms. A minister 
once came to hear the late Mr .William Dawson preach. 
After sermon, in a neighbouring house, he spoke of 
the wonderful effects produced by Mr. D.'s preaching, 
and wished that he could accomplish the same by 
his pulpit eflforts. "Ah! Sir!" said the lady of the 
house, " you must move the hand of Him that moves 
the world, before you can witness these effects." The 
" power of the Holy Ghost" accompanying hard, pa- 
tient, steady, constant labour, with many tears, and 
much crying to God in private, have produced the 
" results" which are so mysterious to those of whom 
you speak. Knee work ! knee work ! ! knee work ! ! ! 
This is the secret. 

^ My powerful groans thou canst not bear, 
Nur stand the violence of prayer. 
My prayer omnipotent !" 

" Give me a revival, convert sinners, or I pine away 
and die," is a cry that is much thought of in heaven ; 
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nor will He who pities the groanings of the distressed, 
soul^ treat it with indifference. He will come down 
out of his holy place, and make bare his arm in the 
sight of all the people; woimd the dragon and cut Rahab 
in pieces. "Then snaU the feeblest servant of God often 
thresh the mountains, and beat the hills to chaff; one 
shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight, and the slain of the Lord shall be many. Let 
any minister (who has not mistaken his call) thus 
plead with God, while, week after week, every night, 
from a full and bleeding heart, he pours the burning, 
pointed truths of the gospel, into the ranks of sinners ; 
and, whatever may be his talents, he shall be a joyful 
witness of a glorious revival. 

I have no objections to your letting the parties re- 
ferred to see this letter, which can be done possibly 
with a good grace, as you have taken the precaution 
to conceal names. Allow me, however, to assist their 
decisions, by a simple illustration. 

I think it is Pliny, who relates the story of one 
Oressianus, who, from a very little piece of ground, 
got much wealth ; and more than his neighbours, from 
a greater quantity. Provoked by the circimistance, 
and ashamed of diemselves, they brought an accusa- 
tion against the industrious man. The day of trial 
came, and very great interest was excited. In order 
to defend himself, he brought forth his servants, and 
implements of agriculture, and showing them to the 
court, said, " These, O Romans, are all my witch- 
crafts ! I say not to my servants go, and do Uiis ; but 
come, let us do this and that, and so the work goeth 
on." Your inquisitive friends may make the applica- 
tion when they have leisure. In the meantime, the 
"implements,** (prayers, sermons, and exhortations,) 
and my helpers, shall be kept in motion, and so the 
revival will go on. 

The subject might be enlarged upon, even to « 
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volume ; but in the above, you have the " secret philo- 
sophy of revivals." As to the " getting up" of my 
sermons, you will find the history of the affair in a 
lesson I once received from an old divine..* " I desire 
my sermons to be like Monica's son ; children of many 
prayers and tears, and thereby the more unlikely to 
perish. Let all your sermons, as dew, be heaven-bom, 
that they may drop down like rain upon the mown 
grass. Let prayer be the key to open the mysteries 
of Christ to you ; and let prayer be the turning of the 
key, to lock them up safe within you. Let prayer 
open and shut all your books ; form and write, and be- 
gin and continue every sermon. Ah ! how should he 
pray both before and after his preaching, who by every 
sermon preaches his beloved neighbours into eternal 
burnings or eternal pleasures ?" The " serious objec- 
tions" of are, indeed, of weight. They remind 

me of what Pliny the Younger reported of Egypt ; that 
she boasted of owing nothing to the clouds, or any 
foreign streams, for her fertility; being abundantly 
watered by the sole inimdations of her own river, the 
Nile. It becomes me, as a stranger, to say the same 
of England. God has, indeed, greatly enriched her 
with the streams of salvation. It may seem presump- 
tion for a wandering cloud like me, to think of add- 
ing anything to the mighty river of religious know- 
ledge, which meanders through this country in all 
directions. May I not, however, comfort myself with 
the reflection, that many a thirsty spot has been re- 
freshed by a sprinkling from a cloud, wafted from 
afar P I trust, that many in Liverpool do know that 
the stranger does not resemble that which is mentioned 
by St. Jude, " A cloud without water." 

In conclusion, the opinions of the other parties 
weigh quite as light with me, as anything enumerated 
by the ancient poet ; — 
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« My Bpul, What's lighter than a feather! Wind. 
Than wind? The fire. And what than fire ? Moonshine. 
What's lighter than moonshine ! A thought. Than thought f 
This huhble world. What than this bubble ? Nought" 

I remain, dear Sir, in Jesus Christ, your brother, 
in hasto for eternity. 

J. C. 
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TO THB SAME. 

Liverpool, April \st, 1843. 

Dear Brother, 

Premises maybe correct, but conc/iMto»« positively 
wrong. Such are those of the person to whom you 
refer. I hare read of a fool, who found a fellow asleep, 
and cut off his head, and went and hid it. He did not 
fly, but waited with great curiosity to see what the 
man would say when he awoke and missed his head. 
The writer who related the circumstance said, that it 
confirmed a distinction made by Locke, between d^fool 
and a madman. A fool is he, that, from right prin- 
ciples, makes a ivrong conclusion ; but a madman is 
one who draws SLJust inference from, false principles, 
I shall leave you to make the application. His state- 
ments are, in the main, correct, both as respects what 
he calls *' noise and confusion,*' as well as in reference 
to my humble influence among la plus grande partie 
du peuple. His conclusions, however, both respecting 
one and the other, are just as sound as those of the 
fool in the above story; or, to use a figure more appro- 
priate to the revival, as if he should conclude the sky 
IS falling, because the clouds are discharging abund- 
ance of rain. 
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As to the movements of the once successful Rer. 
Mr. * * * , what is that to me ? Must I necessarily 
follow in his wake ? A weak-minded man in America^ 
concluded he might go to heaven in a chariot of fire, 
like Elijah. Instead of waiting for the heavenly cha- 
riot, he determined to make the journey in one of his 
own. So he went into the ham, climhed into the hay- 
mow, and set it on fire, thinking to ascend in the flames ; 
hut die place hecame too hot for him, and he was glad 
to descend into a cooler region. I need not add that the 
ham was consumed. I cannot now descrihe how far 
the poor creature ran to the opposite extreme. 

Here are premises for an argument; hut had an 
American philosopher reasoned from thence, that 
every zealous Christian tended " most surely " to such 
fanaticism ; who would have helieved him P You 
must excuse me from taking any farther notice of 
the individual. I leave the matter with God. My 
eye is single. I have no wish to stay in England one 
week longer, than is suj£cient to finish the work he 
has sent me to do. Wesleyan Methodism shall never 
sufler hy me. Rather than revivals should he dis- 
graced hy my conduct, I would return by the next 
steamer. 

Accept of my thanks for your kindness and real 
friendship ; and I remain your afifectionate brother in 
Jesus Christ our Lord, 

J. C. 
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TO * * * * AMEBICA. 

Liverpool, March Wth, 1843. 

My dbar Sir, 

It was my intention to have replied to yours by the 
steamer of me 4th instant, but could not snatch time 
for the pnrpose. Our mutual and excellent Mend, 
Mr. Counter, the Mayor of Kingston, Canada, sailed 
in her. He honoured me with a visit at my lodgings, 
and we enjoyed an agreeable hour together. He 
attended several of our meetings, and was highly 
delighted with the astonishing manifestations of the 
power of God with which we are favoured in this 
town. 

In lifting my pen to converse a little with you, my 
mind immediately reverts to * * *. Ah ! that was in- 
deed a severe stroke. Please present my sympathies 
— but this may open the wound afresh ; and yet he 
seems to find relief in saying : — 

'^ My star has fallen from its sphere, 
My rose from off its stem is broken ! " 

When thinking of the mournful desolation which 
has come over his earthly prospects, the woeful blight 
upon his feelings, and the singular reveries in which 
he indulges, the lines of an unknown poet came forc- 
ibly to my mind. He probably little thought that 
the workings of his imaginations had been so well 
expressed by another, whose heart, it would seem, has 
also bled :— - 

*< The night comes on — the envious night, 
Confounding all things dark and bright; 
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Before its fatal influence fly 

All charms of earth, all charms of skj ; 

The foulest weed, the foirest flower. 

To wound or please, have lost their power. 

But memory, — the mind's own moon. 
Affords a light more sweet than noon, — 
And aids me at this hour to trace 
Each feature of thy viewless face. 
More full, more perfect, and more fair. 
Than deck'd in daylight's dazzling glare ! 

I never look up with a vow to the sky. 
But a light like thy heauty is there. 
And I hear a low murmur like mine in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 

By sorrow reveal'd, as the stars are hy night. 
Far off a bright vision appears. 
And hope like the rainbow, a being of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, in tears. 

I know thou hast gone, where thy forehead is starr'd. 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 
Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marr'd, 
Nor tliy heart be flung back from its goal. 

In thy far-away dwelling, where'er it be, 

I know thou hast visions of mine. 

But dark desolation and • * * *." 



There can be no doubt that her soul is safely landed 
in glory, and I trust, amid all the " blessed visions of 
her immortal happiness," that he feels fully determined 
to meet her in heaven. 

Do you think he is clear as to his own conversion ? 
I wish that some one, now that he is bruised and 
broken under the rod, would be faithful with him upon 
that subject. 

It is written, "A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench." Is. xlii. 3. 
These are striking figures, but we should ever discri- 
minate between the broken heart and the contrite heart 
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— the sorrow of the world, which worketh death, and 
the godly sorrow, which workelh repentance. 2 Cor. 
vii. 10, 11. We should he careful to distinguish be- 
tween the exhalations of idolatry — the smoking incense 
upon the heart's altar to the departed idol^ and the 
" smoking flax '* — strong desires for salvation — the 
smothered emotions of godly sorrow for sin — the in- 
tense incitements in the mind for pardon through the 
hlood of the Lamh, and the kissing of the rod> and 
enkindling love to Him who has appointed it. We 
should rememher that the heart may he " howed and 
hroken hy affliction, and yet not softened, not mellowed, 
not purified by affliction. Alas! the spirit may be 
bowed with sorrow, but not improved by sorrow. It 
may wither under the blight of adversity, and instead 
of being softened, grow the more hardened in conse- 
quence. Alas ! a man may smart, and mourn, and 
grieve, yet never feel himself to be a sinner. No cry 
of penitence may escape from him, no tear of godly 
sorrow fall from him ; and when all that the heart is 
bound to has been taken away, he may find a gloomy 
satisfaction in murmuring against the rigour of his 
destiny." 

You probably recollect what Homer in his Iliad 
touchingly said of the captive mourners : " They wept, 
in pretence, for the fallen hero ; but their tears fell in 
reality at the remembrance of their own misfortunes." 
But the Christian poet has well descrihed such a 
character : — 

" Grieyed, but noi contrite, was his heart; oppress'd, 
Not broken ; not converted, but distress'd : 
He wanted will to bend the stubborn knei', 
Ho wanted light the cause of ill to see, 
To leam how frail is man, how humble then should be." 

Perhaps you will let him read these few remarks, 
and may they be sanctified to his soul. 
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As for * * * it is quite unlikely he will ever have 
any different views of Christians^ so long as he occu- 
pies his present position. There is little doubt, after 
all, that the language of his heart is, '' Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his." 
" May I share their lot in heaven !" Strange incon- 
sistency ! I have thought of him in connexion with 
Peter before " the denial." Peter's position was " afar 
off," but he " followed." Mr. * * * is afar off, but 
he stands still, or if he move at all, it is to detect faults 
and failings. Tell him Irom me, his place of observa- 
tion is one of injustice both to himself and others. 
When we view a painting, much depends upon th« 
light in which it is seen. Objects generally differ in 
appearance as they are viewed in the suusmne, or the 
shade. When I was stationed in Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
I walked out into the garden one very lovely sum- 
mer's morning. A multitude of snow-white lilies had 
instinctively turned their pure bosoms to drink in the 
rays of the morning sun. The sight was really brilliant 
and captivating. After admiring them for a time, and 
adoring that great Being who has made so many beau- 
tiful objects to regale and delight our senses ; I walked 
on till the flowers were between me and the sun, and 
on turning suddenly round, their beauty and splendour 
had departed as a dream. Little could be seen to 
distinguish them from the green foliage of the neigh- 
bouring plants. Ah ! (I reflected) here is a fine 
illustration. My position, in reference to these flow- 
ers, is much like that taken by unconverted sinners ; 
they stand in the wrong place to view Christians. 

In the back-ground of a carnal or back-slidden 
state, they cannot appreciate, much less see their ex- 
cellencies; their real beauties are never discovered, 
only their infirmities and imperfections. I see little 
to a^ire now in these flowers, only, (like the back- 
slider,) T recollect how beautiful they once appeared. 
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and like the above unhappy character, I know thej 
are just as lovely as ever. I then retraced my steps, 
and stood in my former position, and was once more 
an admiring spectator of the rich brilliancy of their 
colours, and returned to my study, singing, — 

" As flowers their opening leaves display, 

And glad drink in the solar fire, 
So may we catch thine every ray, 

So may thy influence us inspire ; 
Thou Beam of the eternal Beam, 
Thou purging Fire, thou quick'uing Flame." 

* * * 's case is mournful, but in some respects 
not singular. Your questions cannot be answered 
better, than in the words of Mr. Wesley. I must 
quote from memory, as I have not his Works at hand, 
nor do I know to what volume or page to refer you. 
*' I have often been musing, why the generality of 
Christians, even those who are really such, are less 
zealous for God when they are middle aged, than 
when they were young. May we not find an answer 
to it, in those words, mentioned no less than eight 
times by the evangelists, ' To him that hath,* that is, 
improves what he hath, ' shall be given ;* but from him 
that hath not, that is, hath not improved what was 
given, ' shall be taken away, even that which he hath ?' 
A measure of zeal and activity is given to every one, 
when he is bom of God ; if he improve upon these, he 
shall have in abundance ; but if he cease or intennit to 
do good, he will insensibly lose both the will and the 
power." The sentiments of an old divine may be 
added : " Do we dream, as did Nebuchadnezzar, of an 
image with a head of gold, and arms of silver, and 
thighs of brass, and legs of earth and clay ? Do we 
not see many who were gold and silver, in their child- 
hood and youth — precious vessels of grace ; brass and 
iron in their riper years, and are now no better than 
earth and clay in their old age ?" 
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As you were apprized by my letter to * ♦ ♦, that 
a revival had commenced in Liverpool, you will be 
pleased to learn its progress and particulars. 

We have had " protracted meetings" in two other 
chapels on the South Circuit : Mount Pleasant, and 
Wesley chapel, Stanhope street. The former is a 
small building, in which we had a good work, though 
I did not enjoy such freedom in preaching there as 
elsewhere. At the Stanhope street chapel, the word 
of the Lord had free course, and was glorified. Here 
my soul enjoyed great liberty, and many sinners were 
converted to God. Although I had some tribulation 
to endure, yet so long as no man had power to shut 
the door of usefulness, I laboured on with joy and suc- 
cess. This is the chapel, in which my kind host and 
hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Banning, worship ; and I found 
a large portion of the congregation possessed of the 
same elevated and enlightened views of the work of 
God, with which their souls are animated. During my 
stay in this chapel, more than three hundred sinners 
obtained remission of sins, through faith in the blood 
of the Lamb. The last night we spent there, we had 
a select meeting for the new converts, and it was a most 
affecting time. Scores of sinners came forward at the 
close to be prayed for, and a few were saved. My 
mind was greatly oppressed at leaving this chapel for 
another part of the town ; but the aspect of circum- 
stances clearly pointed out my path. At this juncture, 
I received a lesson from one, who had more philosophy 
than your friend. Perhaps you would like to see the 
sentiments. " In whatever state we are, we shall find 
a mixture of good and evil. The true way to content- 
ment is to know how to receive these certain vicissi- 
tudes of life, the returns of good and evil, so as neither 
to bo exalted by the one, nor overthrown by the other; 
but to bear ourselves towards everything which hap- 
pens, with such ease and indifference of mind, as to 
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hazard as little as may be. This is the true temperate 
climate, fitted for us by nature, and in which every 
wise man would wish to live." 

Ah ! I can carry myself with " ease and indifference" 
towards a thousand things that are trying, when they 
have no connexion with the salvation or damnation of 
precious souls. However, what sorely pained me, was 
overruled for the " furtherance of the gospel." A poor 
man was once heard to say, that he was once rich, and 
had learned something of God ; that he prayed conti- 
nuallv for " a closer walk with God." " But at first," 
said he, " when God began to answer my prayers, I 
thought he was going to destroy me ; he deprived me 
of everything I had ; but he gave me what was of in- 
finitely more value, even to Imow more of himself and 
Jesus." And thus my narrow mind mourned over 
surrounding difficulties, when the Lord was by these 
means, leading me to see some of the richest displays 
of the power of God, in another part of the same 
vineyard. 

The Rev. A. E. Farrar, Superintendent of the North 
Circuit, kindly invited me to return and spend a few 
weeks among the people of his charge. But at this 
time, the Welsh Methodists also insisted upon having 
a claim upon part of my services, and gave me a hearty 
invitation to visit their chapels. I questioned the pro- 
priety of the step, but the following arguments of a 
few friends removed my objections : " First, these 
Welsh chapels are under the control of our Wesleyan 
Conference, and from that body the congregations 
receive their preachers, who minister to the people in 
the Welsh language. Secondly, the chapels are in the 
neighbourhood of those you have already visited on 
the South Circuit. Thirdly, although they are accus- 
tomed to hear preaching in Welsh, they understand 
enough of English to make it a medium for a blessing 
through your ministry. Fourthly, many of the womid- 
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ed sinners you are leaving at Wesley chapel^ will follow 
you, and get healed among the Welsh Methodists." 
Events soon proved, that they were not wrong in their 
calculations on this point. 

Many of the English leaders and local preachers 
accompanied me, and after sermon, united vigorously 
in prayer, for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. As 
the services progressed, we discovered that the Welsh 
brethren, though full of love and zeal, had the disad- 
vantage of not being able to pray fluently in English. 
It was proposed that the Welsh ministers, with their 
leaders, should pray in Welsh, alternately with the 
English brethren. The plan answered admirably. 
Very soon the power of God was displayed in the 
conversion of sinners. When the English leaders 
prayed, the responses were mostly confined to the 
English Methodists ; but the moment a Welsh brother 
began, the scene and soimds among the people were 
entirely changed. With uplifted hands, and voices 
indicating the deepest emotion, they responded to the 
ardent supplications of their leader; the English 
Christians, in the meantime, remaining in solemn 
silence, but breaking out at intervals with an " amen," 
or " glory," as the inflections of the leading voice, or 
the amens of the Welsh, resembling, " Hear, hear, 
hear,** indicated, until the feeling became so over- 
powering, that restraint seemed impossible, and a 
general burst of ''Glory be to God !" from the EngHsh, 
mingled with the loud hallelujahs of the Welsh. 

Tliis was especially the case when their minister, 
the Rev. * * * * * *^ prayed. He is considered 
one of the most eloquent and powerful speakers among 
the Welsh preachers. He is a man of fine naturcu 
powers, richly cultivated, and is deeply devoted to God. 
His voice has considerable compass and sweetness, and 
capable of the most moving intonations. I «peak now 
of his exercises in his native tongue. He appeared 
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quite indisposed to engage in English^ although in 
private he converses in it rather fluently. Whenever 
he began to pray, I felt my whole being an*ested. His 
voice arose into what appeared to be a succession of 
climaxes, and as one sentence climbed above another, 
the congregation ascended with him, until the effects 
were really overpowering ; and when he came to the 
loftiest point, — when everything of the highest im- 
portance to man's eternal interests seemed as if totter- 
ing upon the rugged pinnacle of some tremendous 
precipice, — the tears which streamed down his manly 
face, and the long, loud, and heart-rending cries of 
Welsh sinners, mingling with the subdued tones of 
imploring believers, told those of us who could not 
understand his language, where he had landed them, 
and how profoundly awful were the effects upon their 
minds. Several of the English brethren told me, that 
though strangers to the import of his words, they felt 
their hearts agitated with the most singular and 
powerful emotions. Many were the saved of the Lord ; 
but to what extent we shall never know, till that great 
day when Immanuel comes to gather home his jewels. 
The Rev. Mr. Farrar, and his colleagues in the minis- 
try, together with the leaders and local preachers of the 
Brunswick chapel, becoming pressing in their solici- 
tations, that I should return to the circuit, and hold a 
few meetings in the above place of worship, we reluct- 
antly concluded the services among the Welsh. The 
Brunswick chapel is an elegant building, with an im- 
posing front, adorned with columns, and stands on 
a fine and elevated situation. The interior is hand- 
somely fitted up in the form of an amphitheatre, one 
tier of seats rising above another to a considerable 
height, without any gallery, with the exception of two 
small wings behind the pidpit,to the right and left of the 
orchestra and organ. It seats about seventeen hundred, 
but twenty-three hundred can be crowded into it. 
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Various opinions were circulated in town, respecting 
the results of revival efforts in this chapel. Many 
wealthy families worship here, and the general charac- 
ter of the congregation is serious and intelligent. " We 
shall see," said the speculators, "how revivals will go on 
among the aristocracy of Methodism." The prevail- 
ing opinion was, that as tliey had long been considered 
the opponents of noise and excitement, a failure would 
be the unquestionable result. Blessed be God, such spe- 
culations and prophecies have come to nothing. Never 
have I laboured with more freedom and delight in 
any congregation, or with greater success, than in the 
Brunswick chapel. There was little, if any, of that 
mean and secret opposition I have met with elsewherp. 
When there was a burst of noise, attended with a good 
deal of what is considered revival confusion, they bore 
it with a noble generosity, and a forbearance that did 
them honour. Men and women of mind, education, 
and influence, retained their seats in solemn awe. 
They saw the distress of sinners, and sympathized with 
them ; and how peculiarly the ministers and leaders 
were situated ; often taking our part, saying, " We do 
not see how the meetings could be managed better, if 
the revival is to go on at all. The congregation is in- 
creasing, the society enlarging, classes are being filled 
with converted sinners from the world. That we need- 
ed such a visitation as this is quite plain, whatever the 
results may be ; and we shall neither run away from 
this astonishing movement, nor shall we oppose it." 

It is right, however, that credit should be given 
where it is due. I am convinced, that the noble con- 
duct of many influential individuals and families, has 
imbibed a most gracious influence from the position 
taken by their excellent Superintendent and his worthy 
colleagues. Tliese seiTants of God, in public and 
private, acknowledge and defend the revival ; and great 
as is their popularity, cheerfully an4 generously offer 
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me their pulpits^ and every co-operation within their 
power. 

During the first week, forty professed conversion ; 
and during the next, forty- four. The revival is still 
progressing gloriously in Bnmswick chapel. Many 
nave heen saved within a few days passed. I have been 
preaching to the young the last two nights, and the 
word of the Lord has had free course, and is glorified. 

The Temperance cause in Livei-pool is progressing. 
I have delivered several lectures in the Music HaU, 
on the propriety of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors ; a large number, each night, joined the 
Tee-total Society. A tea meeting has been given by 
the tee-totallers, " to celebrate the arrival" of your 
friend in England. The afiair was got up in a most 
tasteful and spirited manner ; and I had the pleasure 
of taking tea with about seven hundred persons in the 
Music Hall. The company was highly respectable. 
After tea, several excellent addresses were delivered. 
One, especially, by a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. 
George B. Macdonald, of Leeds, was most eloquent 
and convincing. In the present age, a minister de- 
prives himself of a great moral power, when, for the 
sake of a little wine now and again, he excludes him« 
self from such fine opportunities of scattering the 
eternal truths of God, among a mass of mind which 
otherwise he could never reach. Mr. Macdonald told 
some thrilling anecdotes, which had a direct tendency 
to awaken sinners to the concerns of eternity. I have 
no doubt great good was done. 

I had almost forgotten the case of * * * * * * . 
There is a close connexion between the body and the 
mind, and they always, more or less, exert a mutual 
influence upon each other. " The web of life," says 
one, " the soul and body are strangely and intimately 
interwoven with each other, and a reciprocal influence 
is constantly exerted. The system acts upon the mind, 
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and the mind upon the system." I apprehend^ how- 
ever, that Mr. •>♦*** *'s trouble has originated 
from a source that he is not willing to allow ; that is, 
the separation of his soul from close and intimate 
communion with God. 

I remember reading an account of a celebrated actor, 
who had the talent to keep the theatre convulsed with 
laughter. He obtained the credit of being " the anni- 
hilator of dulness, the beguiler of sorrow ; the light, the 
life, the soul of an audience, no matter of what grade 
or condition ;" yet, with all his power of creating mirth, 
and provoking laughter in others, at home he suffered 
so much from depression and lowness of spirits, that 
his reason was frequently threatened. Thus, while 
"his smile was the signal for merriment to all, his 
heart stood uncheered and motionless amid the gratu- 
lations of an applauding theatre ; and evening after 
evening did he kindle around him a rapture in which 
he could not participate ; — a poor, helpless, dejected 
mourner he stood, amid the tumults of that high- 
sounding gaiety, which he himself had created." By 
the advice of his wife, he implored relief and council 
from an eminent physician, who, not knowing the 
actor, advised his patient to attend the performances 
of a certain comedian, who had put all the world 
in extacies ; that if the first night was not sufficient, 
he must go again, and that a couple of doses would 
surely cure him of his melancholy. What were the 
poor actor's feelings, when he himself was the person- 
age to whom he was bidden to go. He left a guinea 
fee, and made his exit. 

I was much struck, when reading Lord Nelson's 
Life, with the account he gives in one of his private 
letters, of the secret unhappiness of his heart, when 
almost at the height of his glory. " There is no true 
happiness in this life ; and in my present state, I could 
quit it with a smile. Believe me, my only wish is to 
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8ink with honour to the grave. Not that I am insen- 
sible to the honours and riches my king and country 
have heaped upon me, so much more than any officer 
could deserve ; yet I am ready to quit this world of 
trouble, and envy none but those of the estate, six feet 
by two." How true is the language of the poet, and it 
is applicable to every unconverted sinner ; nor shall it 
ever be otherwise, tiU the soul finds rest in God : — 

<< In all our plenty, something still, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting ; 
That cruel something unpossess'd, 
Corrodes and cankers all the rest. 
And even while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks if this be joy." 

The record of the experience of one now lies upon 
my table, who represents himself as the gayest of the 
gay, when mingling in the night scenes of revelry, 
fashion, and song ; but in the midnight hour, when 
lighter hearts are lost in sleep, his depression is so 
great, that '' this sweet oblivious antidote" flies from 
his couch. Morning comes, and the smile is assumed 
and, like the expiring eagle, he covers his wounds by 
the wings of a fancied gaiety. " There is not a bless- 
ing springs upon my path, but mildew covers it ; nor 
a flower Siat olooms diere, that does not wither and 
die. Although grey hairs have not silvered my head, 
yet my hopes are dead, and now in my prime, 1 must, 
it is most likely, sink to my grave, with an icy chilli- 
ness rife at my heart. ' My life is steer *d by misery's 
chart.' " 

** Thus, though the smiles of cheerfulness 

May hide from sight an aching heart, 

They cannot make its misery less, 

Norbid the frown of fate depart. 

And though no tears bedew the eye, 

Nor outward signs of grief appear, 

The brain may bum without a sigh, 

The heart may break without a tear." 
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As to the opinions of the physician^ respecting Mr. 
♦ ♦ *, it would be perhaps bold in me to contradict, 
but shall take the liberty to transcribe a few thoughts 
of Mr. Wesley upon the subject, which you may let 
him see when convenient. 

*' When physicians meet with disorders which they 
do not understand, they commonly term them nervous ; 
a word that conveys to us no determinate idea, but it 
is a good cover for learned ignorance. But these are 
often no natural disorders of the body, hut the hand 
of God upon the soul, being a dull consciousness of 
tlie want of God, and the unsatisfactoriness of eveiy 
thing here below. At other limes, it is a conviction 
for sin, either in a higher or lower degree. It is no 
wonder that those who are strangers to religion, should 
not know what to make of this ; and that consequently 
all their prescriptions should be useless, seeing they 
quite mistake the cause." 

As to amusements, I require to know to what kind 
you refer, in order to give an opinion. We should 
never indulge in any which would unfit us for taking 
pleasure in God, or from which we could not retire for 
private prayer, with a good conscience. An old divine 
says, " Like skilful mariners, we may make use of the 
side-wind of recreation, to help us toward the haven 
of rest." When a boy, and about to make a clever 
jump, I have often retired backward a few steps, in 
order to accelerate my velocity; and frequently, the 
farther back I went, the more " way" I had upon me, 
as a sailor would express it, and strength and agility 
for the intended leap. I have many times returned 
to study \\dth greater vigour, and to the bosom of my 
God with increased delight, after a short relaxation 
amidst the flowers of poetry, or those of the garden ; — 
in music, in cheerful conversation with a few friends, 
a ramble through the fields and woods, a lug at the oar, 
or an hour in fellowship with the spade, the axe, or 
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the hammer. A friend of mine has often said in 
my hearing, " Better wear out shoes than sheets. 
Exercise is a part of my religion ; I take it from prin- 
ciple, hecause I am bomid to take care of my body, as 
well as my soul ; and I remember what Cicero says : 
' For man is not chiseled out of the rock, nor hewn 
out of the oak; he has a body, and he has a soul ; the 
one is actuated by the intellect, the other by the senses.' 

' ISetter gather health in fields, unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend.' " 

We may, however, say of the amusements of some, 
as Pliny to his son, *' They might put their hours to 
better use ;" or as Plato, to one whom he reproved for 
playing dice, *' For how small a matter do you re- 
prove me," said the youth. *' Ay, but the custom is 
no small matter," was the reply of the philosopher. 

If you allow real piety in the case of ***** ; 
and by this I mean, that he is truly a converted cha- 
racter, perhaps the following, which I read some years 
ago, may be of use. 

A recluse, in the eai'ly days of Christianity, betook 
himself to a cave in Upper Egypt, which, in the times 
of the Pharaohs, had been the depository of mum- 
mies. Morning, noon, and night he prayed, eating 
only the dates which some neighbouring trees afforded, 
ana drinking of the waters of the Nile. At length the 
hermit became unhappy and weary of life, and prayed 
more earnestly to God. One day after his duty, he 
fell asleep, and the vision of an angel appeared to him 
in a dream, commanding him to arise, and cut down 
a neighbouring palm tree, and make a rope out of its 
fibres ; and that when this was done, the angel would 
again appear to him. He awoke, travelled many miles 
before he could procure an axe ; but during his 
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journey, he felt much happier than he had done for 
many years. Having ohtained the axe, he returned, 
cut down the tree, and laboured hard during many days 
in preparing the fibres. After some weeks the rope 
was completed, and on the same night the angel again 
appeared. " Domnico," said the celestial visiter, "you 
are now no longer weary of life, but happy. Know 
then, that man was made for labour, and prayer is 
also his duty ; the one as well as the other is essential 
to his well-being. Arise in the morning, take the rope, 
and with it gird thy loins ; go forth to the world, and 
let it be a memorial to thee of what God expects from 
man, if he would be blest with happiness upon earth," 

I was stnick to day with Genesis ii. 15 : " And the 
Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden 
of Eden, to dress it and to keep it." Hence, idleness 
was not allowed even in Eden. Holy and happy as 
Adam was, God saw it best he should have employ- 
ment. 

"A life of inaction," says a writer, "is a disuse of 
talents, and a perversion of intellect ; and our leisure 
days are the enemy's busy ones." I remember two 
proverbs, one used by the Turks, and the other by the 
Spaniards. "A busy man is troubled with but one 
devil, but the idle man with a thousand." " Men are 
usually tempted by the devil, but the idle man posi- 
tively tempts the devil." 

" The idle man," says one, " soon becomes torpid, 

and resembles the Indian in his feelings, insensibly 

adopting his maxim : ' It is better to walk than to run, 

and better to stand still than to walk, and better to 

sit than to stand, and better to lie than to sit.' There 

are said to be pleasures to madmen, known only to 

madmen ; there are certainly miseries to the idle, which 

only the idle can conceive." 

'< A want of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind dittress'd." 
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The other points must be deferred till my next let- 
ter. Love to * * * , and I remain your brother iu 
Jesus Christ our Lord, 

J. C. 



LETTER XXIX. 

TO A FRIEND IN AMERICA. 

Liverpool, April \Ath, 1843. 

My DEAR Sir, 

My labours are now nearly finished in this town. 
On the nights of the 5th, 6th, and 7th instant, I 
preached farewell sermons in Great Homer street, 
Brunswick, and Pitt street chapels. Two of those 
nights, the rain came down in torrents, but this did 
not prevent the chapels from being crowded. 

This week has been a season of rest, with the excep- 
tion of addresses delivered at two Missionary meetings. 
On both occasions I had the honour of presenting se- 
veral sums in gold, handed to me by the friends of 
Missions. 

And now, as my mind is relieved from the anxieties 
of the revival, I taie the opportmiity of fulfilling your 
request of giving " a short sketch of Liverpool." But 
in looking over my notes, taken at different times, and 
in great haste, I find that they are so lean, and void of 
interest, that I am almost ashamed to present them. 

Liverpool is situated on the river Mersey, thirty- 
one miles from Manchester, and two hundred and five 
from London. It has an excellent harbour, and the 
wet and dry docks cannot occupy less than one hundred 
acres. They are very commodious and safe, being 
well secured by flood-gates, etc. 

The commerce of Liverpool is very extensive, the 
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principal branch of which is the American and West- 
Indian trade. The African, Baltic, and Portugal trade 
is great, and also that with Ireland. The Liverpool 
merchants have many ships in commerce with East 
India, and the Greenland whale fishery. The coast- 
ing vessels, including steam boats, are numerous. A 
friend informs me, that the number of vessels trading 
to and from this port, exceeds ten thousand, and that the 
duties received at the Liverpool Custom House, amount 
to nearly four millions sterling annually; that it en- 
grosses a fourth part of the foreign trade of Great 
Britain, and a sixth of its general trade ; and that its 
exports exceed those of London. 

I find little that is stirring in the annals of Liverpool, 
if we except her rapid progress in commerce, ai'chi- 
tecture, population, and wealth. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, it contained only five thousand 
inhabitants ; now it has between three and four hun- 
dred thousand. Originally, it was a small fishing vil- 
lage, and its earliest authentic document is that of a 
charter, given by King John, in the year 1207. 

I have been most amused with the conflicting opi- 
nions respecting the etymology of Liverpool. Those 
geniuses who are fond, as a poet says, of " hunting a 
panting syllable," have had fine sport with Lyrpul, 
Litherpul, Leverpull, Lyvei-pull, Lyvrpole, Leerpole, 
Leverpool, and lastly, Liverpool. Some have con- 
sidered Lever to refer to a sea-weed formerly found 
upon the coast, called Leverwort ; others have doubted 
this, and suppose the town seal determines its deriva- 
tion. I havo seen a fac-simile of the seal ; it is a bird 
called " the Lever," resembling a dove, with a branch 
in its bill ; but, I imagine, it has either become extinct, 
or is fabled, as I do not remember having seen such a 
name in the cataJogue of birds. 

It has been ascertained, however, to a certainty, 
that Pool was the name given formerly to the har- 
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hour, and a Welsh linguist laughs at the eiTors of his 
etymological brethren, and wonders that the correct 
derivation has escaped the whole of them, and will not 
allow it to be doubted as originating from Lle'rpool ; 
that is, the place of the pool. But. where so many of 
the learned have disagreed, it would be presumption 
for a stranger to detennine anything more than to re- 
cognize the town as Liverpool. 

Let young America take warning by this, and settle 
the origin of the names of her infant cities and towns, 
as by that means she will save the brains of her future 
et3anologists a vast amount of " wear and tare." 

Liverpool contains some fine streets wholly occupied 
by private dwellings; and others, in which many of the 
shops are fitted up with a taste and splendour, to say 
nothing of the amazing array of merchandise, as I 
have seldom seen surpassed. I have noticed many 
public buildings, but have as yet been able only to 
visit a few of them; and from the shortness of the 
time before I leave, it is questionable whether many 
more will be visited by me. This you will consider 
unpardonable ; but you know my maifi object, the sal- 
vation of sinners, and all others are only secondary, 
and comparatively of trifling importance. 

The Exchange is an imposing quadrangle pile ; in 
the centre area of which, upon a circular pedestd of 
Westmorland marble, is a monument to the memory 
of Lord Nelson. Around the pedestal, at its base, 
are four emblematic figures, of heroic size, in a sitting 
posture. They are there in the character of captives, 
or vanquished enemies ; and are designed to represent 
the four signal victories obtained by Nelson, namely, 
St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. 
Between each of these figures, on the sides of the 
pedestal, are illustrations of some of the great naval 
engagements of the hero, in grand bas-reliefs, executed 
in bronze. A rich profusion of tracery, principally 
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festoons of laurel, and lions' heads in great abundance, 
decorate the rest of the pedestal. Around the upper 
part, upon a neat moulding, in letters of brass, is in- 
scribed the impressive charge given by the illustrious 
commander, ere the first gun was fired, in the battle 
of Trafalgar : *' England expects every man to 
DO HIS DUTY." The pedestal is surmounted by a 
group of bronze statuary, of which, as a matter of 
course. Nelson is chief. He stands with one foot 
upon a prostrate enemy, and the other on a cannon. 
TTie loss of his right arm is delicately concealed be- 
neath the fold of an enemy's flag. This is a touching 
stroke, and well conceived. His left raises a sword, 
to indicate the loss of his right arm ; and, with a stead- 
fast eye, he is receiving on its point, the fourth naval 
crown from the hand of Victory. Underneath a fold 
of the flag, which covers the maimed limb, lies Death 
in ambush, with his hand outstretched, to seize upon 
the hero's heart. Some have been displeased with 
this figure, and have pronounced it out of taste; it 
struck me as being finely conceived, and most appro- 
priate ; as he lost his life, you are aware, in a naval 
engagement of the greatest importance to the nation, 
and in the moment of victory. But with certain par- 
ties, the bare mention of death in their presence, let 
alone such a startling representation as is here, is 
always out of taste, and impolite. 

The next figure is Britannia, in a weeping posture. 
Her hand is filled with laurels, but she seems to regard 
them not. Pride and sorrow seem to predominate in 
her features. Proud of the splendid victory, but utterly 
disconsolate on account of the price at which it was 
purchased. The dignified manner in which she leans 
upon her spear and shield, strikingly illustrates the 
security of England, and firm reliance upon her own 
resources. The artist has certainly done himself credit 
by this figure. The zeal of the navy to avenge the 
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death of their cammander, is represented by the eX" 
pression and attitnde of an exasperated British seaman. 
It is seldom one meets ^ith statues, in whose comite- 
nances and attitudes are depicted so much depression 
and despair, mingled with such dignified resignation, 
(if the terms do not contradict each other,) as are 
de^'eloped in the chained captires, around the base of 
the pedestal. The cost of the entire monimient was 
upwards of £9,000, raised by subscription, and was 
opened for public inspection in 1813. 

You will, I hope, consider me as much opposed to 
war as ever, whether by sea or land ; but as a noble 
work of art, I thought a short description would to you 
be interesting. The Exchange is considered one of 
the principal ornaments of the town ; it has four inside 
fa9ades or fronts, three of which adjoin to each other, 
the fourth front is formed by the north elevation of 
the Town Hall, bv which it is constituted a uniform 
quadrangle. I have not learned the exact dimensions, 
but it is of great magnitude, and the quaHty of the 
stone, beauty of the masonry^ ornamental and solid, 
enriched with elegant sculpture, render it a majestic 
specimen of modem English architecture. 

The streets of Liverpool are adorned with a great 
variety of public buildings, some of them quite chaste 
and plain ; others, however, possess a considerable degree 
of magnificence, and present to the amateur a beautiful 
array of the diflferent orders of architecture, and some 
rich examples of classic taste. The churches of the 
establishment are numerous, as also are those belonging 
to other denominations, and are certainly to be admired 
for their elegance and simplicity. The church of the 
School for the Blind is one of the finest specimens of 
Grecian architecture which I have hitherto seen. 
This refers principally to the portico, although the 
other parts of the structure are in good keeping. I 
have been informed, that the portico is an exact copy 
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of the portico of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, 
in the island of ^gina. It is a peculiar species of the 
Doric, and an accurate specimen of the architecture of 
Oreece in the earliest ages. I have seen it remarked 
somewhere, that the original ruins in ^gina are the 
only remains in existence of this particular era of 
architecture. The English architect, it seems, visited 
the above island, and from an exact measurement, 
erected the present edifice. The church accommodates 
ahout one thousand hearers. A poet has sung it in 
the following strains : — 

^ Two thousand years have pa8sed--two thoasand yean; 
How large a portion of this earth's duration ! 
Since first the fane was raised hy mortal fears. 
To Jove, the God of Greece ; in arts the nation 
Which owned no rival, no superior knew, 
Enough for future times to copy true. 
Praise to the architect, whose taste has hrought 
To Britain's shores, this monument of thought 
How sleeps it in the sunshine, what repose. 
What strength, what grandeur, how serene and still 1 
And hark ! the sudden charm which round us throws 
Mysterious music ; not like orgies wild. 
But pure, from souls who bear peculiar ill. 
Hymning a grateful strain in accents mild." 

In company with my kind hostess, Mrs. Banning, I 
visited the other day, the Institution for the Blind. 
In the school we found a large company reading the 
scriptures aloud. One is conscious of pleasurahle sen- 
sations, something akin to mournful joy, to see these 
unfortunate beings reading the word of God, by means 
of the exquisite touch of the fingers, and as correctly 
too as those who have their eye-sight. While we 
discovered here a fresh instance of the benevolence of 
our gracious God, we could not but recognize, also» 
another of the striking triumphs of science. 

It is not, perhaps, till one becomes a spectator of th^ 
intelligence and animation which beam out upon the 
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hitherto vacant countenances of these afflicted persons, 
when reading the holy scriptures, that the stonr of the 
blind man and his Bible is appreciated. When tne Bible 
was first pubHshed in America, in the form of relieved 
letters, for the use of the blind, an old man in Boston, 
U. S., " stone \>\mA" feeling over a copy of the sacred 
volume, prepared for the Institution for the Blind, 
became desirous of obtaining a copy; but when in pos- 
session of the treasure, he found his fingers were not 
sensitive enough to enable him to read freely and cor- 
rectly. To remedy this he put blisters upon nis fingers, 
thereby producing a new and thinner skin, and the 
desire of his heart was accomplished. What a rebuke 
this to the neglecters of the Bible ! 

Passing out of the school, we proceeded to the work- 
shops. Some were making baskets, others preparing 
the material; and many engaged in manufacturing 
twine, packthread, log Hnes, clothes lines, weaving 
worsted rugs for hearths, etc., etc. In the female de- 
partment, all were employed in knitting, sewing, etc. 

Visiters, who have read Milton's Samson Agonistes, 
are here reminded of his lines, descriptive of the cala- 
mities attendant upon the loss of sight ; but they can- 
not avoid a feeling of pleasure, that Christian benevo- 
lence has originated an institution, which alleviates to 
such a degree, a misfortune so severe. 

« Bat chief of all, 
O loss of sight ! of thee I most complain : 
Light, the prime work of God, to me extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annuird, which might in part my grief have eased ; 
Inferior to the vilest now become, 
Of man or worm. The vilest here excel me : 
They creep, yet see ; I dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong; 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool ; 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
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O dark, dark, dark 1 amid the blaze of nooD, 
Irrecoverably dark ; total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day." 

The above is a melancholy picture ; but on taking a 
walk through this valuable institution, it is deprived of 
more than half its gloom. The air of happiness and 
cheerful content which reposes upon their counte- 
nances, as they are actively engaged in their various 
employments, inspires the mind of the benevolent 
visiter with satisfaction and delight. From thence we 
walked over to the Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. Its name denotes that it is a 
seminary, rather than an asylum. The master put 
the mutes through a variety of exercises, which they 
seemed perfectly to understand. We conversed with 
some of the little ones, by writing, quite freely. Two 
or three had learned to articulate, distinctly, several 
words. The master gave it as his decidea opinion, 
that generally, such persons have no defects in the 
organs of articulation ; that the only reason why they 
are dumb is, because they are deaf; and having never 
heard words articulated, mey can make no attempt to 
imitate them, unless taught by some other method. 
In order to convince us of the correctness of his opi- 
nion, he caused several of them, in succession, to put 
their fingers against a particular part of his neck, and 
then pronounced words, which they certainly imitated 
with a clear and distinct articulation. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, English and Welsh, have 
seven principal chapels in town ; the Brunswick, Wes- 
ley, and Great Homer street, are the most elegant. 
Four of them are furnished with handsome and fine- 
toned organs. That in Great Homer street I consider 
the sweetest and most powerful; and full justice is 
done to the instrument, by the accomplished organist.**^ 

* Michael Ashton, Esq. 
M 2 
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His ear seems to be acute for poetry as for music. It 
is sufficient for the officiating minister to emphasize a 
word, or line in the verse, and I have seldom observed 
an absence of a corresponding expression in the music. 
Tlie congregation appear to have more confidence 
in uniting witn the organ than I have ever witnessed 
in any place of worship. The life and soul he throws 
into the instrument allure or compel the people to 
sing. Such a state of things tends admirably to the 
liveliness and devotion of the audience ; and it is de- 
sirable, that every organist should endeavour to bear 
with a little inaccuracy or discord, now and then, for 
the sake of encouraging the congregation to unite 
heartily in this very important part of the worship of 
God. In this chapel, for the first time in my life, I 
have had liberty granted me to select any hymn in the 
book, for the service ; and I assure you, I have luxu- 
riated amidst some of the most sublime and beautiful 
poetry in the collection ; which, though often admired, 
I never before dared to offer in the sanctuaiy. Years 
ago, I copied the following lines from one of the poets, 
and sometimes, in the course of my travels, have had 
them delightfully realized; but never as in the Great 
Homer street Wesleyan chapel, and throughout such 
a succession of services : — 

** The silenced preacher yields to potent strain, 
And feels that grace his prayer besought in vain ; 
The blessing thrills through all the labouring throng, 
And heaven is won by violence of song." 

Pardon me for omitting, in former letters, '' a slight 
notice of cemeteries," in connexion with places em- 
braced in my tour. I f the hint is to be improved, it must 
be in a very hasty manner. The people of Liverpool 
have done themselves great credit, in providing suita- 
ble places for the repose of their dead. A visit to both 
the I^iverpool cemeteries was the object of a walk a few 
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days since. The name of the first is the Necropolis; 
some distinguish it as "the Low-hill General Cemetery." 
About twenty-four thousand superficial yards square 
of ground are enclosed by a substantial brick wall thir- 
teen feet high, partly covered with ivy. A border of 
shrubbeiy, adjoining the interior of the wall, nearly 
surrounds it. That part of the ground not immedi- 
ately wanted for graves is planted with ornamental 
shrubbery. Altogether, it is a sweet spot, and the 
walks are laid out in good taste, and are kept in excel- 
lent order. The house of the registrar, and the chapel, 
are very respectable, and Grecian in architecture. The 
monuments and sculptural designs are highly credita- 
ble to the artists of Liverpool. 

The second is that of St. James; an extraordinary 
spot. It was originally a quarry, stone to construct 
many of the pubUc buildings and docks having been 
taken therefirom. This cemetery comprises forty-four 
thousand square yards of land, and is encompassed 
with a handsome stone wall and iron railing. It is 
accommodated with four entrances; that from the south 
end of St. James' walk has an elegant archway, and 
is the principal approach to the lower part of the 
gi'ounds. The eastern side presents a perpendicular 
front, or nearly so, fifty-two feet in height, and eleven 
hundred in length, faced with masonry. I have been 
informed there are more than one hundred catacombs, 
mostly hewn out of the solid rock. The sloping banks 
on the westera side, are planted with trees and shrub- 
bery. Near the biink of a perpendicular rock, stands 
the church or oratory, a prominent and beautiful 
object. It is small, being only forty-six feet long, by 
twenty-nine feet wide, but really a classical gem ; a 
perfect specimen of a Greek Hypaethral temple, and 
an elegant sample of pure Grecian Doric architecture. 
The shrubberies, serpentine walks, and inclined roads, 
are as ingeniously managed, as they are tastefully dis- 
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posed ; these, with the oratory referred to, and an orna- 
mental catacomb in the centre of the low grounds, 
together with numerous monuments, secure to the 
eye a great variety of interesting and picturesque ob- 
jects ; and the effect upon the mind is most pleasing. 
Delighted as I am with this pretty spot, I cannot but 
doubt the propriety of having such places in the very 
heart of a great town, surrounded by a dense popula- 
tion. Exhalations from so many consuming bodies, 
(to say nothing of the sudden effluvium from re-opened 
graves and vaults,) must ever arise in the atmosphere, 
▼ery far from being agreeable or beneficial to the health 
of the living. It is desirable, that while there is such 
a particular fondness for the architecture of the ancient 
Greeks, there should also be a disposition to imitate 
the modem Greeks in the choice of situations for 
cemeteries ; as they never bury in their churches, nor 
within the precincts of any city, but at a short distance 
from the town; and generally in a thin grove of cypress 
or yew trees. 

In this cemeteiy, lie the mortal remains of the Hon. 
William Huskisson, formerly member of parliament 
for Liverpool, who lost his life by an accident at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, on 
the 15th of September, 1830. I noticed the place 
where he received his death wound, on my first visit to 
Manchester, but forgot to mention it in my letter. It 
was an appalling event, and covered the town with the 
deepest gloom. 

The day previous, Mr. Huskisson attended a meetine 
of his constituents at the Exchange, and was greeted 
by the most flattering applause. On the day appointed 
for the imposing ceremony, he, with Mrs. H., together 
with many of the nobility and gentry of England, 
among whom was the Duke of Wellington, started from 
Liverpool. The carriage which contained the noble 
company, performed the first sixteen miles in fifty-six 
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minutes. Several of the engines arrived about noon, at 
Kenyon, where they stopped to take in water. Many 
of the nobles and gentlemen, among whom was Mr. H., 
alighted and walked about the road. While thus 
employed, the Duke of Wellington saw the Rocket 
locomotive engine rapidly approaching, and called 
upon the persons on the road to re-enter the carriage. 
Mr. H., it appears, was just ascending the steps, when 
the Rocket came up and struck the door of the car- 
riage, and threw him down in the vacant space between 
the two lines of the road. Upon falling, his left leg 
extended across the rail on which the Rocket moved, 
and one of the wheels ran obliquely up the limb, as 
high as the thigh, mangling it in the most shocking 
manner. The source from which I obtained these 
particulars says, Mrs. H. and several other ladies, 
were witnesses of the dreadful scene; and that her 
shriek of agony can never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. It was found, on removing the sufferer, that 
amputation must take place, but this they durst not 
attempt till he had sufficiently ralHed ; which he never 
did. He became gradually weaker ; and after suffer- 
ing extreme agony from spasms, he sank into a stupor, 
and expired about nine o'clock the same evening. His 
distressed lady bore the dying scene with remarkable 
serenity; but when he breathed his last, she clung 
franticly to the corpse, from which she was almost for- 
cibly separated by some noblemen present. 

Above the Cemetery is my favourite walking place, 
called the Mount, or St. James's walk. It is an arti- 
ficial mound, raised nearly a century ago, affording a 
most agreeable promenade, four hundred yards long ; 
behind is a shrubbery, with gravelled wats, open to 
the* pubUc. The terrace affords me, when there is not 
much smoke, a fine view of the Mersey and shipping, 
with the richly cultivated fields of Cheshire on the op- 
posite shores, together with the distant mountains of 
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Flintshire and Denbighshire^ in North Wales ; and 
when my eyes are tired with the distant prospect, the 
town, like a panorama, with its towers, spires, and 
domes, and vast assemblage of buildings, engage my 
attention. When my mind is in the pensive mood, 
and disposed to retirement, the grove and shrubbery 
behind afford me a delicious retreat. I had a delight- 
ful walk the other day, upon the spacious terrace of the 
Marine Parade. It extends along the banks of the 
river, below the town, about seven hundred and fifty 
yards, and eleven yards wide ; is defended towards the 
river by a parapet stone wall, about a yard high ; and 
on the other side is separated from the dock by a high 
wall. The scene from this charmiug promenade is 
also delightful, but far more animating than that from 
St. James's walk. The amazing number of ships riding 
at anchor, while stately vessels in full sail are succeed- 
ing each other from the deep blue sea, and others, 
gracefully passing by, and gliding out once more to 
encounter the horrors of the "stormy main." Larger 
and smaller steam boats, and other craft of various 
rigging, are constantly fljdng to and fro. Were it not 
that my letter is already so long, I would enlarge, and 
entertain you with other fine views in and around 
Liverpool; but these, with an account of a visit to 
the Royal Institution, and its choice collection of 
paintings and valuable museum, a description of the 
Custom House, Post Office, and other fine buildings, 
must be deferred till some more convenient season, 
perhaps till we meet again ; but if our next meeting 
should be in heaven, we shall then have far higher and 
more glorious themes for conversation. 

I remain, very dear Sir, your ever afifectionate and 
grateful brother in Jesus Christ our Lord, 

J. C. 
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LETTER XXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Leeds, Yorkshire^ May 26 th, 1844. 

Dear Sir, 

On the 21st ult., I left Liverpool for this town, by 
railway, ninety miles, and arrived at half-past seven 
in the evening ; put up at the house of my kind friend, 
the Rev. William Lord, and received a cordial welcome. 
I spent five months in Liverpool, preached one hun- 
dred and twenty times, delivered five Temperance lec- 
tures, and a few Missionary speeches. From hooks 
kept by different secretaries, we learned that more than 
thirteen hundred persons found' peace with God. I 
see, however, by a sermon on the revival, lately pub- 
lished by the Rev. John H. James, that he estimates 
the number at one thousand ; but in a private letter to 
me, he says the number is much understated, for pru- 
dential reasons. It is an eloquent and excellent pro- 
duction, and a masterly defence of the revival. About 
six hundred of the above were members of theWesleyan 
church when they were converted. What the increase 
to the church is likely to be, I have not yet learned. 

The night previous to my leaving Liverpool, I had 
the pleasure of taking tea with about five hundred 
persons, in the school room of Great Homer street 
chapel ; after which we adjourned to the chapel, where 
we had an excellent meeting. 

Twelve speakers, local preachers and leaders, had 
been appointed for the occasion, limited to ten minutes 
each. The Rev. Mr. Farrar occupied the chair. 
Several appropriate resolutions were placed in the 
hands of the persons referred to, for the adoption of 
the meeting. 
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I was charmed with the intelligence, good sense, and 
divine unction, by which the speeches were distinguish- 
ed; some of them tx)o were really eloquent. The ef- 
fects must have been salutary, especially upon the minds 
of the young converts, many of whom were present. 

Your friend made the closing speech, but his emo- 
tions were too deep and powerful for him to find words 
readily to express himself. The kind address of Mr. 
Farrar, full of love, and the delicate and touching allu- 
sions of the brethren were almost too much for his sensi- 
tive nature to sustain. The service closed by prayer, 
and singing that beautiful hymn in your hymn-book — 
surprised not to find it in the Wesleyan collection : — 

** O thou God of my salvation." 

They had, however, a great many copies of it printed, 
and set to a piece of music, called " Caughey," men- 
tioned in one of my letters to you from Bandon. 
Mr. Ashton did it great justice with the powerful organ ; 
and the congregation imited as if they had been accus- 
tomed to it for years. 

The Lord has a precious people in Liverpool. 
Although I had many sore exercises of mind, while 
there, and was with them " in weakness and in fear, 
and in much trembling," 1 Cor. ii. 3, they bore with 
me, and upheld me in the arms of faith and prayer. 
He also, who knew my weaknesses, provided me with 
pleasant homes at the houses of Mr. Fannin and Mr. 
banning, of whom mention was made in a former letter. 
In the bosom of these amiable families, my drooping 
mind was often cheered. The day I parted with them 
shall never be forgotten. 

*' Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweet'uer of life, and solder of society, 
I owe thee much. 

Thou hast deserved from me far, far beyond 
What I can e'er repay — 
Oft have I proved the labour of thy love. 
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And the warm efforts of the gentle heart 
To please." 

The evening after my arrival in Leeds^ through the 
kindness of the Rev. William Lord, Superintendent of 
the Leeds First Circuit, I had the pleasure of takins 
tea with a few of the principal friends. All appeared 
to he deeply anxious tor a revival of the work of God. 
My soul was much encouraged hy the congeniality of 
spirit I felt with these excellent persons. It was 
agreed that we should commence efibrts for a revival 
in the Oxford Place chapel, which we did on the even- 
ing of the 2drd of April, and concluded on the 5th inst. 
During that time the congregations were small, and 
only ahout thirty persons professed to have found peace. 
A meeting of tne preachers was then called, and the 
Superintendents of the four circuits, the Revds. Messrs. 
William Lord, William Kelk, Thomas Harris, Alex- 
ander Strachan, with their colleagues, met, and after 
much conversation upon the work of God, it was agreed 
that I should visit the circuits in succession, and spend 
two weeks in each. Although my judgment was 
averse to such hasty movements, having always suc- 
ceeded hest in staying five or six weeks in a chapel, 
yet I gave up my will to surrounding counsellors, and 
our future proceedings were settled on the two weeks 
plan; at least, imtil each of the circuits should have had 
a visitation. On the 7th of May, I opened my commis- 
sion in St. Peter's chapel, (Third Circuit,) and in the 
evening of the same day, we foimd that twenty-nine 
sinners had heen converted to God, one half of whom 
were backsliders. The following evening the Rev. 
William Cattle preached a powerful sermon, and thirty- 
five found peace, through the blood of the Lamb ; many 
of these were members, who had long been groaning 
under condemnation for sin. We continued the 
meetings in this chapel with similar success till the 
20th inst., when the total number converted was two 
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hundred and fifty; of these^ one hundred and twentj-^ 
eight were members, fifty-one backsliders, and the 
remaining seventy -three were from the world ; of these, 
many were from adjacent towns, so that the actual 
increase will be very small, but the amount of good to 
the church of God cannot be estimated. On Saturday 
night, the 2 1 st inst., we held the usual band-meeting, 
in the Old St. Peter's chapel. You may not imder- 
stand this distinction. There are two chapels now 
standing upon the same premises. The old one is a 
plain substantial brick buUding, with a gallery on three 
sides, erected in Mr. Wesley's time ; the new one, a few 
yards distant, is a commodious edifice of the same ma- 
terial, accommodates perhaps two thousand four hun- 
dred persons, but more than three thousand are some- 
times within its walls. The old chapel has been 
unoccupied for several years, and many of the pews 
have been removed. Here the Wesleys and Fletcher 
often preached. 

This was the first Methodist chapel in Leeds ; and 
from the following account given by the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, of a fearful accident, in which he was involved 
with many others, such a place of worship was greatly 
needed at that time : '' I met the brethren at Leeds, 
and many others, in an old upper room ; after singing, 
I shifted my place to draw them to the upper end. 
One desired me to come nearer the door, that they 
might hear without. I removed again, and drew the 
weight of the people after me. In that instant the 
floor sunk. I lost my senses, but recovered them in 
a moment, and was filled with power from above. I 
lifted up my head first, and saw the people under me, 
heaps upon heaps. I cried out, ' Fear not 1 The 
Lord is with us. Our lives are all safe,' and then, — 

< Praise God from whom all blessings flow.' 

I lifted up the fallen as fast as I could, and perceived 
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by their countenances which were our children ; several 
of whom were hurt, hut none killed. We found, when 
the dust and tumult were a Httle settled, that the 
rafters had broken off short, close by the main beam. 
A woman lay dangerously ill in a room below, on the 
opposite side, and a child in the cradle, just under the 
ruins. But the sick woman calling the nurse a minute 
before, she carried the child with her to the standing 
side, and all three were preserved. Another of the 
society was moved, she knew not why, to go out with 
her child just before the room fell. Above one hun- 
dred lay with me among the wounded ; though I did 
not properly fall, but slid down softly, and lighted on 
my feet. My hand was bruised, and part of the skin 
rubbed off my head. One sister had her arm broken, 
and set immediately, rejoicing with joy unspeakable. 
Another, strong in faith, was so crushed, that she ex- 
pected instant death. I asked > her when she got to 
bed, whether she was not afraid to die. She answered 
that she was without fear, even when she thought her 
soul was departing; and only said, in calm faith, * Jesus 
receive my spirit'.' Her body continues full of pain, 
and her soul of love. A boy of eighteen was taken up 
roaring, ' I will be good ! I will be good ! * They got 
his leg set, which was broken in two places. He had 
come as usual to make disturbance, and struck several 
of the women going in, till one took him up stairs, for 
Providence to teach him better. 

The news was soon spread through the town, and 
drew many to the place, who expressed their compas- 
sion by wishing all our necks had been broken. I 
preached out of the town in weaiiness and painfulness. 
The Lord was om* strong consolation however ; and I 
more clearly see that a hair cannot fiedl to the ground 
witliout our heavenly Father." 

In the old sanctuary alluded to, Mr. Wesley held 
his twenty-fifth Annud Conference, in 1769 ; during 
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which it was determined to send out preachers to 
America. The printed Minutes of that Conference 
now lie before me : — 



" Leeds, August \st, 1769. 

Question 13. — ^We have a pressing call from our 
brethren in New York (who have built a preaching 
house) to come over and help them. Who is willing 
to go ? 

Answer. — ^Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor. 

Question 14. — What can we do further in token of 
our brotherly love ? 

Answer.— Let us make a collection among ourselves. 
This was immediately done^ and out of it £60. were 
allotted towards the payment of their debt^ and about 
£20, given to our brethren for their passage." 

Mr. Wesley says in his Journal : " Sunday, July 
30th, 1769, Mr. Crook being out of order, I read 
prayers and preached in Hunslet church,* both morn- 
ing and afternoon. At five I preached at Leeds, and 
on Monday, 31st, prepared all things for the ensuing 
Conference. Tuesday, 1st, it began, and a more loving 
one we never had. On Tuesday, I mentioned the case 
of our brethren in New York, who had built the first 
Methodist preaching house in America, who were in 
great want of money, but much more of preachers." 

The part-of the chapel where Boardman and Pilmoor 
stood, when they ofiered themselves for the service in 
America, was pointed out to me to the right of the pul- 
pit under the gallery. What interest do past events 
afiford us when the results are fully unfolded ! At the 
time of the above Conference, the number of Method- 
ists throughout Great Britain and Ireland did not 
much exceed 28,000. The infant society in America 

* A short walk fVom where I am now writing. — Larcbfield 
HouMO, Hunslet lane, near Leeds. 
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was too small to be worthy of notice. This was the 
entire of Meihodism in the world. Now America 
alone numbers one million of members— ministered 
unto by four thousand travelling preachers, besides 
three hundred superannuated or worti-out preachers, 
and eight thousand local preachers. Thus, Sir, you 
will perceive that the preachers alone of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are equal to the standing army of 
the United States ! — an event this, that Mr. Wesley 
and the members of that Conference little anticipated. 
The number of members in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in foreign stations, under the care of the British 
and Irish Wesleyan Conferences, is nearly half a 
million ; and about fifteen hundred and fifty efficient 
ministers, besides supernumerary and superannuated 
preachers. There are, besides, in Europe and Am erica, 
not far short of half a million of Methodists under 
different titles ; such as Primitive Association, Inde- 

Sendent, New-Connexion, Canadian, and Protestant 
lethodists, etc. All these have their respective minis- 
ters ; and though they differ in the mode of church 
government, they preach the same doctrines which 
Wesley taught, and are, I trust, aiming at the glory of 
God, the conversion of sinners, and the salvation of a 
lost world. 

It appears from the Minutes alluded to, that the 
name of Francis Asbury,* did not stand in the list of 
preachers in full connexion, till the Conference of 
1769, as also Richard Whatcoat. Their names are 
placed next each other. Asbury, it seems, was admit- 
ted on ti'ial as a preacher in 1767, and was received 
into full connexion in 1768. 

When Boardman and Pilmoor offered themselves 
for the American work, Asbury little thought what 

* Afterwards Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
United States of America.^ J. C. 
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hard labours and exalted honours awaited him in that 
country. Pilmoor was admitted into full connexion in 
1766, in Leeds; three years after, in the same place, 
he volunteered for America. It was not till the Bristol 
Conference, 1771, that Francis Ashury was appointed 
to the western world. The twenty-sixth question on 
the Minutes of that Conference reads thus : " Our 
brethren in America call aloud for help. Who are 
willing to go over and help them ? Answer. Five 
are willing to go." The two appointed were Francis 
Asbuiy and Richard Wright. In the appointment of 
these servants of God, especially Ashury, how evident 
does it appear to us now, that Mr. Wesley and the 
preachers were influenced by the same spirit that 
directed the minds of the apostles, when Saul and 
Barnabas were separated from others, for the special 
work to which they were called by the Holy Ghost. 
Acts xiii. 2. Perhaps these remarks may lead you to 
procure Asbury's Journal ; if you have not seen it, I 
can recommend it with great pleasure. About ten 
years ago, I read it, and made the following entry in 
my Journal : " August 1 4th. Week before last, I finish- 
ed reading the second and third volumes of Asbur}''s 
Journal. My mind frequently paused in amaze while, 
I trust, it received lessons never to be forgotten. What 
a man of God ! He did the work of an evangelist 
indeed, and made full proof of his ministry. The 
continent was his circuit, and he travelled round it 
with the regularity of a Methodist preacher. After 
taking one of his tours, in which he had endured 
great hardships, and suffered much pain, he learned 
that an old woman had been awakened and converted 
through his instrumentality; he exclaimed, 'Glory 
be to God ! I will take courage from this, and go round 
the continent again.' I have read Mr. Wesley's 
Journal with equal attention, and my conviction is, 
that what the former was to Methodism in Great 
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Britain aiid Ireland^ sucb was tlie latter to Methodism 
in America. Although Mr. Asbury suffered less from 
riotous mobs^ and o&er persecutions, than did Mr. 
Wesley ; yet, he endured more from bad health, bad 
roads, bad beds, indifferent food, climbing mountains, 
fording rivers, together with the extremes of a rigor- 
ous climate, in traversing the wilderness of America, 
till he was old and grey-headed, than the venerable 
founder of Methodism when in his travels, itinerating 
through the more highly cultivated countries of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Add to these, the heavy 
responsibility of an episcopacy, — the stationing of the 
preachers over such a wide extent of territory, — pre- 
siding at all the annual conferences, — ^bearing the 
reproaches of some, and the murmuring of others, in 
the itinerancy; and all this united for many years with 
almost uninterrupted bad heahh. I closed the last 
volume, saying, I doubt whether, since the days of the 
apostles, a man could be singled out, who has laboured 
so long, and so hard, and endured so much without 
suffering martyrdom, as the Rev. Bishop Asbury." 

Pardon this long digression ; but to return to the 
old chapel : the Rev. Thomas Harris, Superintendent, 
partly to gratify me, and also to accommodate the 
unusual number expected to attend the Saturday night 
band meeting, had the sacred spot prepared for our 
reception. I can scarcely describe my sensations, on 
taking ray seat with the other ministers, and glancing 
round the venerable edifice. Mr. Wesley was fond of 
large pulpits ; this one is capable of holding seven or 
eight persons very comfortably. We had a noble as- 
sembly, many of them the choicest saints of God ; and 
this " holy house," the birth-place of thousands now in 
glory, and where multitudes, low in the dust, worship- 
ped in years gone by, was, once more, vocal with the 
praises of God, and the loud hallelujahs of his people. 

Never before have I seen or heard so many wit- 

N 
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nesses for entire sanctification. The deep aud rich 
experience of the fathers and mothers in Israel^ who 
had long enjoyed this hlessing^ mingled with the ardent 
and decided testimonies of diose who had heen lately 
purified ; more than eighty of whom, during the last 
two weeks, had experienced the blessedness of those 
who are pure in heart. Towards the close of the 
meeting, Mr. Harris, observing. the intense feelings of 
those who were seeking purity, requested such to retire 
into an adjoining class room, and that a few leaders 
would assist them in prayer. Many did so ; and be- 
tween twenty and thirty obtained the blessing of a clean 
heart, while we continued the service in the chapel. 

This is truly a great and glorious revival of holiness. 
If proper care be taken of these precious believers, 
and the blessing kept fully before the people, from 
the pulpit, the entire chm'ch may soon be a leavened 
and holy people unto the Lord. Were the preachers, 
after these special services shall have ceased in the 
town, to appropriate one night in the week, to preach 
expressly upon entire sanctification, it would greatly 
tend to this desirable result ; and those who have been 
made clean would then, it is most likely, be preserved. 
God sanctifies the people by belief of the truth, John 
xvii. 17, — truth clearly , pointedly, and freauently 
preached. Where the pulpit is silent, or indistinct, 
or has long intervals upon the doctrine of entire holier 
ness, it is seldom you will find many clear on these" deep 
things of God," and few professing their reception. My 
soul has often paused, in holy awe, and adoring won- 
der, in marking how closely the Holy Ghost attends 
with his blessing, the frequent exhibition, from the 
pulpit, of this glorious privilege of all bf^lievers. I have 
observed, during this revival, that when justification 
has been the subject of discourse, few have professed 
ganctification ; but invariably, when holiness has been 
(be theme, many have been the witnesses of purity qf 
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heart. Whatever class of truth, it would appear, is 
brought to hear upon a congregation, the Holy Spirit 
condescends to make that the medium of an according 
blessing. Perhaps it is on the same principle we can 
account for the fact, that in those congregations, where 
justification by faith, and the witness of the Spirit, are 
not preached, few, if any, are raised up to testify that 
Jesus Christ hath power upon earth to forgive sins ; 
whereas, just the contrary takes place where these are 
clearly and fully preached. 

On Sabbath, 22nd instant, we commenced a series 
of religious services in the Wesley Chapel, (Fourth 
Leeds Circuit,) text, 1 Thess. v. 16 — 18. After ser- 
vice, I dined with the celebrated author of "The 
Village Blacksmith," the Rev. James Everett. He is a 
most agreeable man, full of good humour ; a fine illus- 
tration of Proverbs iii. 17. Pleased I am of having 
had an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
him. He resides in the city of York, and is here tp 
preach special sermons in behalf of an institution be- 
longing to a neighbouring Wesleyan chapel. Has his 
Life of Dawson made its appearance in America P It 
would be made a great blessing, I am sure, to the local 
preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and, 
indeed, to the regular ministry. If it has not yet been 
republished in the United States, you might make the 
suggestion to the Book Committee in New York. 

In the evening, to a large congregation, I cried, 
" How long halt ye between two opinions ?'* Twenty r 
five persons decided for heaven, laid down their arms 
at the feet of Jesus, and obtained redemptiop through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins. 

I spent the last two weeks, most agreeably, at the 
house of Mr. Kinder, of the St. Peter's Circuit, where 
I was hospitably entertained. At the mansion of 
Mr. Holdsworth, where I am at present, I enjoy every 
comfort that a Christian could desire. The ministers 
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of this circuit, the Rev. Alexander Strachan, Superin- 
tendent, and the Revds. Wilson Brailsford, and Thomas 
Lewellyn, are exceedingly kind, and take a rejoicing 
interest in the revival. 

You desire my opinion in the case of * * * , and 
* * * . I consider them hoth in the extreme of that 
^)ecies of wrong, which should he rectified if they de- 
sire to save their souls from perdition. To the first, 
I would say, let him see to it that his own soul is in a 
safe state, before he allow himself to indulge in such 
uncharitable and wholesale accusations. It frequently 
happens, that those who are constant in the cry, 
" Woe, woe, woe to the church and her ministers, 
because they have fallen from God," are really in 
that state themselves, and shall eventually share, un- 
less they repent, in the same woes they have denounced 
against others. Josephus tells us of a man, afflicted 
in mind, near the time of the downfal of Jerusalem, 
who ran about the city, crying, " Woe to the city, woe 
to the temple, woe to the priests, woe to the people ; 
and, last of all, woe to myself!" at which words he was 
slain on the walls, by a stone out of a sling. I think 
it is Plutarch who says, " They who delight to gad 
abroad, for the most part have smoky, nasty, or dank- 
ish houses, or at least, ill rule and no content at home ; 
so when men range abroad, and play the spies and 
scouts, and pry into other men's actions, it is a sign 
that they have a foul house at home, and ill rule in 
their own conscience" I shall borrow the language 
of another, in speaking to the case of the second. 
" Emulation has been termed a spur to virtue, and 
assumes to be a spur of gold. But it is a spur com- 
posed of baser materials, and if tried in the furnace, 
will be found to want that fixedness which is the cha- 
racteristic of gold. He tnat pursues virtue only to 
surpass others, is not far from wishing others less for- 
ward than himself; and he that rejoices too much at 
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Lis own perfections, will be too little grieved over the 
defects of other men. We might also insist upon this, 
that true virtue, although the most humble of all things, 
is the most progressive ; it must persevere to the end. 
But as Alexander scorned the Olympic games, because 
there were no kings to contend with, so he that starts 
only to outstrip o&ers, will suspend his exertions when 
that is attained ; and self-love will, in many cases, in- 
cHne him to stoop for the prize, even before he has 
obtained the victory. But the views of the Christian 
are more extensive, and more enduring ; his ambition 
is not to conquer others, but himself, and he unbuckles 
his armour only for his shroud." 

What you mention toward the close of your letter, 
I consider to be one of the most touching beauties off 
holiness ; to be enabled to aim at pleasing God in 
everything, and to seek and find our first happiness 
in him. We may say of such a principle, as an old 
philosopher said of the soul, " It is in the whole body, 
and in every part of it." This is what our Lord meant 
by the single eye ; and when we have this singleness 
of intention, of pleasing him in all things, and purity 
of affection at all times, and in all places and circum- 
stances; then our whole body shall be full of light. 
An old divine tells us, that holiness in our hearts should 
be as the lungs in our bodies, in continual motion ; 
and that holiuess in our lives, must run through all our 
words and conduct, as the ti;o^ through the whole web. 

Your ideas on hope, wre plausible, perhaps sound ; 
but we must die to know. If such sentiments lead you 
to " a closer walk with God," and to be more entirely 
devoted to him, I can see no harm in indulging them ; 
but a poet, when speaking of heaven, says, — 

** Where hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss." 

To this I know you will say, " Pretty, but not sound/' 
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Well, have your own way. With the strongest desire 
for your welfare, both for this world and tiie next, I 
remain as ever in Jesus Christ, 

J. C. 



LETTER XXXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Leeds, June 20th, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

Accept of my warmest thanks for your very ex- 
cellent letter ; would that my present communication 
might bear comparison with, or at least make some 
return for your loudness. 

I forgot to mention in my last, that on the first of 
May, in company with a few friends from Liverpool, 
I visited the ancient and beautiful city of York. We 
had a lovely day, and our route lay through a delight- 
ful country. As the principal object of our visit 
was to see the celebrated '* York Minster," the largest 
Gothic structure, I understand, in England ; — this, 
with the shortness of our stay, as we returned to Leeds 
the same evening, may apologize for my not sending 
you a particular description of this old city. 

York is the county town of Yorkshire, situated in 
one of the most extensive valleys in England, at the 
confluence of the rivers Ouse and Foss; and, as to 
rank, the second city in the kingdom. A poet, who 
wrote about one thousand years ago, says,-* 

*< The city first by Roman hand was foim'd, 
With lofty towers and high-built walls adom'd ; 
It gave their leaders a secure repose; 
Honour to th' empirOf terror to Uieir foes.*' 

In no city that I have visited, have I observed so 
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many ancient buildings^ each promising a rich feast; 
but having only a short time to remain, we could iK>t 
gratify our curiosity. Should I ever again visit the 
city, you may expect a further account. But the glory 
of York is its Mhister. This word has not yet got 
into the American vocabulary, as a term of distinction 
among our churches. In the Anglo-Saxon, it was 
Mynster ; and in Latin, Monasterium, In ancient 
times, a Cathedral Church and Monastery were syno- 
nymous. 

Immediately after our arrival at the hotel, we com- 
menced threading our way through narrow streets, in 
quest of what we had seen for many miles, towering 
in dark magnificence far above the crouching city. 
The first glance, on turning the comer of a mean 
street, created something like a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, not perhaps with the edifice itself, but by the 
lowness of its position, and proximity to the dwellings 
of the citizens. But on approaching this majestic and 
stupendous pile, which exnausted nearly two hundred 
years in its erection, and has weathered the storms of 
three centuries since its completion, one is conscious 
of emotions at once elevatins and sublime, yet calm 
and subduing. I have stood by the brink, or close by 
the landing place of the mighty cataract, have listened 
to the loud thunders of its voice, which has roared 
since the deluge, and gazed upward at its " delirious 
bound," coming down " like an eternity," as if to sweep 
away everything within its track into me profound and 
tortured gulf at my feet. I have crept with care to 
the edge of the terrifying precipice, and looked down, 
appalled, from the giddy crag, or have made my cir- 
cuitous path to its base, and scanned with trembling 
awe the overhanging rocks, coloured and worn by the 
storms of many centuries, and have had sensations 
powerful and sublime ; — ^yet have found words to ex- 
press the impressions made upon my mind. But 
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when my eye ranged from one pinnacled angle of 
York Minster to another, until the immense outline of 
this magnificent edifice had filled my vision ; and then 
luxuriated amid a vast profusion of carved imagery, 
intermingled with elegant tracery, till the imagination 
itself had received its peculiar tinge, from that dark 
tone of colouring which has spread itself like a veil 
over the entire mass ; — ^I stood wrapt in mute astonish- 
ment. I cannot even now define my sensations. The 
West-end, with its elaborately ornamented front, is 
one hundred and twenty-four feet in breadth, and its 
two unifoim steeples, running up to a great height, in 
eight or ten contractions, are delicate in symmetry, 
yet combining strength in full proportion to dieir mag- 
nitude. Each steeple is finished ofi* with eight crock- 
eted pinnacles, and rich with elegant carvings, curious 
figures, and fine tracery work. The entire of this front 
is certainly the most imposing and fascinating cotip 
d*ceil in architecture I have had the pleasure of be- 
holding. 

The East front is supposed to contain one of the 
finest windows in the world, being seventy-five feet 
high, and thirty-two broad. It is divided into one 
hundred and seventeen compartments, in which are 
illustrated many Bible events, with the representation 
of monarchs, confessors, and mitred priests. This win- 
dow, I believe, is considered one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties in England. The architecture of this end is in a 
very florid style, adorned with graceful, airy pinnacles ; 
altogether it is noble and imposing. The South 
entrance and the North side, are gorgeously deco- 
rated with sculptural designs, each presenting beau- 
ties for the gratification of architectural taste. The 
Minster is in the fprm of a cross, from east to west, 
consisting of a nave with two aisles, a transept with 
aisles, and in the centre of the transept, is what is called 
the lantern tower, supported by four massy pillars. 
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branched into arches. This tower is a heavy square 
structure, two hundred and thirteen feet high, square 
at the top, with a parapet without pinnacles, covered 
and well leaded, affording a fine promenade. From its 
top we had a commanding prospect of the city, rivers, 
and the surrounding country. 

The view in the interior is extremely magnificent 
To the right, left, forward, backward, or upward, in 
whatever direction the eye ranges, there is a magni- 
tude of dimensions and an extent of prospective really 
amazmg ; this, and that depth of obscurity, so peculi- 
arly its own, softly brightened though it is, with the 
ever varying tints from many windows of stained glass, 
lead one to sympathize with the hyperbole of a traveller, 
respecting a cathedral on the Continent," Which seems 
to realize all that we can imagine of indefinite space, 
and interminable length." It has never yet been my 
privilege to behold an architectural exhibition, so su- 
perb and stupendous, as burst upon our vision, on 
taking the first step into the interior, through, I think, 
the Western entrance. Only imagine a vista extend- 
ing between ^ve and six himdred feet, terminating 
with a Gothic window, seventy-five feet in height by 
thirty-two wide, casting forth its varied colours upon 
the smooth pavement of the extensive aisles, throwing 
into relief the huge columns which arise on every hand ; 
while they, in their turn, support arches which spread 
out and sustain a roof, elevated to the height of one 
hundred feet. The scene was, if possible, more sur- 
prisingly grand, when we stood beneath the central 
tower. The long sweep of the aisles, the lofty and 
numerous columns, with the mighty arches, ana rich 
tracery and ornaments of the windows, and other deco- 
rations, were, from this spot, seen to great advantage. 
After taking a turn through the intersecting aisles, 
and thinking how glorious must be that house of our 
heavenly Father, not made with hands, eternal in the 
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heavens^ we were conducted into the Chapter House. 
This is also a superb structure, octagon in form, sixty- 
three feet in diameter, and to the top knot, nearly sixty- 
eight feet high. The roof, unsupported by any pillar, 
is singularly dependant for support upon one pin or 
plug, geometrically placed in the centre. We were 
shown some very ancient relics ; one, a horn made of an 
elephant's tooth, curiously carved, by which, it is said» 
the church holds property of great value, presented by 
some nobleman, a long time ago ; who, it seems, was 
not happy with his family, lldis '* Horn of Ulphus" 
serves as a " title deed" to lands, east of York, styled, 
De Terra Ulphi. Another was a large and elegant 
bowl, the gift of one Archbishop Scroope, to an ho- 
nourable company, in 1398, but he lost his head soon 
after. It is a wooden cup or bowl, edged round with 
silver, and ornamented with silver feet ; cherubim, etc.; 
the arms of the company are richly embossed upon 
the inside. On the rim is the following inscription in 
old English characters : " Richard, arche-beschope 
Scrope grant unto all tho that drinlds of this cope 
XLti. dayes to pardon. 

Robert Gobson, bechope mesm grant in same forme 
aforesaide XLti. dayes to pardon. Robert Strensall.** 

A large staffer crozier of silver, about seven feet in 
length, with a virgin and child under the bend, was 
another object of curiosity. Our guide related its 
history, from which we gathered, that an English earl 
wrested it out of the hands of a priest who was in the 
act of carrying it in some religious procession ; and 
the Romanists, it is probable, never again had it as an 
ensign of sacerdotal dignity. 

As we were repassing tnrough the cathedral, divine 
service had commenced in the choir, and the solemn 
pealings of the fine organ, swelling and reverberating 
through the long drawn aisles, in " awful strains har- 
monious," had a most pleasing effect upon the mind. 
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In the early part bf the year 1829, this noble edifice 
was threatened with total destruction by a fire, the 
work of a madman, named Jonathan Martin. Ftovi- 
dentially it was confined to the choir ; the wood work, 
roof, and organ of which were consumed. The incen- 
diary was tried for the crime, but acquitted on the 
ground of insanity ; and was afterwards removed to the 
lunatic asylum. He has since died. The place where 
the unhappy man concealed himself on the night of 
the horrible deed was pointed out to us : a recess behind 
an old monument. In the dead hour of the night, he 
arose irom his hiding place, struck a light, and collect- 
ing prayer books, cushions, and surplices into two 
heaps, one in the vicinity of the archbishop's throne, 
and the other near the organ, set them on fire, and 
efiected his escape through one of the windows. Al- 
though the fire was got under, and the damage con- 
fined within a comparatively small compass, yet such 
was the injury done to some of the splendid work of 
past centuries, that it was considered a national cala- 
mity, and excited universal sympathy and regret 
The call for pecuniary aid was responded to with a 
liberality that did honour to the taste of the countiy. 
The choir was speedily restored to its ori^al beauty, 
but at an expense of nearly £70,000. In 1840, an- 
other fire occurred through carelessness, which injured 
a portion of the cathedrd. 

After dinner, we visited the York Castle. The go- 
vernor was exceedingly kind, and conducted us through 
the various departments of the prison. It is a place of 
great strength, and well arranged for the security and 
management of felons. The Castle with its appen- 
dages occupies about four acres of ground. When we 
were on the point of leaving the dreary mansion, .we 
were conducted into an apartment, where are deposited 
most of the weapons, by which all the murders, during 
many years, had been perpetrated in the county ;* 
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sad and horrible array! Each too has its history; 
and those unhappy beings who wielded them long 
since paid the penalty on these premises to the offend- 
ed laws of their country^ and their remains are moul- 
dering in the dust close by^ but their souls^ — ah ! their 
souls 

Adjoining the castle^ is a high artificial mounts 
thrown up by immense labour^ many centuries ago. 
It is crowned with the ruins of a tower, somewhat cir- 
cular. We spent half an hour very agreeably upon 
this mound. The tower was blown up by treachery, 
in the year 1683, and it has never been repaired. At 
present, it is a most picturesque and imposing object. 
There were many other interesting relics of antiquity 
which invited our attention, and which met our eye in 
different directions, but the declining sun, a ride of 
twenty-four miles, and an anxiety to be at Leeds in 
time for the prayer meeting, hurried us away. Our 
calculations were however badly made, as we did not 
arrive in time for the service ; but we were highly de- 
lighted, and, I trust, much profited in mind and heart, 
as well as in health, by the day's excursion. I little 
thought, on lifting my pen, I should have written so 
much about the Minster, but perhaps it may be inter- 
esting to you and Mrs. * * *, and especially, * * *, 
as we have so often visited the name-sake of this 
ancient city. New York. 

The revival is still progressing with considerable 
power. In my last, mention was made of the com- 
mencement of special services in Wesley chapel. I 
continued my efiforts there two weeks, but was disabled 

Eart of the time from doing much by an obstinate 
oarseness. The results were good, but more than 
the half of those converted at Wesley were members of 
society. There is evidently a great move in this town, 
but it is singularly confined to professors of religion, 
under our observation. The report is brought weekly 
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The revival does not grapple with the people of the 
world, to the extent that one would expect, and this 
discourages me. Ahout fifty persons were converted, 
who were not members of society, (at Wesley chapel,) 
but, on looking over the list, I perceive twenty of 
these were from the country, several from other 
churches in town, and a few from the other Leeds 
circuits, so that the poor society at Wesley has been, 
I fear, but little improved as to numbers, but greatly 
so in piety, when we consider the conversion of so 
many of her backslidden and unconverted members. 
On Sabbath morning, the 4th of October, I opened 
my commission in the Brunswick chapel, Leeds First 
Circuit. The Rev. William Kelk, Superintendent ; his 
colleagues are the Revds. Francis A. West, and George 
T. Perks. Twenty souls were converted the firat night. 
This is an elegant chapel, and a very intelligent and 
influential congregation. My labours among them 
have been hitherto with great satisfaction and comfort 
to my own mind. We have not witnessed a sin^e 
pause in the revival. Sinners are converted, and be- 
lievers sanctified daily ; but, on glancing at the secre- 
tary's book a short time since, I was amazed at the 
largeness of the list of members professing conversion; 
and my troubled heart has exclaimed again and again. 
Why is this ? I should have told you, that to prevent 
exaggerated reports, as well as to afiford a clue to the 
residence of those who obtain salvation, we have a 
person appointed to converse immediately with those 
who profess conversion or sanctification. He has 
a book lined off into columns, and headed thus: 
Date, Name, Residence, Justification, Sanctification, 
In society. From the world. From other circuits. From 
other churches. Leader, Observations. By this sheet 
we know at the end of each week the exact state of the 
work, so far at least, as the subjects of it have come 
before the leaders' meeting, and arrangements made 
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to visit those persons at their houses, who have pro- 
mised to meet in class, or who may have requested a 
few days for consideration. The plan is excellent, 
but I am not able to inform you, as yet, how far it has 
been carried out It is certainly no small task; for 
instcmce, on Sabbath, 18th inst., one himdred persons 
professed justification, and forty-two sanctification; now 
allowing die half of those justified to have been from the 
world, here is considerable labour immediately spread 
before the pastors and official members, as the result 
of one day. How great the responsibility ! When 
men cry to God for a revival, they Httle think, if 
granted, the amount of care and labour, it must bring 
in its train. 

July 3rd. To-morrow, the steamer sails, and this 
letter must be finished to-day. On Saturday night 
last, we concluded the " protracted meeting" in the 
Brunswick chapel. A few evenings previous, we had 
a meeting for the new converts, similar to those I have 
described in other letters. We had a most gracious 
season. 

On Saturday night, in the band meeting, the Rev. 
Mr. Kelk gave an account of the advancement of the 
work of God, during the last month of special services 
in Brunswick chapel. Documents were produced, 
from which it was ascertained, that during the above 
time, the total number professing to have obtained jus- 
tification and sanctification were about six hundred. 
Two hundred and forty-four of these were cases of 
sanctification. One hundred and fifty-six members of 
society justified;* and the remaining two hundred 
were sinners converted from the world. Upwards of 
fifty of the latter were from the country, ana the rest 
distributed among the four circuits in town, and other 
churches ; so that, comparatively, Brunswick will have 
but a small increase. My heart is greatly attached to 

• Rom. T. 1. 
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the society and congregation of B. They are a lovely 
people^ and showed me much respect and kindness, 
as did their excellent ministers. My homes^ at the 
hospitable mansions of Mr. Heigham, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Shann, where I am at present, have been every • 
thing I eould desire. You will see, therefore, that my 
stay on the circuit has been most agreeable. ** O, to 
grace, how great a debtor !" I believe no chapel williin 
the claim of Methodism could produce a greater num- 
ber of talented and devoted leaders, than those which 
belong to the Brunswick chapel, Leeds. My droop- 
ing soul was often enlivened and warmed by their life 
and glowing zeal, during the conflict. I am sorry that 
they have received such a small increase; but the real 
good diffused throughout the entire society, cannot be 
estimated by numbers. This revival was needed, and 
if they take the proper advantage of their present po- 
sition, they shall see far greater things than these : — 
at least, were the revival efforts to be begun now at 
Brunswick, I should expect a mighty and glorious 
work. 

The ministers and leaders of the Oxford place 
chapel have given me a pressing invitation to spend a 
few weeks with them, which has been accepted. Yes- 
terday morning, (Sabbath,) we commenced *' special 
services" there. I enjoyed a good degree of liberty on 
Col. i. 19. In the afternoon, I assisted the Rev. Mr. 
West in the administration of the Lord's Supper, at 
Brunswick chapel. It was a gracious season, and the 
number of communicants unusually large. Returned 
to Oxford place in the evening, and preached to (some 
say) four thousand people. Twenty-five sinners were 
converted to God. Love to * * *, and to all who 
remember me in prayer. As ever, your brother in 
Jesus Christ our Lord, 

J. C. 
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I^TTER XXXn. 

xo * * * « « « 

Leeds, June 2Sth, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

It is not the first time I have been called a '<• fool," 
and designated by other kindred epithets ; but it seems 
the fool has drawn your portrait " to the life." I am 
not at all surprised you are displeased. Had it been 
otherwise, I should have suspected myself a flatterer : — 

** For flattery, — as vamisli, flings 
A brightness on the basest things." 

A few months previous to my leaving America, I 
was requested to sit for my portrait, and deprecating 
that wluch you prefer, I charged the artist to delineate 
my coarse features on the canvass as they were, with- 
out one hue or lineament of flattery. When busily 
engaged in his art, I inquired whether people were not 
sometimes vexed with him about their pictures. He 
understood me. *' O yes ! but I endeavour to avoid 
that. " " By what means ? " '* O Sir, I can readily dis- 
cern from the individual who sits, whether he would 
prefer the portrait more handsome than himself; then. 
Sir, I flatter a Httle ; but when I discover that my sub- 
ject desires a fac-simile of himself, I aim at it in truth 
and honesty. Such are never offended." Ah ! I 
thought, this may do for a portrait painter, but not for 
a minister of Christ. The portrait may not affect the 
eternal interests of the painter, or his friend ; but it is 
quite a different thing, when the features of a hearer's 
heart and morals are portrayed. " You paint well." 
Thank you for the compHment. ** What master did 
you study under ?" Ask your conscience ; but ere 
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you lifted the pen, it gave the answer. '* Your flou- 
rishes and figures, your flowers, and hell-fire images 
of terror, and noisy uproar, are a strange and harmless 
compound." Ay, if they are only painted, they will 
bum nobody. W ho was ever burned by painted fire ? 
I have seen the thing exquisitely managed, so as to 
deceive the eye, but never die touch ; but this " highly 
coloured" fire has scorched you. How is this ? There 
must have beeu something more than paint, I have 
looked upon lions, (these are *' images of terror,") 
sculptured in marble, stamped on paper, and carved in 
wood, well proportioned, and skilfully coloured ; but 
they neither roared nor devoured. So far from ex- 
citing terror, I have amused myself watching the little 
birds hopping into their open mouths, and playing 
among their teeth. Have not my " images oi terror" 
had quite a diflferent effect upon you ? Why this ill 
humour ? Why declare you will never hear me again ? 
Why, unless the imagery represented realities of a 
terrible nature, in which you believed, and for which 
you felt yourself totally unprepared ? " The lion 
hath roared, who will not fear ? The Lord hath 
spoken, who can but prophesy ?" Amos iii. 8. A glow- 
worm resembles fire; but it is light without heat. 
God asks, "Is not my word like fire ? and like a ham- 
mer to break the rock in pieces ?" Jer. xxiii. 29. 
And now, respecting the '' noisy uproar," which has 
thrown you into this consternation : — the other day, 
while walking on Woodhouse Moor, during the drilling 
of a regiment, the quick discharge of musketr}' sug- 
gested " images of terror ;" but not quite so awful as 
those you had of hell and its flames the other night. 
These were but the imagery of the battle-field, wet 
with life's red current, — covered with the dead and 
the dying, *' Hail of iron, and rain of blood," driven 
on by men, nerved for deeds of death. Nonsense ! 
The whole was as harmless as a parcel of boys 
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crac k i ng whips. None were wounded, none fiight- 
eoed ; jJl were highly delighted. '* We go through 
blank motions here," said an old soldier to me, " for 
we only use powder ; this will do no execution, you 
know." Haa the guns heen loaded with hall or shot, 
and discharged among the spectators, how many hun- 
dreds would have scampered from off the common, 
as did multitudes from Oxford Place chapel, on Sah^ 
hath night, after sermon ! How many would have 
heen left on the ground, to weep over their wounds ! 
Lives there a man in Leeds, with a heart so hard, as 
to rail against their cries for surgical aid ? What 
an excitement too would have taken place in the 
town ! Remonstrances from all quarters, quite as 
violent as those in your letter. Showing what ? That 
there was something more penetrating than " noise** 
on the Woodhouse Moor. 

There were no '^hlank motions" on the night in 
question, nor any harmless artillery. There was more 
than flashing, noisy "powder." The sermon was 
charged with the truth of God, and levelled, and fired 
among thousands. You stayed long enough to see 
the slain of the Lord, for they were many, and to hear 
their cries. Why did you fly, when you yourself were 
wounded ? We had a Physician fliere, who healed 
scores, nor would he have rejected you, had you thrown 
away your weapons, and sought his healing power. 
Yours affectionately, 

J. C. 
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LETTER XXXm. 

TO THE SAME. 

Leeds, July 6th, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

You have helped me to a good idea. A painter 
begins with the head. The drapery is a mere circum- 
stance with which any daub may succeed. The ketid 
shows the master. Let him hit the countenance well^ 
or as some have it, " the expression," and there is little 
difficult}' with the rest. Some sermons are like dra- 
pery in painting, they will suit anybody ; often there 
is neither head nor face, so that aU feel he means no- 
body. Frequently the countenances are so numerous,* 
that every one may be meant, which, as to any effect 
upon a congregation, may be equivalent to nothing ; 
and ex nihilo nihil Jit, " of nothing comes nothing." 
In a crowd there is obscurity, and none get their 
" feelings hurt" by a mortifying view of their own 
likeness. When this occurs by design to avoid giving 
offence, there is guilt. When it arises from incapa- 
city for this kind of distinct and sinner awakening 

* Somewhat resembling a painting I saw in the Ducal palace, 
Venice, last autumn, called, The Glory of Paradise, seventy 
feet long, and thirty high. It is a wonderful composition, and 
is, as if the artist had crowded into it the portraits of the whol« 
world. We thought, had the Venetians suspected that Tinto- 
retto got a peep into Paradise, it would have been a task to 
have satisfied themselves whether any of their relations or 
neighbours had arrived there ! We contented ourselves with 
merely viewing the disordered order (such are man's views o{ 
heaven) of the vast assemblage, en massej rather than attempt 
a criticism on each head ; which, though not endless, nor per- 
haps impossible, yet in our short stay, quite out of the question. 

J. C. 

Huddersfield, Feb, ^d, 1845. 

2 
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preaching, then should the preacher inquire, whether 
that awful passage he not applicable to his case. Jer. 
xxiii. 30—32. 

It requires a skilful mind to portray the true features 
of an individual character, so as to compel him to cry 
out, *' Name me." But I carry the idea farther than 
the visible appearance of his morals. The '* inner 
man" lies beyond the art of the limner, though within 
the vision of the Christian minister. He must deli- 
neate the lineaments of the mind, and the aspects and 
moral colouring of the heart. If he have studied un- 
der the Great Master, he can sketch, by a spiritual 
discernment, " the thoughts and intents of the heart."* 
How far the " madman" has succeeded with your 
picture, you yourself have determined. " I have made 
up my mind to hear you no more. You shall never 
have a chance to insult me again." You remind me 
of a gentleman who came into the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist chapel^ in Quebec, during the sermon. He was 
just walking down the aisle^ seeking a seat, when I was 
uttering the following sentence, wiSi strong emphasis, 
and witibout the least reference to him, (in fact, I had 
never seen the man before,) " Sinner ! what brought 
you here, sinner ?" He turned on his heel in great 
indignation, saying, '' I did not come here to be in- 
sulted;" and made his exit. "You may call this 
preaching, and the fools who are with you ; I do not ; 

* When sailing up the Mediterranean, a few months since, 
we had a company or yonng painters on 1)oard, with their mas- 
ter at their head, bound for southern Italy, for the completion 
of their studies. He employed them during the day in sketch- 
ing the beautiful scenery of the Italian coast. How advanta> 
geous to have the assistance of his experienced eye, and superior 
judgment. And has not Jesus said to all who are called to 
preach the gospel, " Lo ! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world I" 

J. C. 

Huddersfield, Feb. 3r<f, 1845. 
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it is mere burlesque." Be it so, I cannot help it. 
Allow me, however, to say, you do not seem to re- 
semble the sinner described by St. James i. 23, 24. 
The gospel was the glass into which he had looked. It 
reflected his deformed features, and he knew the like- 
ness to be his own ; but, upon withdrawing from the 
unflattering mirror, he immediately lost the impression, 
and forgot his ugliness. Rather, you may be compared 
to a certain lady in high life, who was mortified with 
the conviction that she possessed a set of uncomely 
features. Being asked on a certain day, why she never 
turned when passing the mirror, as everybody else 
did ; she gave to the rude question, the candid re- 
ply : " I have too much self-love to bear the sight of 
my own ugliness." Why not thus speak out the sen- 
timents of your heart at once, and have done with it ? 
Several years ago, I conversed with an old man, in the 
State of Vermont, who had been a fine looking person 
in his day, but time had dated his face very unhand- 
somely. He told me he could not bear to look into a 
mirror, and that he had not done so during twenty- 
five years. The appHcation to yourself is plain, al- 
though it appears you do not neglect the house of God. 
Why despise the gospel -glass, or your humble servant 
who held it before you ? Neither is to blame that you 
have not had a more comely reflection of your visage. 
Is there a deformed person in the nation, unless " out 
of his head," who would fall into a fit of anger willi the 
honesty of his mirror ? We generally esteem these 
useful articles in proportion as they are true to nature. 
But I forgot the decision of the poet : — 

** You vent your spleen as monkeys, when they pass, 
Scratch at the mimic monkey in the glass, 
While both are one : -" 

Notwithstanding your ill hiunour, I shall attempt to 
neutralize it, by the following striking illustration: 

o 3 
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I heard the account stated as a reality in a country 
through which I was travelling, and under circum- 
stances too which would forhid the relation of a fahle 
as a fieu^t, although it seems scarcely credible. In the 
depths of an American forest there lived a man brought 
up in ignorance, poverty, and hard labour. His neigli- 
bours were similarly circumstanced. All were entire 
strangers to the comforts of civilized life. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, and black as the coal necessary to 
his business, and as rough too as the neighbouring 
wolf. His wife made a pilgrimage on a certain day to 
a distant town, and ventured to purchase that wonder- 
ful thing, a looking-glass. She brought it home, sus- 
pended it upon the wall without informing her husband 
of the curiosity. Coming in from the shop a little 
after, he saw a strange looking being, resembling the 
very devil himself, peering at him, through what he 
considered a new hole in his log house, — his own like- 
ness in the glass. Not a word did he speak, but ran 
to the shop, seized a sledge hammer, and glided softly 
back. Peeping cautiously in at the door, the horrible 
figure saluted him on the opposite wall of the room. 
It was no time to give way, his house was invaded, and 
the man who would not shrink from contending with a 
bear in the forest, was not now to stand aghast at the 
ugly creature before him, be he man or devil ; so he 
raised the hammer, it did the same ; he sprang, and it 
sprang ; and the looking-glass was shivered to atoms 
in a moment. He saw his mistake too late to save his 
wife's feelings or the mirror ; the latter lying scattered 
around him in fragments. Take another case. Three 
or four weeks ago, I saw in a London paper the follow- 
ing, headed, *' An egregious fool." It was a late police 
report, and a fact; the court of justice and London 
magistrate were mentioned, with a full account of the 
trid. The defendant, an Irish labourer, had been sent 
that morning to make some necessary repairs in a cer- 
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tain mansion. The plaintiff, a Mr. Jennings, stated 
that while watching tie man, (as he otherwise could 
not have believed any man could have been such a fool,) 
he glanced around, and seeing in the room in which he 
was working, his reflection in a large looking-glass 
door, exclaimed, " Arrah ! by St. Patrick, and my 
masther told me he only sent one man, and there's 
another; and he's got my hammer, I'll have a shy at 
him." ^nd suiting the action to the word, he smashed 
the imaginary personage and the glass at the same 
time. The defendant's plea was, that he had just been 
put on the job, as he expected, by himself; but seeing 
the other fellow looking at him, he struck against the 
glass ; and that he could assure his Majesty, (the ma- 
gistrate,) that he thought it was another workman, 
who had " taken the job over his head," and that he 
was so enraged at him, thinking at the same time that 
he had stolen his hammer, that he struck at him, and 
ruined the glass. The article was valued at £ 10. ; but, 
in mercy to the poor fellow, it was only laid at £6, 
After having been locked up a few hours, he was libe- 
rated on the complainant's accepting the wife's promise, 
to pay the amoimt at five shillings per week. 

You have some sense left, and I shall not insult it 
by assisting you to make the very evident apphcation. 
"As T said before, I will hear you no more." To this 
I reply : Some people get into hell wounded in the 
back, flying from the truth ; and others go into hell 
with a crash, fighting against the truth, and carrying 
their wounds in front. Which go the deepest into 
perdition eternity must show. It seems you intend 
to be wounded behind ; perhaps you think there are 
scars sufficient before. Kemember you cannot escape 
from yourself, nor from principles which have made a 
lodgment within you; nor from a ''judgment" that 
shall dog your steps through life, and overtake you in 
your last hours : — 
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** While conscience, unrelenting, still maintains 
Her right to raise new fears, and cause new pains.'* 

Make no rash vows. Leave yourself free. Many 
take much pains to attain a position, only to prepare 
themselves for a plunge into worse troubles; as an 
ItaUan would say, Cadar dalla padella nella brace, 
—equivalent to faUing from Scylla into Charybdis. 
Beware lest that come upon you predicted by an old 
divine : " For if thou shuttest the windows of thine 
eyes from reading, and the doors of thine ears from 
hearing, God may clap such a padlock of a judicial 
curse upon them both, that thou shalt never open thine 
eyes, or ears, till thou comest, as the rich glutton, to 
see Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom ; and 
bear a part in those dreadful screechings and bowlings 
which are in hell !" You say, " I prefer my former 
views, and ease of mind ; it is impossible for me to see 
as you see," etc. No ! nor are you ignorant of the 
reason ! The name of that great philosopher, Galileo, 
is familiar to you. If he was not the inventor of the 
telescope, you are aware he improved it ; and rendered 
essential service to the cause of science when he made 
the instrument subservient to astronomical observa- 
tions. But do you remember the story of a Florentine 
philosopher, who could not be persuaded to look 
throuch one of Galileo*s telescopes, lest he should see 
something in the heavens that would disturb his belief 
in Aristotle's philosophy ? The scriptural telescope 
of faith is a great disturber of the peace when put 
before the vision of a man living in sin ! 

" I have hell enough in this life." I shall not dis- 
pute with you about mat; but should not this satisfy 
you ? " rant ye after second death ?" What is hell 
upon earth P Is it anything else than a foretaste of 
the torments of the damned ? What is the '' bottom- 
less pit " mentioned in Revelation ? What, but the 
eternal sinking of the soul from God P Hell, then. 
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most assuredly begins in this world ; and the mouth of 
the pit opens wide in time. Every unconverted sin- 
ner is within the circumference of the pit. "A wicked 
man," says one, " is a candidate for nothing but hell ;" 
and, says another, " Hell is the centre of every sin- 
ner's gravity." These are facts; and there is no 
standing still. The motions of a sinner downward are 
as steady as the weights in a clock. Such things go 
down slowly, but surely, by the ordinary revolutions 
of the time-piece ; — or Uie cord may break, and they 
fall at once. Time is connected with what the Holy 
Ghost calls the "silver cord" — ^human life; and a 
brittle affair it is. There is no law in nature more 
steady than the progress of a sinner to his horrible 
centre ; but the cord may be severed by an accident, 
or by the friction of its own workings; or by the 
stroke of God ; Job xxxvi. 18 ; and thus you may drop 
into an eternal hell at once. Many sinners, on their 
death bed, have confessed themselves on the brink of 
hell ; but you admit yourself already in hell. And 
does not this illustrate my sentiment ? If the sinner 
be within the circumference of the pit, he must be 
troubled with its smoke ; and this is hell upon earth. 
Smoke is sometimes hot, but never so intense as the 
flames from which it proceeds ; but there is just such 
a diflference between me hell upon earth, and that in 
eternity.* 

* Last October, a friend and myself ascended Mount Vesu- 
vius. Arriving at its summit, we descended into the crater, 
more than one hundred feet; the volcano, at the same time, 
throwing up showers of ashes, mingled with red hot stones, and 
smoke, two or three hundred feet into the air. When we came 
within the verge of the crater, we began to inhale the sulphu- 
reous vapour. The lower we got, the hotter it became ; and 
there were not wanting sudden gusts to whirl the smoke upon 
our heads, till it was a question whether we should retreat, or 
go on with our observations. When we arrived at the waves 
of lava, moving about like melted metal, we knew the differ- 
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I can only reply to the other epithets you have 
lavished upon me, the old Latin proverb, the transla- 
tion of which runs thus : " Growing mad against the 
remedy of our madness !" 

Ana now. Sir, I must bid you adieu. May you seek 
forgiveness from that God whom you have greatly 
offended ! As you do not seem to relish scripture, 
perhaps you may respect the sentiment of a poet : — 

'^ When God supports, who then can cast us down! 
His smiles are life, but death attends his frown." 

I cannot conclude better than in the words of a 
good man : *' Let God have an opportunity to speak to 
Qiee in a small still voice (of the Holy Spirit and con- 
science) or he will speak in thunder." 

Yours, etc., 

J. C. 

ence between smoke and flame. The explosions were terrific ; 
beyond anything indeed we had ever conceived; and the re- 
verberations around the lava rocks, high above us, sweeping a 
circumference of two miles, were profbundly awful. ** What 
a representative of hell is this," we thought : *' How vividly does 
it illustrate Revelation xiv. 9— U. Ah ! if hell be like this i" 
There were depths to which we dared not descend ; — going down, 
perhaps to the central fires of our globe. There were limits 
too, set by that volcano itself, beyond which, had we stepped, 
we should have been blown to atoms, and carried down into the 
burning regions beneath. Hell is deeper still ; — too deep for us 
to hear the bowlings of the damned, the hissings of its devils, or 
the explosions of its flames. Every sinner, however, may 
know that he is going down into the bottomless pit, as surely as 
we knew ourselves descending into the crater of Vesuvius ; nor 
can he fail receiving in his descent, an impression of the cha- 
racter of the place to which he is hastening. 

/ J. C. 

nddersfieldy Feb. 6th, 1845. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Leeds, July \6thy 1843. 

Dear Sir^ 

*' The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God." I am glad you are hetter pleased with me ; 
but I have no wish you should be any less displeased 
with yourself, until you become a better man. " I 
thought it so monstrously ridiculous." But it seems 
you were led to suppose that the ridiculous monster 
was yourself. " It was so unnatiural, — so out of all 
character." And yet you said in your heart, " He 
means me." How could you think so, unless there 
were some lineaments in the monster strikingly like 
yourself? *' It is easy," said a man, who understood 
the matter well, " to know a picture well drawn, if we 
are acquainted with the person whom it represents." 
This is a very good criterion to apply to the present 
subject. If nature had been wholly avoided, or mis- 
represented, you could no more nave thought the 
distorted figure was your own, than if I had been 
describing the devil himself. A witty writer has 
somewhere remarked, that he who studies life, yet 
bungles, may draw some faint imitations of it ; but he 
who purposely avoids nature, must fall into die gro- 
tesque, and make no likeness. In this case, I have 
you for a witness, that, however bunglingly nature 
was imitated, the likeness has been recognized by 
one of the most competent of judges. 

I have read a remark to this effect, that the picture 
is well drawn which looks at all who look at it.**^ 

* When in Lombardy, two or three months since, I was con- 
rersing with a portrait painter. He said} that while in Eng- 
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It seems the picture looked on you, at any rate; and 
you were simple enough to imagine that it not only 
looked at you, but looked like you, 

" You are not so morose a being as I thought jon 
were, nor so stiff. I wish you success among the 
Leedites ; I shall come to hear you as often as I can 
while you remain in town." I care little for your 
opinion about me, unless it lead to your conyersion. 
It is pleasing, however, to learn you haye altered your 
mind. // sabio muda conscio, il nescio no, said the 
Spaniard : '^ A wise man changes his mind, a fool 
never." If the truth be heard in the love of it, your 
heart may be softened into penitence, which is the 
forerunner of salvation. Till sin is hated and aban- 
doned, I fear you will hear to Uttle advantage ; but as 
faith cometh by hearing,— come ! " Now that you 
know my views and state of mind, I expect a kinder 
method, and less severity." I am afraid you will be 
greatly disappointed, unless a change take place in 
your morals. Even then, without regeneration, you 
will still be disgusted with your own likeness, and dis- 
satisfied with the preacher. Allow me to illustrate 
what I mean; in a work entitled. The last year in 
China, we have some excellent I'emarks on Chinese 
portrait painters ; showing that they have not learned 
the art of flattery, although they make excellent like- 
land, he heard a minister tell his audience that critics say it is 
the very perfection of painting, so to manage the eyes of a por- 
trait as to have them look at the spectator, no matter in what 
part of the room he may take his position ; — or even in case 
many persons are in the room, each person is compelled to say, 
^ It looks at me." ^ Now the truth is," continued the artis^ 
'' this is the easiest part of painting. To accomplish it, all 
that is required, is, that the individual sitting for his likeness 
look straight at the painter; then. Sir, he cannot fail to take his 
eyes thus." He added : ** Myself and another painter exchanged 
glances at the expense of the preacher." 

J. C. 

Huddersfield, Feb. 6tfh 1845. 
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nesses. The author relates the following anecdote, in 
proof: A lady of Macao, was having her portrait drawn 
by a Chinese artist. As the work proceeded, she ex- 
pressed her strong dissatisfaction at the performance. 
" Spose," said the painter, " you smile a little, he look 
better." But it was in vain ; for when the picture was 
done, the indignation of the fair one was so great, and 
so disagreeably expressed, that the irritated artist ex- 
claimed, "If handsome face no got, how handsome 
face can make ?" The writer remarked, that he 
thought an English artist could have shown the honest 
Chinese out of his difficulty; — that a golden applica- 
tion would have removed liis scruples. Perhaps not. 
Respect for his profession, or homage to the stem 
demands oi principle, might have rendered his mind 
as obstinate toward Mammon, as to the displeasure 
of the good lady. 

I shall be glad to see you again in the house of 
God. Remember, however, that painters only make 
a rude draught of the face at first ; succeeding touches 
biing out the features more perfectly. If the minister 
be " a workman that needeth not to be ashamed," like 
a clever artist, he will not throw down his spiritual 
pencil till the picture is in such a state, as to render it 
impossible to mistake the person represented. Nor 
will he stop here ; what no painter would do with a 
finished picture, he will — hew it in pieces, as Samuel 
did Agag before the Lord. Take heed ; some of the 
slashes of " the sword of the Spirit" may reach be- 
yond your portrait, " piercing, even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit ; and of the joints and mar- 
row." Heb. iv. 12. The following verse has long been 
my motto: — 

'< Brandish in fhll faith, till then, 
The Spirit's two-edged sword, 
Huw all the snares of fiends and men 
In pieces with the word; 
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"Tis written,' thus applied, 
Baffles all strength and art ; 
Spirit and soul, with this divide, 
And joints and marrow part" 

May God grant thee repentance unto life ! So 
prays your friend, 

J. C. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Leeds 9 August 8th, 1843. 
Dear Sir, 

You are certainly an awakened sinner, whatever 
you may say to the contrary. In this state of mind, 
"the smallest things can give your sins a twitch,*' 
Had you lived in the days of Aaron the high priest, 
and with such a conscience as you have now, it would 
have interpreted the tinkling of the bells on the bor- 
ders of his garment, into an " unmannerly personality.** 

You say, " This could never have happened 

by chance ; somebody has put you up to it." But 
have you never read of one Apelles, who failed, as 
often as he tried, to paint the foaming of a horse ? 
At last, in a rage, he flung his brush at the painting, 
and " chance** expressed that which art could not. In 
your case, I deny that any person has given me the 
information in question, as firmly as I reject the power 
of " chance.** The eye of a heavenly witness rests 
upon you and your sins. God, who has called me to 
preach his gospel, suggested to me suitable matter by 
nis Holy Spirit. I lay claim, however, to no higher 
inspiration than what any minister of Christ may have. 
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who walks closely with God, and who has one desire, 
and one aim. 

" And if I turn to God, will that mend the affair ? 
You said, ' Sinner, God will cut you down.* " I did 
say so, but added immediately, " Y our speedy repent- 
ance will be a lengthening of your tranquillity." Did 
not Jonah, c^t last, obey the Lord, in delivering the warn- 
ing to the people of Nineveh ? But one day *s j oumey on 
the walls was sufficient. As he walked, crying, "Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown;" they 
heard the voice, as if it had come from heaven, and 
turned every one of them from their iniquities. Forty 
days passed away, and the city continued in its gran- 
deur. There was a condition in the sentence. Their 
unfeigned repentance rendered the prediction void. 
"O new, and admirable thing!" says a good man; 
" the denunciation of death brought forth life ; the pro- 
phecy of the overthrow, overthrew the prophecy ; the 
sentence of destruction made a nullity in the sentence." 

I cannot conclude without referring to one or two of 
your closing sentiments. It is wrong in you to sup- 
pose, that what you feel is a sample of a religious life ; 
and yet many mistake here. A very excellent man 
told me, in Dublin, that, when an awakened sinner, he 
was greatly buffeted by the devil on this point. It was 
represented to his mind, "This is religion; and are 
you prepared to exchange a life of gaiety and pleasure 
for these moping, miserable feelings ? This is a re- 
ligious life." He met the temptation thus : " I am 
conscious of real misery, and if I set out for heaven, 
I may have seventy years of it ; but then, after death, 
I shall be eternally happy. On the other hand, if I 
neglect religion, I may possibly enjoy seventy years* 
happiness ; but this must be succeeded by an eteniity 
of tonnent. Which, then, will be the most profitable 
to me, in the long run ? Unquestionably, seventy 
years' wretchedness, followed by an eternity of pleasure 
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and delight." From that moment, he bade farewell to 
sin and the devil for ever, without a single idea of the 
comforts of experimental religion ; as if Christianity 
were designed to strip him of every source of gratifica- 
tion, and render his desolate soul void of any enjoy- 
ment, other than the anticipations of the rewards of 
heaven. But a happier man than this same individual, 
I have not met throughout my travels. 

The saying of Origen is worthy of notice : " It is 
the manner of scripture, to begin with those things 
which are sad and dreadful, and to end with those 
things which are cheerful and comfortable. 'I will 
loll and make alive;' not, 'I will make alive and kill.* " 
I am much mistaken, if you are not now drinking the 
" wormwood and the gall ;" but there is a great differ- 
ence between that, and the '' cup of salvation." The 
paths of repentance are sad and thorny ; but the ways 
of religion '' are ways of pleasantness, and all her pat&s 
are peace." I cannot agree with you, that an escape 
from sin, and from pursuing temptation, is impossible. 
Think of your soul ; its value ; its cost. Thiidc of the 
agonies and blood of Jesus Christ ; ay, and the hor- 
rors of hell. Cast these reflections between you and 
your sins. 

I was reading the other day of an ancient general, 
who showed great skill in conducting the retreat of his 
army. The enemy pressed him sore ; and, at a time 
when all was in jeopardy, he marched rapidly through a 
narrow pass, between mountains, and then filling it with 
the branches of trees, set fire to them. The flames 
ascended like a wall of fire, between him and his foes, 
and thus he secured his retreat. Throw hell fire be- 
tween you and your sins : " Escape for thy life," sinner, 
'' tarry not in all the plain." 

" Pursue, on knowledge bent, the pathless road, 
And pierce, through infinite, in quest of God." 
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Remember, every other avenue to God is closed, but 
one, " The new and living way," opened by the death 
of Jesus Christ. There is no access but by this way. 
The law of God, " like a two-edged sword," turning 
everyway, will smite you into hell, if you dare to force 
an approach. " Come unto God by him," and " enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus ;" receiving, upon 
your entrance, " remission of sins, through faith in his 
blood." 

Attend to it in time ; perhaps when you would, it 
may be too late. Only a few days ago I was reading 
of a man who had long neglected the house of God, 
his worship, and his word. Sitting by his own fire, one 
Sabbath, with his family, he said, *' I shall read a chap- 
ter in the Bible, as I have not done so for a long time." 
It was too late ; while in the act of reaching for the 
Bible, he sunk down, and immediately expired. When 
in the south of Ireland, about nine months ago, a zealous 
ser\^ant of God, related to me the following affecting 
circumstance : — 

He had been on a visit to a certain town, for benevo- 
lent purposes, and intended to hold a meeting on the 
Sabbath for the conversion of sinners. On the Satur- 
day previous. Providence cast in his way an ungodly 
sinner. He talked with him respecting his soul ; but 
the man treated everything with great levity. When 
my friend was about to take leave, he said, with much 
mirth, " I am likely to live as long as you. I could 
match you in a walk of ten miles any day." " Well," 
replied the other, on a sudden impression, but without 
the least degree of resentment, " this is your day of 
mercy, to-morrow may be God's day oi judgment.'* 
He then asked him, whether he would come to the 
chapel next day, and hear such truth as might be made 
a blessing to him ? In a somewhat merry mood, he 
replied, " I shall come." Accordingly, on the Sabbath, 
he followed the man of God to the meeting, and when 
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within a few yards of the place^ he dropped down^ and 
was dead in a few moments. That night> in the same 
room where his corpse lay, my friend held a meeting 
for the henefit of the living. How often is the senti- 
ment of a German poet verified ! — 

^ With noiseless tread, death steals on man. 
No plea, no prayer, delirers him. 
From the midst of basy life's nnfinish'd plan. 
With sudden hand, it seyers him. 
Ready, or not ready, — no delay. 
Forth to his Judge's bar, he must away." 

Adieu. 

J. C. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

TO * * * AMERICA. 

Leeds, August \%tk, 1843. 
My dear Friend, 

Since my last to you, I have had the pleasure of 
several Httle excursions around this part of the country, 
an account of which may he interesting to you and 
* « * * * *. A few weeks since, in company 
with the family of Thomas Shann, Esq., I rode out to 
Cross Hall, a few miles from Leeds, formerly the resi- 
deuce of Mrs. Fletcher. Five years ago, when we 
derived so much henefit to our souls from a perusal 
of her Memoirs, we little thought that I should ever 
pay a visit to the very spot where those events tran- 
spired, which then afforded us so much interest and 
pleasure. 

Tlie house is a square, substantial, two-story build- 
ing, of cream-coloured stone, situated a short distance 
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from the road^ shaded with trees^ and a fine garden 
behind. Mrs. F. built this immediately after she came 
to Yorkshire. The old hall is attached to it ; a low 
venerable edifice, over the door of which we read, 1712. 
The family who now occupy the mansion, on learning 
who we were, and our errand, kindly gave us per- 
mission to walk through the house. I can scarcely 
express to you the emotion which filled my heart 
when passing from room to room, each once hallowed 
by the presence of this holy woman of God. Ah ! I 
thought, here, during fourteen years, she spent many 
happy as well as many sorrowful hours. Here the 
deepest night brooded over all her temporal prospects. 
In this place she trusted in God, and was delivered ; 
for here it was that day dawned upon her dark, dark 
night. Through these rooms, or along those garden 
walks, did she often meditate upon and conflict with 
an impression, which bears the tinge of romance, but 
which was evidently of God. 

" Hide it my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where mix'd with God's, his loYed idea lies." 

This is the spot where she endeavoured to break or 
strengthen that mysterious link which strangely bound 
her spirit to that eminent servant of Christ, the seraphic 
Fletcher. Resolving to await the dawning of that day 
in her earthly history, which for many years she had 
foreseen, as by prophetic vision ; here she often mourn- 
fully exclaimed, in faith's darkest hour,— • 

** Darkly safe with God, my soul 
His arm still onward bears, 
Till through each tempest on the whole, 
A peace divine appears." 

Or, in the more triumphaiit language of another poet : — 

** The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care, 
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His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noonday walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend." 

That promise also was her stay, which she received 
from God at Laytonstone : " Thou shalt lay up gold as 
dust, and the gold of Ophir as the stones of the brooks ; 
yea, the Almighty shall be thy defence, and thou shalt 
have plenty of silver ;" Job xxii. 24, 25 ; and commented 
upon them thus : '* What I understand by these words 
is, that a time shall come when I shaU owe no man any- 
thing, and have plenty to carry on such designs as the 
Lord shall lay on my heart, for his glory ; that he will 
bring me out of this place, and provide some way for 
every member to be removed, so that I shall say, 'r^Gw 
is fulfilled that word,' ' Thou shalt decree a thing, and it 
shall be established unto thee, and light shall shine on 
thy path.'" 

Here her faith seemed to receive a death blow in the 
sad intelligence, that the object of her hope was dying 
at Madeley ; and again, that he was about to leave Eng- 
land, perhaps for ever, the blood draining from his 
lungs day by day ; still faith flourished again, and failed 
not, but prompted her to ask and believe for the fol- 
lowing signs, which were fulfilled to the letter, four 
years afteiwards : First. That Mr. Fletcher might be 
raised up s^sdn. Second. And be brought back to 
England. Third. That he would write to her upon 
the subject, though they had been so many years asun- 
der, and not so much as a message passing between 
them upon any subject. Fourth. That in that letter, 
he would state the matter, as having rested upon his 
mind for several years. This prayer of faith was in- 
stantly attended with the assurance that all this would 
occur in the year 1781. 

With the singular coincidences you are familiar. 
On the 8th of June, 1781, as she expresses it, ''The 
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cloud arose> little as a human hand/' in the fonn of a 
letter, from the object of her affections, which was soon 
after followed by Mr. Fletcher himself. Here they 
talked over all the providences through which they had 
been led ; tried to penetrate the gloom which still hung 
over her temporal affairs ; but that God, who had so 
strangely brought them together, commanded the dark- 
ness into light, and in the neighbouring church of Bat- 
ley, " We covenanted," says Mrs. F., " in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to 
bear each others burdens, and to become one for ever." 

With the history of her orphan establishment, her 
zeal for God, and activity in his cause, her holy lifii 
and godly conversation, her Memoirs have made j^ou 
already familiar ; and I doubt not, that on my return 
to America, we shall read them over again, with renewed 
pleasure, and I shall then tell you more than I can 
crowd into a letter. After visiting the apartment she 
had fitted up as a chapel for her orphans, we returned 
to Leeds. 

In company with a friend, I rode over to Batley 
church the other day, and stood before the same altar 
where they were married. The vicar was very kind, 
conducting us through various parts of the old sanctu- 
ary, in which were some very ancient monuments, and 
afterwards into the vestry. After a tedious search, he 
found the entry of their marriage, in one of the church 
records, signed first by the curate, and then by the 
parties, thus : " John William Fletcher, or De la Flet- 
chere," and underneath, in her own peculiar hand, 
" Mary Bosauquet ;" the witnesses were a " Mist 
Tripp," and some other persons whose names I did not 
copy. 

A few days ago, with a small party, I visited the 
village of Birstal, about seven miles from Leeds. Our 
principal object was, to see the tomb of the famous 
John Nelson, Mr. Wesley's faithful coadjutor. The 
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spot where his earthly remains have rested nearly 
seventy years is a little south of the old parish church. 
The tomh is a neat free-stone square^ covered with a 
slab of the same material^ and bears the following 
inscription : — 

JOHN NELSON, 
Departed this life, July 18th, 177^ 
Aged 67 years. 

MARTHA, HIS WIFE, 

Departed this life, September 11th, 1774, 
Aged 69. 

While we on earth had our abode. 
We both agreed to serve the Lord, 
And he was pleased as you may see. 
By death not long ns parted be; 
Then he required the breath he gare. 
And now we both rest in one graye. 
Until again he us restore, 
A life to liye and die no more. 

An old building was pointed out to us, a few yards 
from the tomb, as the remains of the vicarage, where 
John's persecutor lived. 

Near the Wesleyan chapel we were shown into a 
very small brick building, where John used to read and 
pray ; and over the little fire place is engraved upon a 
stone, "John Nelson's stuay." Here he prepared 
some of those heavy thoughts, which came down with 
the execution of his stone-hammer, upon the rocky 
hearts of his hearers. 

About four miles from Leeds, in another direction, 
is Temple Newsome, formerly the seat of the Percep- 
toi-y belonging to the Knight Templars. This order 
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was instituted about seven hunorea years ago, and 
consisted, originally, of a number of religious gentle- 
men, who renounced property, made vows of celibacy, 
and submitted to the government of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. 

In process of time, the order augmented its num- 
bers, and accumulated wealth ; but became corrupt in 
morals, and dangerous to the state, as it increased in 
riches and power. At length the crimes and enormi- 
ties of the members awoke the jealousies of the civil 
power. 

The fury of the governments of Europe, throughout 
which they had spread themselves, came down upon 
them like a thunder storm; especially in England, 
France, Italy, and Spain, till the Pope was compelled 
to pronounce the extinction of the order. 

This is another instance of the elasticity of popery, 
and unfolds one of the leading causes of its success in 
past ages; — its accommodating spirit to the whims, 
prejudices, and passions of men. Let the infallibility 
of the Pope and Roman church be recognized, and no 
matter how wild and anti-scriptural the tenets of any 
leader, or the rules of any party, it has granted them 
a charter and protection. The history of Romanism 
up to the present day, affords to this fact illustrations 
the most ample and striking. 

Nine years after the above order was instituted, it 
was recognized by Pope Honorius II., who assigned 
them a rule of government, and the " white habit " by 
which they were distinguished. 

The manor of Temple Newsome having been con- 
fiscated to the crown, Henry VTII. gave it to the Earl 
of Lenox, in 1544, who pulled down the old hall, and 
erected the present mansion, which is of great magni- 
tude, and situated in the midst of a beautiful domain. 
It is built of brick, and remarkable for its large windows, 
and small panes. The eave of the roof is surrounded with 
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a battlement of large letters, in stone work, composing 
an inscription, which can be read distinctly from the 
gromids, and which speaks eloquently of the piety, 
loyalty, and hospitality of the noble uunily by whom 
it was erected : — 

"All glory and praise be given to God 
THE Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 

ON high ; PEACE UPON EARTH ; GOOD WILL TO- 
WARDS men; honour and true allegiance to 
our gracious king ; loving affections amongst 
HIS subjects ; health and plenty within this 
house." 

We spent an hour in walking through the in- 
terior, which is richly furnished. The picture gallery 
is spacious, and the collection of paintings must be 
of great value ; some, for energy of design and com- 
position, and beauty of colouring, are not inferior to 
any I have yet seen in England. 

We were conducted into the room in which Lord 
Damley was bom (he who married the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots). Poor Damley ! how dread- 
ful was his end ! 

In consequence of the largeness of the congrega- 
tions, and the extreme heat of the atmosphere, the 
friends fear for my health, and insist upon my riding 
out in the afternoons, which affords me a fine oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country. This will account for 
the peculiar character of this letter. And as you and 
my friends in B., are anxious to know all about my 
peregrinations, and as I am quite in the scribbling mood 
to-day, I shall give you full satisfaction for the scanti- 
ness complained of in other letters. 

On the 1 7th ult., in company with Mr. Holt and 
family, at whose house I was then residing, I rode out 
to Wakefield, and was most kindly entertained at the 
house of a gentleman of the name of Hanson, whose 
lady is a member of the Wesleyan church. 
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Wakefield is a pleasant town, reclining on the 
southern declivity of a hill, on the north hanks of the 
river Calder. It qon tains ahout 14,000 inhabitants. 
The houses have mostly a respectable aspect, and an 
air of great quietness pervades th§ town. 

From a neighbouring mound. Low-hill, we had an 
extensive view of Wakefield, which appears to advan- 
tage from this spot ; situated as it is, in the bosom of a 
rich and picturesque country, in a high state of culti- 
vation. Our place of observation was itself an object 
of curiosity. It is of Saxon origin, but for what pur- 
pose such an amazing heap of earth was thrown together 
has not, I believe, been satisfactorily ascertained. 

A narrow valley lies between it and the ruins of 
Sandal Castle. We had not time to visit the celebrated 
spot, and indeed could scarcely get a glimpse of the 
old walls, they are so closely embosomed within the 
foliage of lofty trees. 

The Castle, we were informed, had its origin in a 
scene of wickedness, which Jehovah could not but 
avenge. A certain nobleman erected it about 500 
years ago, for the purpose of defending from the fury 
of her husband, an unhappy woman whom he had 
seduced. Here the guilty pair resided till the provi- 
dence of God interfered with a vengeance that could 
not be withstood. 

The place must have been extensive, and of consider- 
able strength ; as, in 1461, the army of the Duke of 
York, to Uie number of 5,000, were accommodated 
therein. In this Castle, he was besieged by the queen 
of Anjou. Her husband, Henry VI., had been taken 
captive by the Yorkists, and compelled by them to 
declare the Duke of York heir to the crown. She 
appeared before the walls of Sandal, at the head of an 
army of 20,000 men. The duke, for a time, prudently 
refused to give battle, waiting the arrival of his son, 
whom he daily expected with a numerous reinforce- 
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ment; but on being taunted with cowardice, for not 
having courage to look a woman in the &ce, his pride 
carried him beyond the bounds of prudence. He 
opened the gates, drew out his few troops, set them in 
array, gave battle, but plunged them and himself into 
the jaws of destruction. 

We rode over the battle ground, a little below the 
ruins. Here an army of 20,000 men fell upon that 
of the duke, which numbered only 5,000 ; who were 
soon overwhelmed with arrows, and trampled to death 
by the queen's cavalry. The duke was slain at the 
door of a cottage. The owner, a poor woman, terrified 
by the approach of his enemies, shut the door in his 
face, ana thus he fell a victim to their fuiy. We re- 
turned over the bridge where his son perished. He 
was a mere youth, fleeing with his tutor from the scene 
of slaughter, but was stopped on this bridge, and his 
name ascertained. A savage nobleman, named Lord 
Cliflbrd, came up at the moment, and plunged his 
dagger to the heart of the unfortunate youth, exclaim- 
ing, " As thy father slew mine, so will I slay thee and 
all thy kin." How happy is England in tne present 
century ! Instead of being involved thus, in the hor- 
rors of a civil war, the talents and energies of her 
enterprising population are expended upon those noble 
works called forth by the triumphs of science. Rail- 
ways, Steam Navigation, Architecture, Manufactories, 
etc. The overplus of her wealth is lavished in improve- 
ments upon her colonies abroad ; while the overflow- 
ings of her benevolence are circulating over heathen 
lands, converting the desert into a fruitful field, and 
the wilderness into the garden of the Lord. 

I saw the other day, a table of all the battles fought 
in Great Britain since the first landing of Julius Caesar, 
down to 1746, amounting, if I recollect aright, to two 
hundred and ten, and &e number of persons slain 
in these bloody contests, nearly six millions. What 
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a sacrifice of human life! And for what? The 
author of these calculations, singles out forty hattles 
from the above, in which 580,000 human beings were 
butchered ; but he tells us why : " To gratify tmX in- 
satiable passion, — the love of rule, or thirst of power." 

When crossing the Wakefield bridge, I was struck 
with the appearance of a small Gothic chapel, situated 
at the end of the bridge, in the bed of the river, de- 
serted. One of the party named it King Edward's 
Chapel, and stated that it was erected in memory of the 
persons slain in the battle of Wakefield. The western 
front was to me an object of peculiar attraction. I do 
not remember to have ^een such a profusion of orna- 
mental carving, and elegant workmanship, upon any 
ruin, and on a surface so small; but I have been 
informed there is nothing equal to it in England. 
Several of the figures are much defaced by time and 
storm, if not by violence ; but the rich tracery, and 
other decorations, are surprisingly perfect It still 
retains a roof, and is in a good state of preservation. 

After enjo3dng a very gracious season in prayer at 
Mr. Hanson's, with a small company, we started for 
Leeds. 

When riding through the town, we noticed a singu- 
lar wooden building, not unlike your American houses 
of the same material ; only it has no such weather 
boards ; and the black timbers stand out in bold relief 
from the white plaster in which they are incased. It was 
built in the reign of Henry VI., and is stiU inhabited. 
The Lunatic Asylum, which we had not time to visit, is 
an ornament, though a mournful one, to Wakefield. 

Yesterday, accompanied by part of the kind &mily 
of John Howard, Esq., at whose house I am at present 
entertained, I rode to Micklefield, eight miles from 
Leeds, formerly the residence of the famous Sammy 
Hick, the village blacksmith. 

His Memoir is now published by our book concern 
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in New York, and, doubtless, it has had a wide circu- 
lation in America. 

We put up at the village inn, and Sammy's daughter 
was pointed out to us, standing at the door of her own 
house, looking toward us with great earnestness. On 
approaching, she gave us a cheerful welcome, as if 
aware of the purport of our visit to Micklefieid. 
'* Walk in,*' said she, " this is the house my father and 
mother occupied during fifty years, and there is the flag- 
stone upon which my father was kneeling when he was 
converted to God, and where he was afterwards sancti- 
fied ; and it was, while sitting on a chair, with his feet 
on that flag, he died and went home to glory. And on 
that other flag-stone, my mother ( Martha ) died. There 
is the old shelf just as they had it, and that is the same 
old clock." 

We felt ourselves quite at home, and entered into 
an agreeable conversation respecting the " departed." 
Her good husband came in, and a few neighbours, and 
we sang : — 

** He breaks the power of cancell'd sin, 
He sets the prisoner free ; 
His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood ayail'd for me." 

Kneeling down upon the famous flag-stone, I pray- 
ed that the blessing of God might descend upon tne 
descendants of Sammy Hick, and upon these his old 
neighbours and associates. 

We then visited the blacksmith's shop, the scene of 
Sammy's labour at the anvil, and where he spent many 
a happy day. The identical bellows, used by Sammy, 
are yet there, and in active employment ; and the old 
anvu block, etc. 

You will, no doubt, feel interested to learn the pro- 
gress of the revival. This is the great work God 
sent me over to accomplish, and every other object is 
merely secondary. 
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Since the date of my last, I returned to Oxford 
Place chapel, and spent four weeks there, in constant 
efforts for the salvation of sinners. 

The congregations were greatly increased, when 
compared with my first visit. This is the largest 
chapel I have ever preached in ; indeed, I have been 
informed, it is the largest Methodist chapel in the world. 
It seats two thousand five hundred persons ; but from 
the spaciousness of the aisles, etc., when crowded, 
admits one thousand more ; and on Sabbath nights it 
was always full, and many had to go away who could 
not get in. Such a mass of people was a most sublime 
and imposing scene. The Lord graciously assisted my 
voice, so that I was distinctly heard in all parts of the 
congregation. What a contrast, when compared with 
years gone by ! Eight or nine years Bgo, my voice was 
so feeble, it was often with the greatest difficulty I could 
make three or four hundred persons hear ; now God 
has so enlarged its compass, as to reach the ears of 
three or four thousands. Perhaps this may tend to 
illustrate that important sentiment, that the Lord 
Jesus never calls a person to any great effort, or 
extraordinaiy duty, without the gracious intention of 
imparting a corresponding supply of strength for its 
accomplishment. 

I know not which to admire most; this, or the society 
at Brimswick. They are truly a loving, gracious 
people. In the families of Mr. Holt, Mr. Dove, 
Mr. Howard, and Alderman Musgrave, everything 
was done to render my visit to their circuit most 
agreeable and delightful. Their hospitality, and many 
acts of kindness, have left an indelible impression 
upon my heart. Did I not tell you, before I left 
America, that the Lord would give me fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters ? Nothing of all 
that God promised me has vet failed. With their 
ministers, the Rev. William Lord, the Rev. George 
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B. Macdonald, and the Rev. Alfred Barrett, I have 
formed a friendship that will last for ever. 

The results of the four weeks in the above place of 
worship, were very gratifying. Three hundred per- 
sons were enabled to declare that the blood of Jesus 
had cleansed them from all sin ; and an equal number 
professed justification. A considerable portion of the 
latter were members of the Wesleyau church, and 
several from other churches and circuits; so that the 
increase to the church at Oxford place, cannot be more 
than about one hundred persons. On the last Sabbath 
in Jul J, I returned to St. Peter's chapel, which is almost 
equal in size to Oxford Place, and continued there 
two weeks. During that time, two himdred persons 
obtained the blessing of sanctification, ninety-five of 
whom were from coimtry circuits. One hundred and 
ninety individuals professed justification ; fifty of this 
number were already members in the St. Peter's circuit, 
and the remainder were from other churches, and the 
world. Those who were converted from the world, 
and resided in the neighbouring circuits, had notes 
given them^ as an introduction to the leaders of classes 
in the Wesleyan society; that they might have the 
benefit of weekly instruction, and become candidates 
for church membership. I have not been able to 
ascertain the increase, during the two weeks, to the 
church in St. Peter's ; but I doubt whether it amounts 
to more than fifty. 

With the Superintendent of the St. Peter's circuit, 
and his worthy colleagues, the Rev. Charles Cheetham, 
and the Rev. William Cattle, I laboured in great har- 
mony. Tliey are self-denying, and zealous servants 
of God; well acquainted with revivals of religion; 
and they have entered most heartily into the present 
movement. 

In the above chapel, they have more than their share 
of the poor ; but they are rich in faith : many of them 
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have been acquainted^ for a long time^ with the deep 
tilings of God. They were more noisy during the 
services here, than in any other circuit in the town ; 
but Mr. Harris had them generally under perfect con- 
trol. There were seasons, however, when his voice of 
authority was lost amidst their hallelujahs. It glad- 
dened my heart to see men and women, clothed in the 
coarsest garb, feasting upon the richest blessings of 
the gospel of peace, and rejoicing with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

Were I a resident of Leeds, and desired a close 
walk with Christ, and lessons on the deep things of 
God, though worth thousands, I would choose for mv 
place of worship, the St. Peter*s Wesleyan chapel. 
I would sit at the feet of these poor saints, and learn 
from them how to watc and pray, live by faith, despise 
the world, conquer hell, and take the kingdom of 
heaven by violence. 

I shall write you again before long; and may the 
good will of Him that dwelt in the bush, be with you 
and yours. 

J. C. 
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Leeds, September let, 1843. 

Mt ever dear Friend, 

Your excellent letter reached me yesterday noon. 
When lifting my pen to reply, the mournful language 
of the poet occurred to my mind :^ 

*' But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wand'ring spent and care; 
Impell'd with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
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That like the circle hounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own." 

Although my mind S3nnpathizes with the ahove, which 
in some respects is qmte applicahle^ yet, mine is not 
a " fleeting good." The good my soul pursues is of a 
two- fold nature ; to be supremely happy in God, and 
to see lost sinners, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
rescued from satan and hell, by my humble instrumen- 
tality ; and this good does not fly from me, but pursues 
and overtakes me daily. 

According to promise, I shall now proceed to give 
you a hasty view of this town, as it strikes a stran- 
ger. Brevity, you know, is my study. I would rather 
have an entire page of your letter filled with com- 
plaints against that, than to know you have been 
compelled to spend one minute in sighing over my 
tediousness and prolixity. In that case two evils would 
be perpetrated; the wastinc; of your time and my own. 

The flourishing town of Leeds adorns the slope and 
summit of a gentle hill, which rises from the north 
bank of the river Aire, one hundred and ninety-four 
miles from London, and twenty-four from York. The 
town extends along the river, say two miles, from east 
to west, and in breadth about one mile. That part 
which lies on the south side of the river, and which 
may be considered the suburbs, is of considerable 
extent, and is united to the town by two substantial 
bridges. 

Leeds is the principal seat of the woollen manufac- 
ture in England; and you could well believe it, were 
you here to witness the amazing forest of lofty circular 
chimneys, not unlike an American wood, some yean 
after a great fire, when the trees, though left stand- 
ing are stiipped of their bark, leaves, and branches. 
Chimneys imply smoke ; or, to be more poetic, — 
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*• Chimneys with soom rejecting smoke." 

If the town had the same property of scorning it away, 
it would be well ; but it settles down and envelops the 
whole place. What Prior said of smoke in genei-al, 
seldom applies to that of Leeds : — 

** The smoke that rises from the kindling fires, 
Is seen this moment, and the next expires.** 

Sometimes, however, the sentiment of cpiother poet is 
happily realized : — 

*' The noisy breeze with brushing wings, 
Sweeps up the smoky mists ;"-t- 

Then it is that Leeds, and the bold outlines of its 
guardian hills, with the valley of the Aire between, 
entertain the eye with many very pleasing and pic- 
turesque combinations. This clarified state of the 
atmosphere is generally enjoyed on the Sabbath. 

The inhabitants have borne the smoke for many years 
with great patience, although the beauty and health- 
fulness of the town have suffered by it. The houses 
have a gloomy aspect, and there are very few healthy 
trees in the immediate neighbourhood. Till very late- 
ly, those days have been considered unfortunate, (with 
die exception of the Sabbath,) when a series of them 
have passed away without smoke. The people of Leeds 
have long considered smoke as inseparable from their 
manufactories, as the noise of their machinery; but, 
within a few years, science has triumphed over their 
prejudices ; even reek may be conquered without stop- 
ping the works, or extinguishing their fires. A very 
simple and cheap apparatus has been devised, by whicn 
the smoke of steam-engine furnaces can be so far 
consumed, as to create no public annoyance: — no 
additional consumption of fuel being incurred, nor 
any diminution of the power of the machineiy. 
After testing the invention, and finding the most san- 

a 
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guine expectations answered^ Parliament passed a law, 
that all manufactories should have smoke-consumers 
attached to each of their steam-engine furnaces. I felt 
surprised on learning this, to see the vast columns of 
5>moke issuing from many chimneys notwithstanding. 
Prosecutions have been threatened against the pro- 
prietors, but there seems to be a general unwillingness 
to push matters to extremities. 

Unless you desire it, I shall not give you a descrip- 
tion of these mills, as I fear it would not be interesting. 

Although Leeds is a town of unquestionable anti- 
quity, I have been disappointed to find so few stir- 
ring events connected with its ancient history. There 
seems to be nothing certain as to origin or derivation 
of name. History tells us of a severe and dedsiYe 
battle having been fought close by, in which Penda, 
king of Mercia, who was a violent enemy to Christi- 
anity, was slain, and also most of his army. 

Leeds shared in the commotions of the civil wars, 
often changed masters, but with little bloodshed. 
The principal action was on the 2drd January^ 1643, 
when the parliamentary general. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
summoned the town to surrender ; but receiving a 
haughty answer, he made an assault on the south-west 
side of the town. The royalists maintained their out- 
works during two hours, but were driven from them 
with some loss, and the besiegers entered the place 
sword in hand ; few were slain, but hundreds made 
prisoners. Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
centmy, Leeds was visited by a dreadful plague, which 
carried off a fifth part of the entire population. The 
historian relates, that such was the infectious state of 
the atmosphere, that dogs and cats, mice and rats, died; 
and that birds, in their flight over the town, dropped 
down dead. 

The location of Leeds is most favourable for manu- 
facturing purposes^ and indeed for mining and farming. 
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It is situated in the heart of a coal district^ and sur- 
rounded with a fine country^ in a high state of culti- 
vation. The river Aire, a serpentine and heautiful 
stream ahove the town, but sadly disfigured with dye- 
stufis during its sojourn here, supplies the machineiy 
with an abundance of the needful; and being navigable 
to the Humber, it carries off, expeditiously, the pro- 
ducts of mills, mines, and agriculture. There is, be- 
sides, an excellent railway, which unites with those 
that lead to all parts of the kingdom. 

As for the public buildings, some of them are 
elegant; but as I find little likely to interest your 
antiquarian taste, I shall occupy but little time in 
description. 

The parish church is of considerable magnitude, and 
quite in keeping with such an opulent town. The three 
principal Methodist chapels are the largest I have 
seen ; — plain, substantial buildings, capable, I should 
suppose, of seating nearly eight thousand persons. 

Leeds is well supplied with places of worship; those 
of the Dissenters, as well as the churches of the 
Establishment, are very creditable to the benevolence 
and taste of the inhabitants. 

The new Court House and Prison are ranked among 
the first public buildings in the town. It is composed 
• of a two-winged centre, with a central portico of four 
Corinthian columns, supporting a pediment ; the pau- 
nels of the wings, with their adornments, fasces, fleece, 
wreaths, etc., in bass-relief, present a front at once 
spacious and noble. I did not visit the interior. 

The " Commercial Buildings" is a most imposing 
edifice. The plan appears to be a parallelogram, and 
the elevation Grecian. A portico is formed by the 
rounding off of one of the angles, which, with two 
principal fa9ades, forms the front. Although the two 
fa9ades differ in dimensions, they do not seem to con- 
tradict each other in architecture ; if the one have four 
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columns, and the other only two, they are all Ionic. 
The four fluted columns in the bow of the portico, are 
Ionic also, but set on socles, crowned with an entabla- 
ture, surmounted with an attic, concave in the centre, 
and sweeping in the contrary direction. A low dome, 
of a circular foiin, crowned with a handsome cornice, 
enriched with Grecian tiles, rises behind the portico, 
and gives to the building a pleasing and beautiful finish. 

The interior, I understand, is very elegant, but with 
the exception of the reading room, I have not yet been 
able to snatch time to inspect it. Certainly this is 
a fine apartment. I visited it, hoping to find some 
American papers, but was disappointed, and tarried 
only a few moments. A single glance, however, around 
the room, left a pleasing impression upon my mind. 
Its double tier of fluted Corinthian columns, supports 
ing a richly moulded architrave cornice, together with 
the divisions and adornments of the ceiling, aflfbrd a 
fine proof of the scientific taste of the architect, and 
liberality of the proprietors. The edifice is of stone^ 
and cost about £34,000. 

You would be disappointed, were I to leave nnno-s 
ticed, the celebrated Cloth Halls of Leeds. It is a 
matter of surprise to me, that buildings of so much 
importance, and where so many opulent manufac- 
turers and merchants meet to transact business, often 
to the amount of £20,000. a day, should be allowed 
to present such a mean appearance, the meanest in 
lieeds. 

The Hall for coloured cloth, is a quadrangular of 
brick, enclosing an open area, and is one hundred and 
twenty -seven yards long, and sixty-six yards broad, 
divided ofl'into apartments called streets. Along these 
are arranged the stalls of the clothiers ; the piles of 
cloth are amazing. 

The Hall for white or undyed cloth, is a quadrangle, 
piuety-nine yards long, by seventy broad. 
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There is an excellent Museum in town. The 
specimens illustrative of Natural History are select, 
numerous, and well arranged. 

Leeds is encompassed with populous villages, the 
most handsome of which are Headingley and Chapel- 
Town. The latter, owing to its elevated situation 
and saluhrious air, has become the residence of many 
wealthy families ; consequently, there is a variety of 
handsome mansions, which give a peculiar interest and 
beauty to the place. Headingley, however, has been 
my favourite village. It reposes in a sheltered, but 
elevated valley ; the houses are not large, but exceed- 
ingly neat, with nice gardens, and many trees. An 
old oak, close by, is always an object of interest to me. 
This venerable, but decaying tree, is unquestionably 
a patriarch of the ancient forests of this country. 
Antiquaries, who seldom have sufficient courage to 
admit ignorance or mistake, have advanced various 
suppositions respecting its age, and even its political 
history; but they appear to be little more than 
conjectures. 

About three miles west of Leeds, in a beautiful 
recess of Airedale, on the banks of the river Aire, lie 
scattered the extensive ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. 

I visited these " time -stricken remains" a few weeks 
since, in company wiih Thomas Shann, Esq., and 
family. The afternoon was lovely, and the scenery 
up the vale, rich in those objects which give charms to 
a landscape ; but when the ruin burst upon my vision, 
the effect was delightfully tranquillizing and subduing. 
The lofty walls of the Abbey and tower crumbhng 
hopelessly beneath the ruthless hand of time ; the green 
lawn in front, with the vast elms and odier trees, 
some of them growing amid the roofless chambers of 
the ruin ; the serpentine Aire, clear as crystal, gliding 
along " at its own sweet will ;" meadows and fields, 
dotted and fringed with trees; and the noble back 
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ground of swelling hills, darkened with woods, whose 
tasteful outlines play into each other with graceful 
undulations ; an arrangement, in fact, of some of the 
richest beauties of nature, and an assemblage of all 
that could delight the mind, or excite the imagination. 

Kirkstall, with its shattered tower, broken columns 
and arches, cloisters and grey walls, with ivy veiling 
" the waste of years," is the principal feature in the 
landscape, and admirably adapted to the pencil. The 
Wely scenery around, strikingly harmonises with the 
tranquil and pensive melancholy of the desolate ruin ; 
— as if sympathizing with its misfortunes ; — ^not unlike 
the efforts of youthful beauty to cheer the drooping 
spirits of old age, or the grateful attention of children 
to the infirmities of an aged parent. 

These hoary walls, " Dim with the mist of years," 
maintain a gentle association with one's historical re- 
collections, and claim affinity with the touching allu- 
sions of seven centuries. In spite of the prejudices 
entertained toward the errors of a system wnich they 
once sheltered, they lay hold of the better feelings of 
the heart, and compel an acquiescence with the con- 
cluding lines of the following verse : — 

^ Thy haughty tower, which raised aloft in air 
Tempests have wreck'd, and hurricanes shall tear; 
Till, low in dust, no vestige to be seen, 
Thy walls lie level with the tufted green : 
Yet shall the spot to every muse be dear, 
And pensive genius oft shall wander here.** 

The dimensions of this once famous monastery are 
three hundred and forty feet from north to south, and 
(bur hundred and forty-five feet from east to west. The 
church is in the form of a cross ; over the intersections 
of the cross aisles stands the tower,which, though in a 
ruinous condition, bears marks of its former majesty. 

The body is divided into a nave and two side aisles, 
by a double row of massy clustered columns of chiseled 
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masonry, with Saxon capitals, and square pedestals ; 
the sides of each pedestal measuring six feet. These 
columns support pointed arches, over which is a range 
of windows with semi-circular arches. From the nave 
we passed beneath the tower into the choir. The 
grand altar has long since disappeared, but the large 
window, shorn of its glass, is still there, as if to remind 
the visiter of these fine lines : — 

** A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of many colourings, 
Through which the deepened glories once could enter, 
Streaming from off the sun like seraphs* wings, 
Now yawns all desolate ; now loud, now fainter, 
The gale sweeps through the fretwork, and ott sings 
The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 
Lie with their halleligahs quench'd like fire." 

We spent an hour or two most agreeably in walking 
through the various departments of the monastery, 
and returned in time for an excellent band-meeting in 
the Brunswick Chapel.'^ 

The time of my departure from Leeds is at hand ; 
but I shall write to * * *, before I leave, by which 
you will learn my intended route on the Continent. 
Much love to * * *, and to all inquiring friends. I 
remain, your brother in Jesus Christ, 

J. C. 

• I have omitted the history of Kirkstall Abbey in the printed 
letter, fearing it would be uninteresting to European readers, 
though it is designed for insertion in the American edition. 

J. C. 

Huddersfield^ Dec. 6ih, 1844. 
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liETTER XXXVin. 

TO * * * AMERICA. 

Leeds, Sept., 1843. 
Ever dear Sir> 

Mt work is now nearly finished in Leeds, and 
indeed in England for the present ; as I sail from Hull, 
on the 13th inst., by the will of God, for Rotterdam, 
Holland. Since my last to you, I have preached a 
few times in Wesley chapel, and in the Wesleyan 
chapel, village of Woodhouse, near Leeds. In both 
places the power of God was revealed in the conversion 
of sinners. 

On Sabbath evening, 3rd inst., I preached out of 
doors, to an inmiense multitude, on the verge of 
Woodhouse-moor. Text: Rev. xx. 11 — 13. Some 
triflers made an effort for a little sport, but a few 
appeals spoiled the movement, and the parties listened 
unm attention to the end. 

On the following week I preached farewell sermons 
in St. Peter's, Brunswick, and Oxford Place chapels, 
with much comfort to my own mind, and, I trust, profit to 
others. We have taken some pains to obtain statistics 
of the revival, with regard to conversions, and as cor- 
rect as possible. We find that upwards of sixteen 
hundred persons have professed justification. This 
embraces the work carried forward in the chapels of 
the Leeds four circuits. In my letters to you and 
* * *, I have classified the new converts, so that you 
could see what proj)prtion were Wesleyan, and from 
other churches, and circuits in the country, and from 
the world. 

After deducting those converted from other churches 
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in town, and those from the country circuits, many of 
whom were Wesleyans, and a goodly number n-om 
the world, it has been ascertained, that one thousand 
of the converts belong to Leeds. About six hundred 
and fifty of the latter, were members of the Wesleyan 
church in Leeds. These may be divided into three 
classes. Those who had backsliden from God; those 
who had never been converted, by far the greatest num- 
ber ; and a few who had been living, to say the least, 
in a low state of grace ; but, under die searching truth 
of God, had been involved in distressing doubts, and 
cast away the little confidence they had, but had sought 
a clearer manifestation of the favour of God, and found 
it. Such were questioned closely respecting past ex- 
perience, and they generally said, " I have had secret 
misgivings for years, about my conversion ; there has 
been a standing doubt, which has ever annoyed me since 
I began to meet in class ; so that I have done little good, 
and received little, other than restraint from goinff 
back into the world. My uneasiness has increased 
under this pointed preaching, and also in beholding this 
wonderful work of God. I felt, if I could not bear the 
test of this, how could I expect to bear the trials of 
my death bed, or the light of eternity. I have made 
much resistance against coming forward to be prayed 
for, and have held out for several weeks. At last I took 
up my cross, came forward among the penitents, as a 
sinner, and God, for Christ's sake, has pardoned all 
my sins." " Do you then consider this hour as the 
time of your conversion ?*' " I prefer to do so. Sir, 
and shall consider this as my starting point for heaven." 
You will therefore perceive, that the increase to the 
four circuits,* is not more than three hundred and 

* After my return from the Continent in 1843, and during 
the progress of the reyival iu Hull, reports reached me from 
time to time, that the revival in Leeds had heen succeeded by a 
great reaction, on account of the instability of those who had 
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fifty souls. This is a much greater di^roportioiii 
than an3rthing of the kind I have observed since my 

been converted from the world. lu consequence of these m- 
mours, I suffered much in my mind, not having recciTed any 
official communications contradictory ; but having been invited 
in tlie month of May, 1844, to preaclk special sermons In be- 
half of the Sabbath School of St Peter's, Leeds, I took occasion 
to inquire into the real state of the case. It was to me, a matter 
both of surprise and comfort, to find the facts of the case were 
just the contrary of what had been represented. 

A letter now lies before me, written by one of the Wesleyan 
ministers who was stationed in Leeds during the revrral, and 
who entered zealously into that extraordinary work of Ood. 
He states, that the numbers in the society had been, from v«i- 
nous causes, gradually declining for several years previous to 
the revival; Uiat the declensions in the four Leeds circuits, 
from J 840 till the revival in 1843, were not less than five 
hundred. Now, it seems, the revival not only put a stop to this 
retrograde movement^ which was certainly of a very moumliil 
and humiliating character; but imparted an impulse to the 
church, in a contrary direction, which could neither be denied 
nor misunderstood. A copy of the Minutes of Conference, for 
1843, now lies before me, and also for that of 1844, from which 
it appears, the revival has resulted in an increase of npwarda 
of five hundred persons to the Wesleyan church, in the Leeds 
Circuits. Facts must speak for themselves, and to Ood be all 
the glory. 

It is not improbable, that unless Leeds shall again be visitBil 
with another effusion of the Holy Spirit, that the church of Ood 
will again commence a backward motion, quite aa painful aa 
that already mentioned. But should this be the case, the cause 
must not be imputed to the late revival, but to the absence of 
another of the same character. 

I shall conclude these remarks, by a sentiment found a few 
pages forward, the source of which is there stated : '* Some 
churches regard revivals of religion as gracious singularities in 
their history ; we regard them as essential to our existence. If 
a regular series of divine visitations, issuing in the conversion 
of sinners, be not vouchsafed to us, we must either change the 
spiritual constitution of our discipline, or we shall pine away 
from among the tribes of God's Israel." 

JAMES CAUGHET. 

Huddersfield, May 20th, 1845. 
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arrival on this side the Atlantic. Indeed^ such classi* 
fications as I hare sent you from Liverpool and Leeds, 
in regard to the subjects of justification, have been 
new to me ; as I do not remember any necessity for 
such distinctions in any of the revivals in which I havd 

Sheffield, May Slat. To-day I received the following 
letter from one of the Wesleyan ministers in Huddersfield: — 

*< Huddersfield, May ZOth, 1845. 

Mt yebt dear Sib, 

I HATE just been looking through the Minutes of ConflBrence 
for the last four years, in order to ascertain the progress of 
Methodism in the Leeds circuits during that period. 

I cannot conceive how the report of a decrease aAer your 
visit got into circulation, or who could so malign a work of Ood 
as to originate it Surely ** an enemy hath done this." It ap- 
pears that you left Leeds in September, 1843, and the following 
March the number reported, in order to be printed in the 
Minutes, was eight thousand one hundred and three, being an 
increase, in the four circuits, of five hundred and twenty-nine. 
This was the first time that any increase had taken place for 
four years. It must also be borne in mind, that you were in 
Leeds during the summer months, which for many reasons ai0 
generally considered the most unfavourable for revivals. 

I am rejoiced to hear that the fire has again broken out in 
Sheffield, and trust you will even see greater things the next 
Sabbath. I will not fail to pray that such may be the case, and 
that you may have strength to labour. 

1 saw T. S. in Nottingham a week or two since; he retains 
his confidence in God, and bids fair to be useful in the church. 

Some of our snudl friends talk about a reaction here, but I 
bless God I have not yet seen it; a sifting there may be, which 
T look upon as a very different Uiing. We are busily engaged 
in meeting the classes for the renewal of tickets; the new con- 
verts meet well, and are holding on their way. 

We had a good day at Queen street on Sunday; in the 
evening the Aront of the large communion rails was filled with 
penitents, most of whom found peace. To God be all the glory ! 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very affectionately^ 

EDWARD BHICE. 
The Eev. Jame$ Caugkey** 
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been engaged in the United States. You are aware 
how seldom it is, that persons continue to meet in 
class for a length of time in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who have never been " bom again." They 
are generaUy pushed to such extremities^ under the 
preaching, or in class, as to compel them either to 
retire into the ranks of the world, or get converted to 
God. The frequency of revivals in each society of our 
church, also greatly contributes to lessen the number 
of such unhappy persons. Were I to take the statis- 
tics of the revivals in Dublin, Limerick, Cork, Liverpool, 
and Leeds, as criteria of the state of Methodism in 
this country, I should certainly conclude, that a vast 
number meet regularly in class for years^ and in good 
standing too, as it respects moral character, who have 
never obtained a satisfactory evidence of their adoption 
into the family of God. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the religious 
state of the Wesley an body in this country, to say, 
whether it is thus with the societies generally, or that 
similar developments would be exhibited in case of a 
revival in other towns of the kingdom. My mind 
has been greatly exercised about it ; but in my com- 
munications to America, I have refrained from specu- 
lations, and entertained my correspondents with plain 
matters of fact, which fell under my own observation. 

You know how easy it is for a stranger, passing 
rapidly through a country, to form opinions, the most 
erroneous and absurd, of tiie real state of society. 

America has suffered severely in this way by tra- 
vellers. Full of prejudice, and determined to pander 
to the vitiated taste of their countrymen at home; 
having neither time, disposition, nor perhaps capabili- 
ties to examine into the true state of American society; 
but driven on, by the force of circumstances, to wiite 
a book, and travel too, " wide awake" to all the pecu- 
liarities of that society with which they have the honour 
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to mingle; namely, bar-room heroes, stage coach cha- 
racters, and the promiscuous crowd of men of all nations 
imder heaven, on the crowded street of the city, or 
deck of the steamer, (to say nothing of the fictitious,) 
they are ** enabled to draw to the life, the national 
character of the Yankees." Their productions are 
published to the world, and read with avidity, and cre- 
dited ; while it is plain to those who have spent many 
years in that country, that their readers are still in 
total ignorance about American manners, and the real 
condition of the population. 

Nothing can be more unjust ; and American insti-* 
tutions, moral, religious, political, and scientific, have 
been caricatured from such sources of information. 

*' Where others toil with philosophic force, 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter coarse ; 
Flings at your head convictions in a lump, 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump." 

But to return to the subject ; wherever such revival 
disclosures occur, whether in Europe or America, the 
matter is worthy of the most serious consideration. If 
the new birth is the hinge upon which the salvation or 
damnation of the soul must turn, so many persons, 
living destitute of such a change, and vnthin the bosom 
of a church, so clear, doctrinally and experimentally, 
upon this point, is a most serious and awful affair. 
Were I to venture anything like an opinion, I would 
say, the cause might be traced to the entire absence 
of, or long intervals between, powerful revivals of reli- 
gion. Where this is the case, there would be as much 
likelihood to find in such societies, a healthy and vigor- 
ous membership, as a population enjoying excellent 
health, though unvisited for years by the purifying 
breezes of heaven. We need a gale every now and 
then to sweep through the streets and lanes of our 
great towns to carry off the smoke and unhealthy ex- 
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halations. And thus it is in a spiritual sense with the 
church of God ; she needs a revival hreeze. Our Lord 
compared the operations of the Spirit to the wind, 
whicD hloweth where it Hsteth ; and we still want the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; and in some places, 
nothing hut a tornado, can clarify the spiritual atmo- 
sphere, so as to render it fit to breathe in, or to see 
heaven through hy faith : — such as that which came in 
a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty vrind; — 
filling all our places of worship, and the heart of eveiy 
worshipper ; snaking the place, and setting the town in 
an uproar, as Jerusalem in days of old. Acts ii. and 
iv. 3 1 . And hlessed he God, this is in full accordance 
with that verse which they sing vigoix)usly in this 
country, as well as in America : — 

** Like mighty winds, or torrents fierce, 
Let it opposers all o'errun, 
And every law of sin reverse. 
That faith and love may make all one." 

A neglect upon the part of ministers and leading 
memhers to carry out fully a revival where it has com- 
menced, or an indisposition to live for and perpetuate 
a succession of those gracious visitations, weakens the 
church of God, and grieves the Holy Spirit. 

A certain town, for instance, is favoured with a re- 
markahle outpouring of the Spirit, with or without 
extraordinary instrimientality, and a large increase of 
converted souls is realized by that church. Now, if 
instead of a vigorous co-operaiion with God for a con- 
tinuation of the revival, (and I can see no reason why it 
should stop, while a backslider remains to be reclaimed, 
or an unconverted sinner in the town; though the flame 
may not for a time catch upon sinners, it need never 
lose its intensity in the hearts of believers,) they grow 
weary in well doing, and desire something else more 
than the salvation of sinners; the Spirit of God is then 
grieved, a blight comes on the church, and a general 
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deadness will be the consequence^ and most probably 
the melancholy relapse of the new converts. 

But supposing the revival to have ceased, let the 
church be alive for its re-commencement ; and whether 
their faith be fixed on God for a revival now, in the re- 
gular means of grace, or in the *' special services" intend- 
ed for next month, the effects must ever be the most 
salutary. The church of God is by that means kept 
in action, — ^brought into the field, and activity is the 
spring tide of religious feeling. Methodism^ from the 
beginnings has been a system of aggression against 
the devil and all his works ; let her keep to this, and 
she will multiply her numbers^ and increase both in 
power and influence. Whenever and wherever she 
loses this distinguishing feature in her economy, she 
must dwindle away into insignificance. I have never 
yet seen it fail ; and the catastrophe has always been 
in proportion to the length of time since she ceased to 
be the aggressor. It is not enough that Methodism 
is enabled to stand on the defensive, and hold her own ; 
if this be all, a very small part of the designs of God 
are answered ; and she has little more than half her 
glory. Acquisition should never be effaced from her 
banners. The devil's territory must be invaded till 
earth and hell are aroused against her aggressive 
movements. Then, and not till then, shall Methodism 
be in the meridian gloiy of her usefulness. 

I have ever considered an anti-revival Methodist 
preacher as a phenomenon in Methodism. It would be 
almost as difi^cult for a man of that character, imless 
a consummate hypocrite, to get into the ranks of 
American Methodism, as for a Jesuit ; and I believe 
the remark will equally apply to Wesleyan Methodism 
in these kingdoms. I can, however, easily conceive 
how a minister may lose the life of God out of his soul, 
and fearfully backslide from first principles. A crimi- 
nal iu'liffereiice to zealous efforts for the salvation of 
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sinners may characterize his movements.- Is it not 
possible for him to impart the same feeling to the offi- 
cers of the church during the years of his stay upon 
the circuit P Suppose that at the end of his term^ the 
church is cursed with another of a similar spirit, the 
results upon the cause of God are too evident to need 
enlargment here. There have been mournful cases 
of that kind^ as you very well know, in America, till 
the conference has been under the necessity to request 
them to " sit down ;" that is, to cease the itinerancy ; 
and why ? Because of an almost universal protest 
against receiving them from the circuits within the 
bounds of the conference. 

It has been ruled by some, and in high places too, 
that the flock are just what the pastors choose to make 
them. This precept, though extensive, is not of uni- 
versal application. " Like people, like priest,'* says 
the prophet Hosea ; — as you find the people, so you 
shall the priest. This looks like tracing effects to 
their cause. But another holy prophet, Isaiah, after 
all his faithful labour, found his people what he would 
not, and mournfully complained, *' I have laboured in 
vain, I have spent my strength for nought, and in 
vain ;" and inquired, " Who hath believed our report f 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed P** 

There have been places where ministers have worked 
themselves into the grave in ineffectual eflbrts for a 
revival. 

I have known branches of our church settle down 
and cease to look for another outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, contented to glide along from year to year, 
without any revival, till their feeble and sickly state, 
and the wickedness of sinners around them became 
notorious. 

Where there is no anxiety about a revival, in the 
hearts of the leading members of the church, it is not 
to be expected they will make that sacrifice of time 
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and strength, required by the Holy Ghost, to bring 
about such an important triumph of the gospel. The 
inconsistency is greater where such an event is prayed 
for in sincerity, while a reluctancy is indulged to em- 
ploy the necessary means. 

Whether any of these propositions apply to the past 
history of the Methodist church in Leeds, and in the 
other towns I have visited, I cannot determine. 

You remember the great revival in * * *. Long 
and anxiously did they desire a revival ; but enter- 
tained at the same time an aversion to extraordinaiy 
means. And why ? Lest the ordinary services, which 
they admitted were inefficient, should be brought into 
discredit by the extraordinary, as if another gospel 
was to be preached in the latter ; while in fact, the pro- 
posal was, only to preach the gospel a little oftener, — 
say every night in the week in the same chapel, instead 
of one or two nights. God, c^ain and again, both by 
his providence and the example and successes of other 
churches, invited them to co-operate with him, in a 
direct and continued attack upon the devil's kingdom. 
But, " No, the preaching on me Sabbath is excellent ; 
and if sinners are not aroused and converted by such 
preaching as we have now, they ought to be damned." 
They did not see that it is with mind as it is with 
matter ; hammer long enough upon a rock, and you 
will break it in pieces ; repeat your strokes upon mind, 
and it must also break down. Every body knows, 
that one day in the week, however heavy the hammer 
and rapid the blows, cannot accomplish so much, as if 
the same were wielded every day of the week. 

No man in that town could have prevailed upon the 
leading members of that church, to carry into their 
business-operations the same principles they had 
adopted for a revival of religion, — ^work one day, and 
rest six. Thus they continued several years. A few 
were converted in that time, and many were impressed 
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with the truths and joined the church, and met in 
class : — 

'* But the place dengnM for growth in grace. 
Became their spiritual landing-place." 

They never grew at all, because they had not been 
born of the Spirit. With the exception of numbers, 
some of the classes resembled a Popish confessional, 
the " experience" was scarcely a whisper, and none 
heard it out the leader; and some were dumbies who 
could say nothing. What is recorded in 2 Kings xix. 
3, might truly be said of that church ; she had various 
troubles and rebukes from God, and blasphemies from 
a world of wickedness ; for the children were brought to 
the birth, and there was no power to bring forth. 

After years had passed away, and some of these un- 
happy persons had died, and probably slipped away 
into hell ; the Lord heard the sighing of the prisoners, 
who yet continued in his church, and the secret suppli- 
cations of some of the excellent of the earth. Preach- 
ers and people, with another man of God who had 
come by special invitation, humbled themselves before 
the Lord of Hosts. The house of God was thrown 
open day and night. Battle was given against the 
works of darkness. The population ran together, and 
cried, ** What meaneth this ? Are you mad or drunk ?" 
"We are neither; but come out every night, this 
week and next, and learn the secret." The burning 
truths of God were showered upon sinners, during 
eight or nine days. At length God shook the heavens 
and the earth, the Spirit of God was poured out upon 
the people ; hundreds of the sinners in Zion were bom 
agaiu, while God added daily to his victorious church 
scores of converted souls from the world. But this 
was succeeded by a humiliating difficulty. They 
might as well have tried to keep the thunder a secret, 
as this revival. The report of it spread far and wide ; 
many came from a great distance to wituess the con- 
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quering power of the gospel of Christ. All who had 
seen or heard of it> expected an amazing increase of 
memhers. Although it was large, yet when matters 
came to be sifted, it was not at aU in proportion to the 
numbers reported to have been saved, and the re-action 
was injurious for a time. An astonishing moniunent 
of the revival had been raised, and the church was a 
living flame, but this did not satisfy those inclined to 
find fault. The insinuations of carnal professors were 
even more annoying than those from the world. They 
had been reproved in conscience, for their inactivity 
during the revival ; and now, it seemed as if they en- 
joyed a secret satisfaction at what they called, " The 
failure of the movement." But the ministers, leaders, 
and those who were devoted to God, knew the benefit 
derived too well to be weakened. They were all 
along aware, that the majority of those converted, were 
unconverted, or backslidden members; these, with 
the large increase, more than they had had for many 
years, and the high tone of religious feeling in the 
church, enabled them to reply to the cavillers, " We 
are well repaid for a few weeks hard and glorious labour. 
We shall certainly use the very same means for ano- 
ther revival, within a few months from now. In the 
meantime, we shall endeavour to train these new con- 
verts for nobler doings in the church of God. We 
shall get all things in readiness for another battle. 
We see plainly, mat it is only preaching the gospel 
a little oftener, and with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. If the Lord has done so much for us 
under such disadvantages, what may we not expect 
during another campaign, seeing mat we have so 
many hundreds more of converted souls to bring into 
the field ?" 

Again and again, you are aware, has that church 
been visited with such outpourings of the Holy Spirit, 
till not a dog dare move his tongue against a re- 
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vival. Exod. xi. 7. You may possibly recollect my 
reading you an extract from the Annual Address of 
the British Conference, to the Wesleyan Methodists 
in 1839 or 1840. It was a source of great encou- 
rs^ement to me, as it showed that the ministers of the 
Wesleyan church had not varied a hairbreadth from 
first principles. ''Some churches regard revivals of 
religion, as gracious singularities in their history ; we 
regard tliem as essential to our existence. If a regular 
series of divine visitations, issuing in the conversion of 
sinners, be not vouchsafed to us, we must either change 
the spiritual constitution of our discipline, or we shall 
pine away from among the tribes of God*s Israel.*' 

In no town that I have hitherto visited, has the work 
of entire sanctification advanced with such swiftness, 
power, and distinctness, as in this town. Hundreds 
were raised up to testify, in the clearest manner, that 
the blood of Jesus Christ had cleansed them from all 
sin. More than once, however, it has been hinted in 
certain companies, that the majority of these had only 
experienced a larger degree of justifying grace; in 
a few days or weeks from now, they would come down 
horn such flights, and be content with the level of the 
justified ones. Were I called upon for a reply, I would 
say, it may be so, and most likely will be so, if their 
testimony oe treated with unwarrantable suspicion by 
their fellow members. Let this holy flame be fanned 
by frequent and clear sermons on this doctrine, and let 
all those who have professed this great blessing be ex- 
horted to hold it fast ; and should any such suffer loss, 
let the whole church cry to God for their recovery. 
Moreover, let the purified souls be encouraged to bear 
a distinct and weekly testimony to what God has done 
for them, without any annoying insinuations, unless 
their conduct contradict their profession ; let them be 
treated in a loving, but searching manner ; and if they 
liave been mistaken, they may not be discouraged, but 
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obtain the very thing after which their eager souls have 
been so sincerely aspiring. At the same time^ let all 
the Lord's people be exhorted to press into this glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, now, by simple faith ; and 
this revival of entire sanctification need never stop, till 
the entire Wesleyan church in Leeds is saved to sin 
no more. 

The doctrine of entire sanctification stands upon the 
pages of the New Testament, equally prominent with 
justification. Its properties and fruits, and the faith 
by which it is received, are there clearly defined. God 
has enabled me, in faith, and full dependance upon 
him, (he having first revealed in my own soul, the 
power of this great salvation,) to preach the same to 
my fellow Christians in Leeds ; nor should Protestants, 
nor devils, be surprised, that ^e Lord hath confirmed 
his word, by signs following. 

On the 8th instant, with a few friends, I visited the 
Woodhouse Grove School. It is situated in a plea- 
sant vale, on the banks of the river Aire, about nine 
miles from Leeds. The sons of Wesleyan Methodist 
ministers, alone, are educated here. There are, at 
present, ninety-six boys in the Institution, under the 
care of four masters. My fidend, the Rev. William 
Lord, was appointed governor, by the last Conference, 
and had got comfortably settled in his new situation. 

Shortly after our arrival, the bell rang for dinner, 
and we followed the boys into the dining hall ; before 
taking seats, they sang with firee and sweet voices : — 

« Be present at oar table, Lord ; 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
These creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in paradise with thee." 

Having been supplied with an abundance from the 
hands of the governor and masters, they arose and 
returned God thanks, by singing : — 
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« Tliroagb all eternity, to thee 
A grateful soDg I'll raise ; 
Bat O, eternity's too short, 
To utter all thy praise." 

In the afternoon^ Mr. Lord very kindly introduced me 
to the scholars in the large school room. The children 
of Methodist preachers are always dear to me, but my 
heart warmed towards these fine intelligent little fel- 
lows, in an unusual manner, as every cheerful face 
seemed to say, "Welcome, stranger, to Woodhouse 
Grove." 

After a short address and prayer, they all arose 
from their seats, and passed by in rotation, shaking 
hands with me, quite in the Methodist fashion, with 
all the heart. A few were pointed out to me, as sons of 
Missionaries abroad. The father of one I knew in a 
distant land, a devoted and successful minister of Jesus 
Christ, the Rev. John Brownell. 

The Observatory, an interesting object in the dis- 
tance, stands upon a circular hill close by. It rises 
perhaps sixty feet from the summit, but is closely sur- 
rounded with a luxuriant grove, which entirely covers 
the hill. 

The prospect from the top is exceedingly beautiful. 
The hills arise amphitheatrically from ike valley of 
the Aire, enlivened with verdant fields, skirted with 
dark woodlands, in which are nestled mansions of the 
wealthy, or the humbler dwelling of the farmer, while 
the foreground in the vale below, is cheered with the 
brilliant windings of the busy river, and the artificial 
turns of a distant canal. At the foot of the hill, re- 
poses, in quiet seclusion, the Institution. 

The house of the governor is the home of the scho- 
lai*s; a very respectable mansion, and the internal 
arrangements well adapted for health and comfort 
The gardens, shrubbery, lawn, and shady trees, though 
not very extensive, are well arranged ; add, the sweet 
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solitude, which, in spite of the hum of the boys, has 
spread itself over all. This is, really, as charming a 
spot as I have yet seen in England. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the gratification I enjoyed in seeing 
the sons of Methodist ministers so advantageously 
situated, for health, mind, morals, and the deepening 
of those religious impressions received under the pa- 
rental roof, contributed to impart a loveliness to the 
scene which might not strike a less interested visiter. 
Institutions such as this are much needed in America. 
One can easily conceive, how much anxiety is removed 
from the minds of those laborious servants of God, in 
knowing that their sons ai'e placed where they may lay 
the sure foundations of a character, which may give a 
desirable distinction to the future man, and credit to 
the ministry of their fathers. 

This Institution was opened in January, 1812; and 
I have been informed, that as many as twenty-five 
ministers, now in the Wesleyan Conference, some of 
them occupying prominent places in the mmistry, 
were educated here. 

We bade brother and sister Lord and family fare- 
well, about half-past five, p.m.; and just as we started, 
the boys pulled ofif their caps and gave us three hearty 
cheers, till they made the welkin ring again. AU 
remained still till a bend of the neighbouring road 
brought us in view, and again their tiny voices peeled 
the cheering adieu, which we returned with a wave of 
our hats, and the Woodhouse Grove School disappeared 
from our eyes, perhaps for ever. 

We had a pleasant ride back to Leeds, through 
a lovely country, brown with ripening harvest fields. 

On the 9th inst., I rode to Harrogate, sixteen 
miles from Leeds, and preached the following day 
(Sabbath) in behalf of the debt on the Wesleyan 
chapel. 

This town is celebrated for its chalybeate and sul- 
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phureous springs. As a watering place, it is popular 
with the fashionable world, while tne medicinal pro- 
perties of the springs attract, annually, hundreds of 
invalids from all parts of the kingdom. What Sara- 
toga Springs are to the State of New York, those of 
Harrogate are to the north of England ; but none of 
the latter equal the sparkling waters of the Congress 
Spring at Saratoga. 

The situation of Harrogate is elevated. There is 
a fineness and purity in the air which must render the 
place eminently salubrious. We enjoyed a very gra- 
cious Sabbath. The " living waters " flowed in abun- 
dance. Many of the saints were refreshed, and several 
sinners were healed of their spiritual maladies. Hal- 
lelujah ! 

Next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Shann, of Leeds, 
(whom I mentioned in my last,) with part of their 
family, took me to see the famous Park of Studley 
Royal. I could not but adore the goodness of my 
heavenly Father. Though he has appointed a wide 
separation between me and my friends in America, 
yet has he raised others to take their place, who have 
showed me much kindness in a strange land. 

Our ride was enHvened by the spiritual and ener- 
getic conversation of one of the leaders from Brunswick 
chapel, Leeds, Mr. John Banks, who rendered me 
most valuable assistance during the revival. 

My expectations, though high, were not disappointed 
at Studley. Several hundred acres of hill and dale 
compose this beautiful Park. Nature and art have 
mingled their efforts here in some of the richest com- 
bination to form a paradise. 

Some visiters have been inclined to criticise with 
severity the too great predominance of art. It would, 
however, be difficult to conceive how wood and water, 
stately avenues of giant trees, and walks which appear 
interminable, shaded with luxuriant foliage— graceful 
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vistas, verdant lawns^ and distant glimpses of temples in 
miniature, with a choice variety of classical statuary, 
could be more happily or harmoniously disposed for 
picturesque beauty and effect 

These are merely the prominent features of (these 
magnificent grounds ; there are thousands of lesser 
lineaments which I cannot find language to describe, 
but which have left a most pleasing impression upon 
my mind. 

Within the Park, in a lovely and romantic vale, 
on the banks of the river Skell, sheltered by gently 
ascending hills, clothed with woods, repose in soit 
and imposing sublimity, the vast ruins of Fountain's 
Abbey. 

The stranger is conducted by an ingenious route, 
encompassed with trees, whose thick foliage serves as 
a veil to hide the scene which is so soon to burst upon 
his admiring vision. 

Arriving at the declivity of a wooded hill, we paused 
before a small summer house, which seemed embedded 
in leaves and branches. Suddenly a door opened, and 
a portion of the valley of the Skell, with a fine sheet 
of water, and the Abl>ey, were spread before us like a 
scene of enchantment. 

"Of all the religious orders," says a writer, " the 
Cistercians were the most distinguished for selecting 
grand situations for their houses. The fertility of the 
soil they began to build on seemed to them only a 
secondary object, if the surrounding scenery was 
marked by the hand of nature, with a bold outline, 
and had a river and deep woods near it. The site of 
Fountain s Abbey beguiles admiration more by the 
charms of loveliness than grandeur'— it is the richness of 
American river side scenery, in a champagne country, 
that invites you to linger upon it; — fine meadows, 
inclosed by indented diluvial banks of uniform height, 
with nothing but sky beyond their sylvan brows j— no 
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waterfall or glen barred up with walls of everlastiDg 
rock, or mountain towering above the clouds." 

At the moment we were contemplating this lovely 
scene, a gentle shower came down and detained us 
against our will in the place of observation, although 
the attraction into the vale was most captivating ; but 
we were well repaid for our patience. The falling 
shower was brightly illumined by the sun bursting 
through some neignbouring clouds, while the ruins, 
and different objects in the dell beneath, seemed to 
glow in a softened and subdued aspect, but with rich 
colouring, through the watery particles of this filmy, 
but transparent veil. The scene was replete with 
beauty, and drew the admiration of all. 

How well the mind is prepared to enjoy such a beau- 
tiful array of the works of God and man, when the soul 
is happy, and all is right with regard to the other world ! 

After the shower, we hastened down to inspect these 
venerable remains. The sky had become suddenly 
ahnost cloudless, as we approached them along the 
banks of the Skell. 

The river " emerging from the deep shades of forest 
gloom," — the rich hues of verdant slopes, — ^the freshly 
wet foliage of the trees glistening in the sunbeams, 
and the lofty tower and stately walls of the Abbey, 
reposing in architectural beauty> and in magnitude that 
amazed us, was certainly a scene of the most tran- 
quil and fascinating loveliness, to which memory will 
ever recur with deUght. Time will not permit, even 
were I adequate, to give you a description in detail of 
this wonderful pile. Six hundred years have passed 
away, since the first anthems of many worshippers 
sounded through these "long drawn aisles." Three 
hundred years it was devoted to the services of the 
Roman Catholic church; and during the last three 
centuries of its desertion, it has been gradually and 
silently sinking to decay. 
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The choir is of great widths and leads the eye into 
an extensive perspective through the long and sombre 
vista of the nave; which^ with its side aisles, divided off 
by rows of round and lofty columns, sixteen feet in 
cu*cumference, shows how wisely the architect had 
designed the whole, to add an imposing solemnity to 
the long processions, and other services of the Romish 
church. 

The whole length of the interior is nearly three 
hundred and sixty feet. The gallery under the east 
window, is supported by twelve marble pillars, the 
freshness and beauty of which, would persuade one 
they had been erected in the present century. 

We placed ourselves in different positions, in order 
to get tne most impressive view. That from the gal- 
lery alluded to is very fine. A regular and beautiful 
perspective is obtained westward, through long and 
columned aisles. When standing in the spacious choir, 
'' no longer glittering with the splendid ceremonials of 
the Roman church, roofed as it is by the changing 
glory of the sky, and frequented only by minstrels of 
die air," the sentiments of the poet which concluded 
the description of Kirkstall Abbey, in my letter to 
* * * * * * ^ (which no doubt you have read,) 
occurs most forcibly to the mind. 

The tessellated pavement of the " high altar,'* was 
to us an object of curiosity. As a relic of antiquity, 
it is highly interesting and valuable to the antiquarian. 

As this is the most perfect ruin of the idnd in 
England, and encompassed with all the buildings pe- 
culiar to a wealthy and magnificent monastery, where 
the relative position and extent of the departments, 
and their uses, can be so satisfactorily ascertained, you 
will probably be disappointed with the brevity of my 
observations. The shortness of the time we remained, 
precluded the possibility of taking many notes on the 
spot, or criticising the various parts; this, with the 
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hurried circumstaxices in which I now write, must be 
my apology. 

It was to me, the richest treat of the kind I had 
enjoyed. On tiddng our departure from the deserted 
and soUtary pile, the inscription, high upon the tower^ 
** Honour and glory to God, for ever and ever. Amen,'* 
was calculated to lead our thoughts to that glorious 
and adorable Being who changes not, but who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever; and to leave a 
deep and salutary impression upon all our hearts, of 
the changing destinies of man, and the fading and tran- 
sitoiy nature of all his productions. 

Close by the ruin are some overhanging rocks, from 
which, echoes, the most distinct and solemn, can be 
obtained. As we stood underneath, a voice from one 
of the party inquired, *' Our forefathers, where are 
they ?" A deep sepulchral voice, yet majestic, as if 
sounding through the lofty aisles of a cathedral, reite- 
rated, " Our forefathers, where are they ?" " They are 
gone into eternity." — " They are gone into eternity." 
*' Dreadful eternity I" — " Dreadful," etc. " Away from 
the bar of God, away."—" Away," etc. " They have 
long since departed.' — " They have," etc. " Not dead." 
— " Not dead." " Alive, in hell or heaven."—" Alive," 
etc. "In torments or joy unutterable." — ^"In tor- 
ments," etc. " Choose, but haste away to meet them." 
— " Choose," etc. " Prepare to meet thy God."—" Pre- 
pare," etc. " O eternity, eternity !" — " O eternity," etc. 
" Who can number the years of eternity ?" — " Who," 
etc. 

We hastened down the vale, indulging sentiments 
similar to those of the poet : — 

** Beautifal fabric ! even in decay 
And desolation, beauty still is there : 
As the rich sunset of an autumn day, 
Wh«i gorgeous clouds in glorious hues combine, 
To render homage to Its slow decline, 
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Is more majestic in its parting honr: 

Even 80, thy mouldering, venerable sbrine 

Possesses now a more subduing power, 

Than in thine earlier sway, with pride and pomp thy dower." 

As to the numerous points you mention, I can but 
barely touch upon them, Currente calamo. With a 
running pen. 

You say, " It is to me a great mystery, why the 
Lord suffers his children to be afflicted, while the 
wicked are in prosperity, and have what they like.*' 
The reasons are unquestionably wise, though we may 
not be able to find them out in this world. You are 
aware, that those who have often tried to turn baser 
metal into gold, have always acted first upon the Latin 
motto, Ahstractio terrestrietatis d materia, " The ab- 
straction or drawing away of earthliness from the matter 
of their metal.'* It is tnus that God has to begin with 
our base souls, before they are turned into fine gold ; by 
affliction, if not by the nre of his Spirit, he abstracts 
our earthliness, etc. You may remember that Hercules 
could never conquer Antseus, '' till he had lifted him 
up above the earth, his mother.** 

The ** furnace of affliction** not unfrequently accom- 
plishes what other means cannot. That is a pretty 
ideA of a poet :— 

** As iron cold, and dark, and dead. 
Into a furnace cast, 

Warms by degrees, grows sparkling red. 
And turns mere fire at last. 
So to the furnace of thy love. 
May my cold heart aspire, 
'Till all transmuted from above. 
It glows a heavenly fire !" 

The sentiments of an old divine, which just now 
occur to me, may perhaps be more satisfiELCtory. "Why 
doth a father, when he seeth two boys fightmg in the 
street, correct his son, and not the other ? Why 
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doth the schoohnaster take a stricter account of the 
scholar he hest affecteth, than of others, whom he suf- 
fereth to play the truant ? Why doth the husband- 
man let tne unfruitful and unsavoury trees grow out 
at length without prunmg, but pruneth the fragrant 
roses, and pricketh the fruitful vines till they bleed ? 
Why, but Decause the former are designed for fire- 
wood, and the latter for fragrance and fruit ? Why 
doth the physician, when he seeth his patient des- 
perate, give order to them that are about him, to deny 
him noudng that he hath a mind to ? But if he hath 
any hope of the recovery of any patient of his, he 
keepeth him in diet, forbiddeth mm such things as he 
most desireth, and prescribeth for him many meats 
and potions which go against the stomach. Lastly, 
Why doth a captain set the best soldiers in the fore- 
front of battle, and appointeth them to enter in at the 
breach, with apparent hazard of their lives ? Why, but 
that they may get the greatest honour ?" " Better,** 
said a good man, '' weep in Christ's school, than sport 
at the devil's games ; better to want all things, and to 
have God's love, than to have all things else and want 
it. If it had not been better, Moses would never have 
chosen to suffer affliction with the people of God." 
Heb. xi. 15. 

I have read of an ancient nation, the nobles of which 
considered it a great honour to be corrected by their 
prince, and though painful, yet they seemed to rejoice 
in it, thanking him for taking such pains with them as 
to minister the correction to them himself. Read, at 
your leisure. Revelation iii. 19; Deuteronomy viii. 15; 
Proverbs iii. 11,12; Hebrews xii. 9, to the I3th verse, 
inclusive ; also. Genesis iv. 13 ; Job xxxi. 3 ; Hebrews 
X. 29; Leviticus xxvi. 18. These passages, though 
they belong to separate classes of scripture declarations, 
and refer to very different characters, resemble so 
many glasses placed opposite to each other; they 
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reflect a mutual and harmonious light. And surely 
you cannot deny, that the wicked are also afflict- 
ed; their afflictions, however, are penalties inflicted 
by their sovereign Judge; but there is a difierence 
between chastening and punishing; the former im- 

Elies a father, but the latter a judge; in the one we 
ave love, but in the other satisfaction to justice. 
" God as a Father," says some writer, "inflicteth with 
grief and compassion, moderateth with mercy, and 
oirecteth by providence all the strokes laid upon his 
children." " Is not that elegant speech of St. Austin 
a riddle," said an individual, " God chastens whom he 
loves, yet loves not to chasten ?" "Not at all," was 
the reply, " for a surgeon lances the flesh of his dearest 
friend or brother, in love, yet he takes no delight in 
lancing ; nor would he do it, but to prevent the fester- 
ing of the sore." 

Perhaps your friend is saying with one of old, 
" Show me that the countenance of God is not 
changed toward me, nor his afiections estranged 
from me, and it sufficeth; surely, kisses and em- 
braces, not blows and strokes, are love compliments. 
How may I be persuaded, that God layeth this 
heavy cross upon me in love?" "Nay," was the 
reply to the discouraged saint, "how canst thou 
not be persuaded, seeing he himself hath said, 

* As MANY AS I LOVE, I REBUKE AND CHASTEN ?' " 

Rev. iii. l(i 

Let her consider the case of poor Benjamin. Did 
not Joseph love him better than all his brethren P and 
yet he suffered most severely ; for the cup was found 
in Benjamin's sack. 

** Afflictions oft but serve to hide 
Some good as yet unknown." 

I know not that we are called to have a liking for 
affliction ; nature, I think, may recoil, where there may 
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be the elements of real submission to Grod : Matthew 
xxvi. 39^ is worthy of her consideration : ^ If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me," would seem to 
indicate an unwiUingness to suffer, at least a shrinkiog 
from it. ''Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt," " seems to show," said a good man, " a resolute 
will. Here is a consent of will, without a will of 
consent ; a will against a will, or a wiU and not 
a will : non mea, sed tua. As man, our Lord had 
a natural fear of death, and a desire of life, yet with 
a submission to the will of his Father. It was not 
his will to take that cup for itself, and antecedently, 
and as he saw wrath in it; yet as he saw the salva- 
tion of man in it, and greater glory, it vras his will 
to drink it off consequently, because such was his 
Father's good pleasure, to which his will was always 
subordinate." 

God has said, "As many as I love, I rebuke 
and chasten." Mrs. * * * , then, is one of the 
many. It is her privilege, to have it to say 
in the future, although at present it is not joyous 
but grievous:— 

** It was a sanctified distress, 
And brought new joys to me." 

Moses doubtless saw many interesting things in the 
pleasant gardens of Egypt, but he " must needs" go 
into the wilderness of Sinai, to see what he saw in the 
thorny bush. It was not in pleasant scenes, nor in 
the gardens of spices, nor in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, the spouse in the song of Solomon found him 
whom her soul loved; but in t£e dark night of adversity, 
when there were none to help, and many discourage- 
ments. Her heavenly Father is only making good 
that prediction of our Lord, "Ye shall weep and 
lament, but the world shall rejoice ; and ye shall be 
sorrowful." Let her, however, remember, that the 
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same verse contains a blessed promise: ''But your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy." Mat. xvi. 20. " For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

Tell her from me that it does not seem unfit, that 
those who are to enjoy a high state of honour, a weigh- 
tier glory, and a brighter crown in heaven, should carry 
a heavier cross upon earth. It would seem, that the 
Lord, who is all goodness, is desirous of making her a 
partaker of all the happiness of which she is capable ; 
but still, it requires another world to explain and illus- 
trate all the ways of God towards us in the present. 

What you mention, has been termed by one, 
'* Satan's master-piece." Yet I find it difficult to 
make those nice distinctions you require. That the 
devil often attempts to rob those of the true jewels of 
grace who have them, and to deceive them with coun- 
terfeits in their place, I cannot doubt ; and, that he 
palms them off upon those who never have had saving 
grace, I do not question. " He imitates," says a 
writer, " a cunning lapidary, who insinuates into the 
company of a rich merchant, and getting a sight of his 
cabinet of jewels, cheats him with counterfeit stones." 

I happened upon a distinction the other day, in an 
old book, which may render you some assistance in 
the work of self examination. 

** Religion is a triid jewel, Superstition is a counterfeit. 
Humility a jewel, Pusillanimity a counterfeit. 
Spiritual wisdom a jewel, Worldly Policy a counterfeit 
Liberality a jewel, Prodigality a counterfeit. 
Tenderness of Conscience a jewel, Scrupulosity a counterfeit. 
Severity a jewel, Cruelty a counterfeit 
Clemency a jewel, Indulgence a counterfeit. 
Zeal a jewel, Indiscreet Fervour a counterfeit. • 

Diligent Search into Divine Mysteries a jewel, Curiosity a 

counterfeit 
Inward Peace a jewel, Carnal Security a counterfeit. 

S 
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Confidence in God a jewel, Presumption a counterfeit. 
Constancy a jewel, Pertinacity a coauterfeit" 

You may infoiin Mr. * * *, that it has never ap- 
peared to me^ there is any difference, or want of 
reconciliation, between St. Paul and St. James, on the 
subject of " faith and good works." True, St. Paul 
speaks of our being justified by faith only, without 
works; and St. James, of our being justified by our 
works; but the former refers to works done before 
justification, and of the impossibility of obtaining 
pardon of sins by them; but the latter speaks of works 
done after justification, and that faith without works 
is dead, being alone ; — that we justify our assertion, that 
we enjoy saving faith, when we prove our faith by our 
works. I think a divine, of the seventeenth century, 
grapples eflfectually with the dangerous principles of 
* * * ; it is the only reply I have time at present 
to send, whatever may be done in the future : " Let 
no man adulterate the truth, nor impose upon Christ's 
mercy, what it will not bear ; nor endeavour to sever 
faith from good works, lest he sever his soul from life. 
For though faith justify our works before God, yet 
our works justify our faith before men. Hence, saith 
St. James, ' Show me thy faith without thy work^, and 
I will show thee my faith by my works.* James ii. 18. 
All persons, who hope for eternal Ufe, should desire 
with the apostle St. Paul, Phil. iii. 9, recognizing 
at the same time those expressive words of Christ 
Jesus, Mat. v. 20. Faith and good works must, 
and do ever accompany each other, when faith is 
genuine and saving; and anything short of that is 
devilish. James ii. 19. And again in the same chap- 
ter : * Even so faith, if it hath not works, is deaid, 
being alone.' It is evident unto all, except they be 
blind, that the eye alone seeth in the boay, yet the 
eye iivhich seeth, is not alone in the body, without the 
other senses ; the forefinger alone pointeth, yet that 
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finger is not alone on the hand; the hammer alone 
striketh the bell^ yet the hammer which striketh is not 
alone in the clock ; the heat alone in the fire bumeth, 
and not the light, yet that heat is not alone without 
light; the helm alone guideth the ship, and not the 
tackling, and yet the helm is not alone, nor without 
the tackling ; in a compound electuary, rhubarb alone 
purgeth the choler, yet the rhubarb is not alone with- 
out the other ingredients. Thus we are to conceive, 
that though faith alone doth justify, yet that faith 
which justifieth, is not alone, but joined with charity 
and good works. Many please themselves with a re- 
semblance of Castor and Pollux, two lights appearing 
on ships, sometimes severally, sometimes jointly ; if 
either appeareth by itself, it presageth a storm ; if both 
together, a calm ; (with Uieir leave be it spoken,) this 
their simile is dissimile. For those lights may be 
severed, and actually are often; but justifying faith 
cannot be severed from good works, nor these from it. 
Thus far it holdeth, that unless we have a sense and 
feeling of both in our own souls, we may well fear a 
storm. St. Bernard's distinction of via regni, and 
causa regnandi, cleareth this point : ' Though good 
works are not the cause why God crowneth us, yet we 
must take them in our way to heaven, else we shall 
never come there. It is as impious to deny the ne- 
cessity, as to maintain the merit of good works.' " 

'* Easy, indeed, it were to reach 
A mansion in the courts above, 
If swelling words and fluent speech, 
Might serve instead of faith and love. 
But none shall gain that blissful place. 
Or God's unclouded glory see, 
Who talks of free and sovereign grace, 
Unless that grace hath made him free." 

With regard to your own experience in the things 
of God, there is nothing surprising that you find 

s 2 
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yourself eucompassed by unexpected difficulties^ while 
aiming at entire devotedness to God ; or that in dig- 
ging for the hidden treasure of "perfect love," you 
only find a little of it now and again, beneath a heavy 
cross. We are indeed " sanctified by faith ;" Acts 
xxvi. 18 ; but crosses may lie in the way, and they 
must be taken up, in order to the steady venturing 
of soul, body, and spirit, upon the veracity of Jesus 
Christ in his promises. And, even after you have 
received that great blessing, in order to advance to the 
"perfecting of holiness," the cross must not be 
avoided. The cross may indeed cost you " more trou- 
ble and pain, than the other part of the toil," but then 
you may find a treasure of love underneath every 
cross ; I cannot therefore see that you have any cause 
of complaint, though your crosses are mmierous. It is 
recorded, that Tiberius Coustantiuus, in the year 577, 
ordered a golden cross, set in marble, to be dug up, 
that it might not be trodden upon by the unthinking; 
but when this was done, there was another gold cross 
beneath it, and a second, and so a third and a fourth ; 
but there is no intimation, that Constantinus was 
sorry to have had so much trouble; the gold of the 
cross made ample payment for the toil and expense of 
the digging. The persecuted Rutherford used to say : 
** Some have one cross, some seven, others ten, and 
some half a cross ; yet all the saints have whole and 
full joy ; and seven crosses have seven joys.** That 
your joy may be in proportion to the number and 
weight of your crosses, is the prayer of your afifection- 
ate brother in Jesus Christ, 

J. C, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TO A FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 

Rotterdam, September \6th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

According to promise, I snatch a few moments to 
inform you of my safe arrival in Holland. On the 
evening of the day I hade you farewell at Leeds, my 
friend, the Rev. Israel Holgate, and I, sailed from 
Hull, in the steamer. Emerald Isle, for this port. 
We walked the deck till nearly midnight, and many 
and varied were our emotions, when losing sight of 
old England. A heavy swell setting into the mouth 
of the Humher, sent us to our herths, to avoid further 
trouble. There we lay, during eighteen hours, sick 
enough. The weather was fine, with a light breeze 
ahead, but the swell was exceedingly annoying. As 
usual, I was forced to acknowledge the power of my 
old enemies outside ; at last they bankrupted me com- 
pletely, having nothing wherewith to pay the demand 
which came upon me so unmercifully. 

" Misery loves company," says the old proverb. I 
wonder whether the wise head that invented it, was 
ever aboard a reeling vessel, himself sick, and twenty 
or thirty mouths, as wide open as his own, declaring 
most vociferously, and with ^oods, (not of tears,) that 
they neither could nor would " stomach such aflronts." 
We had not, I am thankful to say, so many compa- 
nions in misery ; but one poor fellow, who had just 
obtained a breathing spell, inquired, " Steward, how 
long before we reach the coast of Holland ?" "In about 
six hours. Sir." " Ah !" he forlornly exclaimed to him- 
self, " have we yet six hours to suffer !** Sea sickness 
is a severe affair. This morning, when we came on 

s 3 
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deck, we found ourselves in the entrance of the river 
Maze, or Meuse. Soon after, our steamer entered a 
large ship canal, eight miles long. The wheels were 
kept in easy motion, lest the agitated waters should 
wear away the banks, but a rope from the mast, at- 
tached to six horses, gave us the speed allowed by the 
authorities. 

We saw little to interest us along this canal, except 
the singular constructions for the defence of the banks, 
especially near the locks. These are faggots, instead 
of hewn stone, laid one upon another, bound together 
by withy twigs, and the whole finished off with a rope 
of the same material. Little Dutch beggars kept 
pace with the vessel, pleading zealously, in a singing 
tone, and in their own language, for an alms. If meir 
heavy wooden clo^ entangled them in running for 
pennies thrown ashore, none cared to throw them off, 
even though a mortifying tiunble allowed a more for- 
tunate neighbour to seize the prize. 

Our pilot was a Dutchman, and more sociable than 
we generally find ''the man at the helm." In lan- 
guage part Dutch and part English, he proceeded to 
lay before me things which it was proper I should 
know about Holland, and among the rest, her pilots ; 
but then, of all that craft, most of the talent was 
condensed in himself; that he was remarkable as a 
steersman, and preferred always to grasp the helm 
himself, rather than give orders; adding, that it 
was no uncommon thing to run the vessel into 
the bank, but that no accident had ever occurred to 
him yet. 

In due time we emerged out of the canal into another 
branch of the Maze. The steamer ran up the river 
nobly, till within six miles of Rotterdam, when, alas ! 
for our pilot, he ran the vessel on a sand bank. Poor 
man, he was sadly humbled, though none heard our 
conversation but myself. His face reddened to a coal. 
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and in the midst of the excitement, he tried all his 
ingenuity to get her off, but in vain. He scarcely 
knew what to do with himself, till one or two pilot- 
boats came alongside, and we had a full Dutch concert, 
which ended, I believe, in a greater harmony of opi- 
nion^ than when it began y^^in full accordance with the 
decision of Quintilian : " A pilot cannot be denied his 
lawful plea, dum clavum rectum teneam ; though the 
ship be cast away and drowned, he is not to make satis- 
faction, so long as he held the stem right, and guided 
it by the compass." Captain and passengers were 
overpowered into a sullen silence by the men of science 
outside^ who decided unanimously in favour of their 
brother pilot, and against the prevalence of easterly 
winds, wnich had run the river down with the tide, un- 
usually low ; no vessel having in the memory of man 
gone aground in the same place. It was then a^eed 
we should be set ashore in the small boats, ana our 
pilot, relieved from his embarrassment, resolved to see 
us ashore, and show us at least his skill among the 
reeds and rushes of a winding creek. In a short time, 
headed by the captain, we were footing it along one of 
the lofty dykes towards Rotterdam. We met a com- 
pany of Dutch ladies, who eyed our party very closely, 
and removing to a prudent distance, they raised a hearty 
laugh at our expense. Some of the company returned 
the compliment, considering their cliunsy and gro- 
tesque appearance in far greater contrast with English 
ladies, than ours could possibly be with Dutchmen. 
Our walk was delightful; never have I breathed so 
sweet, or balmy an atmosphere. At Schiedam we 
took the diligence, and arrived at Rotterdam about 
one o'clock, p.m., just forty-two hours from Hull. 

After dinner, we visited the old Cathedral, or Church 
of St. Lawrence. It was once a Romish church, but is 
now devoted to the services of the reformed religion, 
and of course all the fripperies of popeiy hfiye hap? 

8 4 
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pily disappeared. From the summit o£ the tower^ t 
large square mass, with bold projections, and an ufi- 
finished and ruinous top, we had a most commanding 
view. Standing as we were in the centre of Soath 
Holland, our eye, the day beiug very clear, swept an 
amazing circle ; nearly the whole of South Holland. 
The cities of Dort, Delft, The Hague, and numerous 
villages, lay around us, with extensive canals, and 
winding rivers, of various sizes. 

Rotterdam in its gioiy lay beneath, in the form of 
a triangle. Its canals, like arteries running through 
the centre of great streets, bordered with lofty trees ; — 
oaks, elms, and lime-trees, all clothed in the greenest 
foliage, and most of the shipping interspersed in every 
direction through the city ; these, with the smaller ca- 
nals, which we compared to veins, and the draw- 
bridges, white and elevated, gave to the town an effect 
beautifully picturesque. The interior of the Cathedral 
is plain to excess, but noble in design, with a " vaulted 
roof that seemed another sky.'* The organ is a pow- 
erful imd rich-toned instrument, and the largest I nave 
ever seen ; intended, it is said, to rival that of Haarlem, 
but it is considered, in that respect, a failure. The 
pulpit is a pretty structure, with a sounding board, in 
the centre of which are two lamps ; the light streaming 
down through a circular transparency upon the Bible, 
must have a very fine effect at night. 

This evening, we walked down to the quay, in 
expectation of the arrival of our steamer, with the 
baggage. These steam boats have not been more 
perplexing to the Dutch pilots, by the rapidity of their 
motions, than the oddity of the name to Dutch lin- 
guists. The men of other nations hailed the " self- 
moving wonder" with delight, and instinctively named 
it ''steam boat;" the Hollanders were in a plight 
with their language, finding no adjective therein, for 
so noble a noun, but ruik or damp ; and were com- 
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pelled to coin a word, aided by a side glance at the 
English, and called it a sioom boat. The Germans 
were more independent, and launched out a Damff- 
schiff! The stoom boat at last came up, and we nad 
our luggage conveyed to the hotel. 

My soul enjoys great peace and rest in the love of 
God. Affectionately your brother in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, 

J.C, 



LETTER XL. 

TO A FRIEND IN AMERICA. 

The Hague, Holland, 
(Saturday night,) September \Qth, 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

Mt last was dated in Leeds, in which I informed you 
of my intention to visit Holland, and a few omer 
nations on the Continent of Europe ; which you will 
perceive was put into speedy execution, as I left 
the shores of England before that letter started for 
America. 

Providence kindly favoured me with the company 
of the Rev. Israel Holgate, a Wesleyan minister, 
who is travelling for the benefit of his health. 

I think it proper to mention this now, as the word 
we, may occur very often in this communication. It 
is a very significant little pronoun, and when unex- 
plained, rather a suspicious one, when found in the 
descriptive perigrinations of a bachelor cosmopolite! 
We sailed from Hull by a steamer, on the 13th instant, 
and arrived at Rotterdam yesterday. 

Rotterdam is situated on the right bank of the softly 
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flowing river Maze. The city is built in the form 
of a triangle, the base being the grand Quay, extending 
nearly a mile. This Quay is called Boomtjes, or '' the 
little trees ;" — ^not little now, as they are the growth 
of centuries ; — ^fine rows of lofty elms, which shade tbe 
entire extent. We only spent about twenty hours in 
Rotterdam ; but, with the exception of a short time in 
sleep, we were on our feet, perambulating the streets 
in all directions, inspecting everything that was new and 
interesting. The streets are neatly paved, and are 
perfectly clean ; but the side walks are irksome to a 
stranger. They are made of thin brick, called clink- 
ers, set edgeways ; this is well enough, but they are 
narrow, and on a level with the street, and no defence 
for the foot passenger, against the encroachment of 
carriage wheels, which are whirling past a few inches 
from his unprotected feet. 

Rotterdam contains a population of seventy-five 
thousand souls, is considered only second to Amster- 
dam, and the most important place in all the northern 
Netherlands. 

There is the appearance of wealth, both in the size 
and finish of the buildings. The streets are generally 
wide and elegant, but nearly all divided into two, by a 
large canal, bordered with luxuriant trees, and crowded 
wim shipping ; along them is an incessant bustle. 

The houses are mostly modem; many of them 
quaint and singular in architecture; not a few are 
Spanish in style. They are principally of brick, and 
the perpetual washings they receive duly, with mop- 
ping and scrubbing, have imparted to them a duk 
polish, which looks on the wnole rather pretty. A 
gentleman might well remark, " The houses of these 
Dutchmen are as neat, externally, as paint and water 
can make them." It is said they are not less so in the 
interior. We were informed, that such is the polish 
given to the floors, by continual scrubbing, ibat a 
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Stranger cannot walk upon them without danger of an 
upset. We ran, however^ no risk of that kind> as there 
was nothing of the sort very remarkable in our hotels 

Rotterdam is certainly the cleanliest place I have 
ever visited, and presents a wonderful contrast to the 
stagnant canals of this Hague. The effluvium is 
sometimes almost unbearable. 

There are several circumstances which secure to 
Rotterdam constant purity of atmosphere. First. The 
Maze spreads through the city several creeks ; these 
commimicate with smaller canals, which intersect the 
town. 2nd. The ebbing and flowing of the tide, which 
keeps all these arteries and veins clear and pure. Srd. 
The little River Rotte insists upon a passage through 
the very heart of the city. The Hague is destitute of 
such physic, and nothing but the providence of God 
can preserve the inhabitants from an annual epidemic. 
Almost every house in Rotterdam is accommodated 
with single or double looking-glass reflectors, placed 
outside the first floor window, by which the good ladies 
inside may have a full view of the entire street, and 
eveiy object which honours it with a visit. 

I ou are aware that Rotterdam is the native city of 
Erasmus. Near the Cathedral, is the house in which 
he resided. In a niche between two windows, in the 
upper tier, is a small statue of him, under which is 
the following inscription, Hac est parva domus mag- 
nus qud natus Erasmus. Strange as it may appear, 
this house is now a petty tavern. 

From our rooms in the hotel, we noticed another fine 
bronze statue of this eminent man. It is ten feet high, 
and stands upon a pedestal, encompassed with an iron 
ballustrade. What the motive could be which led them 
to place this grave divine on the centre of a bridge, 
amid the bustle of the great market-place, we did not 
learn ; perhaps to stimulate the traders to honesty and 
religion, by a remembrance of his virtues and piety. 
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The Reformer is represented in a flowing ecclesias- 
tical costume^ his head covered with a three-cornered 
hat^ and eyes intently fixed upon a large open volume, 
spread across his hands, as a representative, we were 
informed, of the ten folios he had written. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-one years have passed away, since 
this monument was erected to his memory ; and cast, 
as it was, from a model taken during the conflict of 
the Reformation, it may he considered a good likeness. 
Approaching the statue, and looking upon those fine 
expressive features, we revered the memory of one, to 
whose talents, learning, and zeal, after all that has been 
said of his wavering timidity, our Protestantism is so 
greatly indebted. 

He was Luther's forerunner, and broached those great 
principles, which afterwards animated that illustrious 
Reformer. Boldly, by the eloquence of pen and 
tongue, did he attack the errors and superstitions of 
the Church of Rome, and even the tyranny, ambition, 
avarice, impious frauds, and excesses of the Roman 
clergy, before Luther had dared to throw down the 
gauntlet of defiance against Pope and popery. Hence 
the homely, but very old adage, " Luther hatched the 
egg which Erasmus had laid.*' 

When the former began his career, Erasmus ap- 
plauded his conduct, defended his character, and insist- 
ed that his writings should be combated by scripture 
and solid argument, instead of suppression by a fierce 
authority. His position, however, between the bitter 
papists on the one hand, and ardent reformers on the 
other, was most embarrassing. With the latter, 
he had sentiments perfectly similar ; but shrank from 
their violent hostilities against the Church of Rome. 
When urged to espouse their cause, he candidly con- 
fessed his want of courage to die a martyr ; and when 
hotly pressed to wield his pen against the heretics, he 
replied, " Nothing is more easy than to call Luther a 
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blockhead ; nothing less easy than to prove him one ; 
at least so it seems to me." 

Being naturally cautious and timid^the very opposite 
of Luther's impetuous and undaunted temperament, 
fearing persecution, and hoping at the same time for 
a reformation by gentler methods, he graduated from 
recommendations to moderation, into an opposition 
which excited the alarm of even Luther himself. *' We 
saw," says Luther, in a spirited letter to Erasmus, at 
this juncture, — " We saw the Lord had not conferred 
on you the discernment and resolution to join us, and 
o})enly expose those monsters; therefore dared not 
exact from you, what greatly surpassed your strength 
and capacity. We have even home with your weak- 
ness, and honoured that portion of the gift of God 
that is in you. — On the other hand, my dear Eras- 
mus, if you duly reflect on your own imbecility, you 
will abstain from these sharp and spiteful figures of 
rhetoric ; and if you cannot, or will not defend our 
sentiments, you will let them alone, and treat of sub- 
jects which suit you belter." 

Erasmus had his frailties in the above respects; but 
his extensive and profound learning, the benefits accru- 
ing to sound literature by his writings, his love of 
rational liberty and free inquiry, enmity to persecution, 
ignorance, and bigotry, which he opposed during th« 
greater part of his eventful Hfe, and his decided piety, 
elevate him among the principal ornaments of the age 
in which he lived, while he is justly regarded as the 
glory of his native city. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, this statue, 
in a time of general anarchy in Holland, was well nigh 
destruction. The costume, resembHng that of a Rom- 
ish priest, exasperated the ignorant insurgents, who 
had it taken to the town-hall for the purpose of 
being broken in pieces, where it was with difficulty 
purchased by the city authorities. It was then re- 
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placed on the present pedestal^ where it has smce 
remained. 

Some have imagined an indication of a spirit of 
raillery, in a slight turn up of the nose. Close study 
and intense thought have left their impress upon his 
manly countenance ; his mouth and eyes, thou^ cast 
down, and his general features, are such as would laid 
one easily to conceive, how genius, eloquence, and wit, 
might " hold high revelry" diere : — 

" Like shade and snnsbine o'er a field, 
ICipe in harvest breezes waving." 

The good Dutch ladies exercised their scrubbing and 
polishing propensities upon this statue during many 
years. Nothing would do, but his face must shine 
like the sun. At last the magistrates got alarmed, 
fearing such perpetual washings might injure the like- 
ness, and put a stop to them. 

The squares of the pedestal have several Latin in- 
scriptions, but the southern one in Dutch, is by far the 
most touching : — 

** Here rose the great star, which set at B&le, 
Let the imperial town honour the saint in his tomb, 
The town which gave him his birth, gives him his 

second life, 
But the torch of language, the acme of manners,-. 

the brilliant wonder, 
Of which charity, peace, and holy erudition, are tho 

ornament, 
Are not satisfied with the honours of a mausoleum 

or of a statue, 
The sacred dome alune is a covering worthy of £rasmu8. 
No more limited space can serve him as a temple." 

We are as yet uncertain whether we shall visit 
Switzerland, but should we do so, and the pilgrimage 
be not too far, we shall certainly see his tomb in the 
Cathedral of Bile. 
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We left Rotterdam by diligence this morning, and 
rode eight miles to the ancient town of Delft, famous 
for its manufacture of earthenware, called "Delft 
ware," and noted as the birth-place of Hugo Grotins. 

There is an air of uncommon quiet in this town, 
which surprised us, as it contains 15,000 inhabitanis. 
Like all the towns in Holland, it is intersected by 
canals, and the streets and side walks are as clean as 
brooms and water can make them. The trees are so nu- 
merous, the people seem to reside in a pleasant grove. 

We spent a couple of hours in the churches. The 
first of importance to us, was that which contained the 
ashes of Grotius. There is a handsome monument 
raised over his tomb, of white marble. The sculpture 
is executed in good taste. A medallion, representing 
the head of this great man, the Holy Bible, and a 
manuscript, occupy one side ; a child appears on the 
other, leaning upon an urn, and in the act of extin- 
guishing an inverted torch ; beneath the whole, an ele- 
gant Latin inscription. 

The remains of Grotius were brought from Rostock, 
where he expired, immediately after his return from 
the court of Christina, Queen of Sweden, in 1645. 
I remember reading, some years ago, an amusing 
account of his escape from the castle of Louvestein. 
His wife, Maria Van Reygersbergen, a lady of great 
learning and accomplishments, and most tenderly at- 
tached to her husband, was the instrument. After he 
had been there two years, this discerning woman, ob- 
serving negUgence on the part of the guard, with re- 
spect to the great chest filled with linen and books for 
Gorcum, allowing it to pass frequently without being 
opened, advised her husband to place himself within 
it, and trust in Providence, and her good management, 
for deliverance. Having ingratiated herself in a more 
than ordinary manner with the governor's wife, she 
obtained permission, during his absence one day, to 
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have removed from her hushand's apartment, a quan- 
tity of hooks, which he had horrowed from a friend in 
Gorcum. 

Grotius entered into the scheme of his wife, placed 
himself in the box, she having made holes with a wim- 
ble in the part above his face to allow him to breathe. 
This was a critical period in his history ; as much so 
perhaps as that of St. Paul, when he was let down 
from a window in a basket, and escaped from the 
hands of his persecutors. The box was safely and in 
day-light conveyed out of the castle, not without immi- 
nent danger of his being drilled through the body, in 
consequence of the porters who carried him down 
stairs, suspecting the box held a more valuable treasure 
than it was said to contain. 

Having obtained liberty, he passed through Holland 
in the garb of a stone mason, with a rule in his hand ; 
his wife in the meantime managing the matter most 
ingeniously, till sure he was out of all danger, and then 
infoiming the guards that the bird was flown. She 
then found herself a lonely prisoner indeed, as nothing 
was thought of but perpetual confinement for the dar- 
ing wife ; but her enemies became ashamed, and she 
was set free with honour instead of blame. Think me 
not romantic, if I send you the following lines ; for I 
am sure the heroine of my stoiy deserves them > — 

** Oh ! woman's heart is like the rose, 
That glows heneath the tropics' flame, 
That blooms as sweet 'mid northern snows, 
For ever lovely and the same. 
Whate'er her rank, whate'er her lot. 
Where'er her gentle influence ranges, 
The art to bless is ne'er forgot, 
The will to comfort never changes." 

Grotius fled into France, where, as afterwards in 
other countries of Europe, he was patronized and ho- 
noured. His countrymen, who neglected him in exile. 
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hearing of his deaths and aroused by the voice of 
natious in his praise^ claimed the honour of his birth. 
A medal was ordered to be struck to his memory, on 
which he was styled, "The Oracle of Delft — the 
Phoenix of his Country." 

After taking a turn through the edifice, " Where 
words like ancient chronicles, lie scattered o'er the 
walls," we returned to the tomb of Grotius ; and while 
engaged in transcribing the epitaph, peals from 
the solemn organ fell upon our ears with powerful 
effect. 

Imagine to yourself two solitary strangers standing 
by the tomb of a great and good man, alone^ within 
the immense area of a cathedral, surrounded with the 
monuments of the mighty dead. A benevolent, but 
viewless one, suddenly touches a powerful instnunent, 
and " arch and aisle re-echo with celestial melody." 
The tones descending from what has somewhere been 
called the *' thunder chime," gUding away faintly, but 
soft and thrillingly sweet : — 

« Low as the sound when gentle pity pleads, 
Or lone remembrance mourns the cherish'd past" 

A pause — and the music is here again, and comes 
down upon the ear, soothing the inmost of the soul, 
elevating the mind to loftier views of God and religion. 
Again, borne on "the organ's living breath," the 
melodies diffuse themselves throughout the house of 
God, sweeping the awful aisles and stately columns, and 
warbling into far away echoes; — the thoughts of the 
strangers are carried homeward and heavenward. Re- 
proved by " the flight of time," they bade adieu to the 
ashes of Grotius, and retired amid the closing strains, 
and with sentiments not unlike those of your own 
poet : — 

** From the boundless realms of viewless space, 
These choral symphonies arise, 

T 
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From the thonsand spheres of the starry world. 
To the Maker of earth and skies." 

When we came out, two boys were in waiting to 
conduct us to another church, the name I forget, but 
Protestant also. Had you been witness to our ragged 
escort, their violent gestures, and the clangour of their 
Dutch vocabulary, keeping time with tlie rattling of 
their clogs along the pavement^ it would have been 
(juite enough for your gravity. Mr. H. insisted they 
should leave us. This was attended with another vol- 
ley of Dutch, and a fresh uproar of clogs, which broke 
on the death-like silence of the streets, like a row ; 
their arms in the meantime flinging about most vio- 
lently, indicating that the good gentlemen must not 
leave their native town, without seeing everything of 
importance, and that they were well qualified, and 
cheap withal. " Cheap ! Why, you will have the 
whole population of the street around us !** Again 
they were peremptorily ordered away, and received 
money to that effect, which they seemed to imderstand 
better than our language ; but it was of no use, guides 
we should and must have. It is not unlikely I was the 
cause of prolonging the affair, as it was utterly impos- 
sible to " keep the risibilities in order," from which 
they inferred, "One of the party at least, is willing,** and 
iheir whole artillery of persuasion was levelled at my 
friend. At last, Mr. H. succeeded in raising his Eng- 
lish quite as high as their Dutch, and, after exchang- 
ing glances, signifying, " You may depend upon it he 
is in earnest ;** they retreated to a convenient distance, 
and then followed us with the full chorus of their clogs. 
By the time we had reached the church, the solemni- 
ties of our late musical S3anpathies were well nigh 
merged in the comic. 

The second religious edifice we visited was a fine old 
building of the thirteenth century, decorated with many 
monuments, some to the memory of eminent men. 
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We were particularly struck with that of Admiral 
Van Tromp. The hero reposes in marhle^ with all his 
glories around him — ^laurels, composed of sea-shells, 
and naval decorations exquisitely arranged. The 
whole is an effect of sculpture truly surprising, and 
being a national expression of gratitude, shows how 
highly his country estimated his sendees. He was the 
victorious hero, it seems, of thirty-two naval combats ; 
and the victor in the famous battle of the Downs, in 
1652. It is recorded of him, that he traversed the 
British channel with a broom at his mast-head, signi- 
fying that he had swept the English from the seas; 
but, alas ! for him, the English were still afloat, and 
brushed him into eternity some time after in a dreadful 
sea fight, near the shores of Holland. 

Another, to the memory of Vice- Admiral Peit Hein ; 
he who captured San Salvador, with eleven millions 
of Spanish money, and who was afterwards killed 
near Dimkirk. This is likewise a superb monument of 
white marble. His statue, armour, pillow, and mat 
upon which he lies, are of the same material, and are 
astonishing tiiumphs of the chisel. His mother was 
living at the time of his death. A deputation from the 
States of Holland waited upon her to express their 
condolence. The good woman, still retaining the sim- 
plicity of her character, notwithstanding Uie many 
honours conferred upon her son, repUed, " I always 
predicted that he would die like a rascal." 

There is a touching incident in the records of the 
town, which is not unworthy of notice. From time 
immemorial, storks have annually visited Delft, and 
during their summer stay built their nests in turrets 
and chimneys. About three hundred years ago, a 
terrible fire broke out, which consumed many build- 
ings. While the conflagration was in its fury, several 
storks were observed making efforts to save their young 
from the general destruction ; but some, unable to bear 
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them across the huming gulf, dropped down with their 
precious hurden into the flames. This afiecting cir- 
cumstance formed a fine theme for the Dutch poets. 

After dinner we rode forward to the Hague^ three 
miles, beneath the shade of luxuriant trees. To the 
right, we had handsome villas, gardens, and green 
meadows; on the left, a large canal, the ''great tho- 
rough-fare to the capital," and some pretty views on 
the opposite side. 

On our arrival here this afternoon, we hired a guide, 
who, in his anxiety to get a few stivers, gave us to un- 
derstand, he could " make quite free with English," 
which was indeed a fact : " A ridiculous collection," 
said one, " of the heads, legs, wings, and tails of Engli^ 
words, mingled together with sdl the confusion of a 
giblet pie." Next to a heavy purse, every traveller 
should be well stocked with patience; by drawing 
largely upon which, we extracted from the gibberish 
of our commissionaire sufficient to render our walk 
through the city tolerably agreeable. 

The Hague, for the magnificence of its palaces, 
squares, and streets, together with the pleasantness of 
its situation, has long been ranked among the most 
handsome cities of Europe. The soil on which it 
stands is drier and more elevated than that of most 
other towns in Holland, and would have a purer and 
healthier atmosphere, but for its stagnant canals, the 
dirtiest T have yet seen. They are covered with a 
green scum, and where the sun ranges fully upon 
them, the stench is almost intolerable. 

We were very desirous to see the place where 
the venerable Bameveldt was beheaded. This able 
statesman was the warm friend of Arminius, and sided 
with the Arminians against the Calvinists, in those 
furious religious disputes, which distracted Holland in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Cal-r 
yinists were extremely intoleranti, and had great poti^ 
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tical power, which they wielded fatally against Bame- 
veldt. Soon after the celebrated Sjmod of Dort, 1618, 
the signal was given for vengeance. Charges were 
brought against him which never could have been sus- 
tained, had not the court been almost entirely com- 
posed of his enemies ; and he was capitally condenmed. 
He received his sentence with great firmness, and be- 
haved in the interval hke a true Christian. Prince 
Mamice expected his family would sue for pardon, 
but this they despised, as that would imply guilt He 
walked to the place of execution, leaning upon his 
stafif. When arrived at the fatal block, nature started 
back, but, raising his eyes to heaven, he cried, " O 
God, what is man ! " He then joined in prayer with 
a minister, and arose with the sweetest tranquillity upon 
his countenance, desired the executioner to do his duty. 
His head was severed with one blow ; and thus perished, 
in the seventy-second year of his age, a firm and elo- 
quent advocate of religious freedom and moderation. 
When the States of Holland registered his death, they 
added these words : '' He was a man of great conduct, 
industry, memory, and prudence ; yes, singular in all. 
Let him who standeth take heed lest he fall. God be 
merciful to his soul ! Amen." I have read a touching 
anecdote of the admirable conduct of his widow. After 
their father's death, his two sons, Reinier and William, 
entered into a conspiracy to avenge his death, by at- 
tempting the life of Prince Maurice. The plot was 
discovered, William fled the country, but Reinier was 
taken, and sentenced to the death of his father. His 
mother threw herself at the feet of the prince, and 
begged his life. " It appears strange," said Maurice, 
" that you do that for your son, which you refused to 
do for your husband." To which she nobly replied, 
'' I did not ask pardon for my husband, because he 
was innocent ; I ask it for my son, because he is guilty." 
The steps where the scaffold stood^ lead into a large 
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Gothic room, where the States General formerly legis- 
lated for the United Provinces. It is a fine hall, cue 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, sixty wide, and 
sixty-six high, hut is no more used for that purpose. 
The ceiHng or roof is of cedar, unsupported hy any 
cross heams. The wood has the singular property of 
repulsing insects, and no cohwehs have ever been seen 
upon it. The hall has a lonely and deserted aspect; 
as if the voice of a brother's blood continued to ascend 
from its desolate walls. 

From thence we walked to the famous " Wood of 
the Hague ;" it is considered by some as unequalled in 
Europe, and some say the world, but having rambled 
through American woods, I demur. At any rate, the 
Hollanders insist it is the eighth wonder of the world. 

It is nearly two English miles long, and about a 
mile in breadth, the whole laid out in walks, and other 
adornments; such as basins of water, reposing in the 
deepest solitudes ; and canals, crossed by rustic bridges, 
which do some credit to the taste of tiie citizens. It 
is a delicious retreat, and free for all who wish to enjoy 
its quiet. It is entered by a lofty and beautiful 
avenue of trees. At the extremity of the wood is a 
handsome pavihon, occasionally the residence of the 
King of Holland. 

This wood, at a time of great public necessity, in 
1576, was doomed to fall, but the moment the citizens 
heard of the decree, they rushed into the Hall of As- 
sembly, and demanded why their " sacred grove" 
should be destroyed. When they learned that money 
to assist the republic was the object, the required sum 
was raised immediately. The wood has flourished un- 
hurt amid all the revolutions of Holland, though hos-^ 
tile armies have marched through it. It is recorded 
to the honour of Phihp II., that during the great war 
with Spain, he issued a mandate to his army for its 
preservation. 
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You may wish to know how I enjoyed my first 
Sabbath in Holland. Of course we could not preach, 
as we could find none who understood our language. 
In the forenoon we attended divine service in the Pro- 
testant church, and heard a very energetic preacher in 
Dutch, which of course we did not understand. The 
congregation was large and attentive, and there ap- 
peared evidently an unction attending the word. We 
felt surprised and annoyed to see the majority of the 
audience sitting with their hats on during the sermon, 
but the moment the minister had closed and knelt in 
prayer, all were uncovered. 

After prayer, he gave out a psalm. The tune was 
commenced by a fine organ, and immediately the whole 
congregation united with one universal voice; — all 
sang, men, women, and children, back to the very door 
where we stood. Poor, ignorant looking men, seemed 
to feel perfectly at home, and raised meir voices on 
high. We were quite unprepared for such a burst of 
melody, and felt it good to be there. 

At the close of the service we stood at the gate, and 
were delighted to see young and old with a Bible in 
their hand. Such a display of Bibles we had never 
before seen. Popery can never again prevail in Hol- 
land, so long as its inhabitants retain an attachment, 
such as this, to the holy scriptures. 

After a short period, we returned to the same church, 
and heard another minister preach to the troops, but 
he seemed a feeble man, with much less zeal and imc- 
tion than the former minister. 

Affectionately your brother in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, J. C, 
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LETTER XLI. 

TO A FRIEND IN AMERICA. 

Amsterdam, Sept. iOth, 1843. 

Ever dear Friend^ 

A POET, with whose writings you are well acquaint- 
ed, has left us his practical experience in the following 
lines: — 

** Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies. 
And catch the living manners as they rise. 
Laugh where you may, be candid where you can. 
But vindicate the ways of God to man." 

I fear, however, my observations upon human character 
will of necessity be very lean during this tour ; for two 
reasons : first, our inability to converse with the inha- 
bitants in their own language ; and second, the hasty 
manner in which we are compelled to fly from place 
to place. By the former, we are excluded from the 
minds of the people ; consequently, we can know just 
nothing of their views on moral and religious subjects; 
and by the latter, we are prohibited from making those 
correct observations upon their manners and customs, 
which a longer stay would afford. I have other and 
better work to do than to waste time in learning Dutch; 
and the salvation of poor sinners, where they 'under- 
stand my tongue, would be more certain than any good 
resulting from time spent in such speculations. You 
are aware, I have retreated from England for a short 
relaxation from severe labour ; nevertheless, I will en- 
deavour to fulfil your desire, by furnishing " a short 
description of cities and scenery, together with all that 
may strike you as interesting in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, etc." This I shall attempt, but dare not 
pursue it so as to cause exhaustion, lest I defeat the 
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purpose of my tour. You and my friends in * * * 
must read my superficial descriptions, more as the 
amusements of a restless mind, to which inaction is 
unhappiness, rather than an anxious attempt to appear 
as a literary character. 

Circumstanced as I have related, with regard to 
intercourse with the inhabitants, we have more time to 
devote to what is curious in the works of man, and to 
notice more closely the sublime or beautiful in those 
of God. 

I assure you we have had an eye upon " nature's 
walks," and although we have had but a few shots at 
" folly as it flies," we have taken " pencil-aim" at every 
object within the circle of our vision, and shall now 
transmit to you the game, such as it is. I fear you 
will think some of my descriptions are rather over- 
strained ; and I confess, had I anything more to do than 
copy my pencillings, now that the scenes of the past 
few days have partially faded from my imagination^ 
some of the descriptions would, it is most likely, be of 
a diflferent character. You must therefore receive my 
hotel, street, diligence, railway, and steam-boat pencil- 
lings as they are; I have no time to amend them, 
or write anything better. 

On Monday, 18th, we left the Hague, by diligence, 
for Leyden, and after riding over several miles of un- 
interesting country, we arrived at a railway depot, 
lonely as a cottage in a wilderness. Here we had our 
baggage (a carpet bag and small trunk) weighed, 
ticketed, and paid for. It is a pitiful sight to see so 
many men spending their time in such a pald^ man- 
ner, weighing a travelling bag, band-box, or bundle, 
with the same gravity they would a ton of merchandise, 
demanding the cent too for the extra pound, and with 
a business-like face, as if the freightage had been a 
dozen of guilders. One man weired my carpet bag, 
another sang the number of pounc^, a gentleman pen- 
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ned all neatly down in an office hook, another clever 
man sent forth a ticket to he carefully pasted on the hag, 
and a similar one was handed to me for safe keeping. 
And I paid my stiver, (a penny,) while two ahle-hodied 
men conducted it to its destination, weight about 601b8. 
From thence, we had to thread our way to a separate 
office to pay personal fare. " Make haste, the horn is 
sounding for a start!" It is enough to make one ner- 
vous, but there is no necessity for it ; nobody else seems 
in a hurry, and why shoula we ? These locomotive- 
steeds and steam-boats, which have made Englishmen 
and Americans as nimble as bees, have no effect what- 
ever on the motions of a Dutchman. He smokes his 
pipe, and moves about with easy sublimity^ enveloped 
in " fragrant perfume." It is not till he is fairly un- 
der weigh, leaving a stripe of steam and tobacco smoke 
behind him, that one inclines to believe the old story 
of the " flying Dutchman" is " founded on fact." We 
paid our bill, a few stivers, and in five or six minutes, 
were at our destination outside the walls of Leyden. 

A short ride in an omnibus brought us to an hotel, 
and after arranging matters, we sallied out on a visit to 
the University. On our way there, we walked over 
an open space in the heart of the city, called the Ruin, 
once thickly covered with houses. We were inform- 
ed, that about thirty-six years ago, a vessel, on its 
passage from Amsterdam to Delft, containing forty 
thousand pounds of gunpowder, paused a few moments 
in tlie canal, and blew up hke a volcano. One hun- 
dred and fifty persons lost their lives, among whom 
were two professors of the University. The cause 
remains, to the present day, a mystery ; and since the 
catastrophe, none will buud there. The area, about 
three acres in extent, is now partly covered with thriv- 
ing trees, and afifords a pleasant but solemn promenade 
for the inhabitants. 

The University, to which we had ready admittance. 
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has nothing imposing about it^ either as to architecture, 
or internal arrangements. The Theological Hall was 
an obj ect of interest. In this place, Arminius examined 
the students in theology. Upon the table are two large 
volumes, — a folio Greek Testament, dated 1583, and a 
Latin Bible, 1618; the former, most likely, the identical 
one from which he called forth his proofs, in support 
of that powerful battery he had erected against Calvin- 
ism : " That the merits of Christ extend to all mankind, 
and that the grace of God, which is necessary to sal- 
vation, is attainable by all." Here, in this very Hall, 
did he deliver his lectures, in the hearing of clergy, 
students, and the public ; while anathemas were being 
hurled against him from all the Calvinistic ramparts of 
Holland. 

Close by the first battery, he planted another, in op- 
position to the spirit of the tunes : '' Christians are ac- 
countable to God alone, for their religious sentiments ; 
nor has any magistrate a just right to punish any 
individual for his religious opinions, so long as he 
refrains from disturbing the peace and order of civil 
society." 

His enemies were almost as violent against the 
latter as the former. Supported by the grace of God, 
and his motto. Bona conscientia paradisus, "A good 
conscience is a paradise," he maintained his positions 
nobly; and, at a period too, when persecution was 
carried *' unto the death." Many of the cler^, and 
a vast number of the laity, received the truu, and 
espoused it with becoming ardour. 

Here, also, Episcopius, who had embraced the opi- 
nions of Arminius, taught theology. This learned 
and eloquent man systematized the opinions of that 
eminent professor. He set them forth, at the same 
time, with an elegance so charming, defended by an 
array of scripture, so convincing and powerful, that 
they aroused the fury of his enemies, while they fas- 
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tened conviction upon the minds of those who were 
willing to be convinced. 

At length, the storm from which Arminius had 
escaped to heaven, in 1609, burst upon the head of 
Episcopius. He was one of the small party of minis- 
ters, who appeared amidst a host of Calvinistic profes- 
sors, from the seven United Provinces in the famous 
Synod of Dort. The minority, who had come to 
confer with the majority, were informed that the latter, 
instead of discussion, demanded '^ implicit submission 
to their decisions." It was in vain that Episcopius, 
in an able and temperate address, laid open the great 
principles involved in the subjects of debate ; stating 
that he and his brethren were ready to discuss, fairly and 
fully, the points in which they differed from the Synod. 
The reply was, that the Arminians could not be per- 
mitted to defend or explain their opinions, except so 
far as the Synod thought proper, — that debate was 
disallowed in that assembly, — and that they must con- 
sider themselves in the character of criminals, rather 
than judges. 

Against these shameful measures, Episcopius and 
his brethren protested. This was what their enemies 
desired, and they were expelled from the Synod. 
Having banished their able opponents without a fair 
hearing, the Sjmod proceeded, in their absence, to try 
their cause, when a sentence of condemnation was 
speedily pronounced, — " Guilty of pestilential errors, 
and corruptions of the true religion." The storm was 
now felt, in all its fury, by t£e Arminians. They 
were driven from all posts of honour; subjected to fines 
and imprisonments, with the entire suppression of all 
their religious assemblies. Episcopius, and many 
others, made their escape, and found an asylum un- 
der another government. 

On this subject, I know not where to stop. The 
great principles of the Arminians, as opposed to those 
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of the Calvinists, I have already stated. With the 
sequel of that persecution you are douhtless well ac- 
quainted. May it not he summed up in the language 
of that verse, which has lately rested upon my mind 
with much weight ? — 

** Truth, crasb'd to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers." 

In the gallery of paintings, we were shown the 
portraits of all the professors who had died since the 
establishment of the University ; from ScaHger, down 
to * * * * * *, who died in 1840. Total, one 
hundred and six persons. They nearly cover the en- 
tire walls. Tlie theological professors occupy a space 
by themselves, Scaliger being first ; the fifth, I think, 
is Arminius ; and next to him, Episcopius. The last 
professor of divinity who died, was Borgen, in 1820. 

Leaving the University, we walked into the garden 
of the Institution (Botanic ) . It contains seven acres ; 
and for the variety of its plants, the singular precision 
with which they are classified, the taste displayed in 
the walks, and in the arrangement of the shrubberies, 
it is considered, I believe, unsurpassed in Europe. 
Two date trees were pointed out, one hundred and 
twenty years old. A weeping beech, and a pear tree, 
with willow leaves, were curious. 

Few persons visit this Botanical garden, without 
thinking of Boerhave, whose plans and toils are still 
perceptible, and which have rendered it so illustrious. 
Haller, when speaking of these gardens, says, Stepe 
vidimus ante ^uroram, optimum senem ligneis cat- 
ceis per kortum repent em ; ut cominus et cultum 
herharum perspiceret, et flores fructusque specu^ 
laretur, etc. "We have often seen the good old man, 
before the morning dawn, crawling about the garden 
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in his wooden slippers, that he might immediateljr 
superintend the culture of plants, and speculate on 
their flowers and fruits." 

Students, from all parts of Europe were attracted to 
Leyden, in consequence of his consunamate knowledge 
in physic. I have read, that a mandarin, in China, 
hearing of his fame, wrote him a letter, superscrihed 
thus : " To the illustrious Boerhave, physician, in 
Europe," which reached him with celerity at Leyden. 
During many years he was Professor of Chemistry 
and Botany in this University. It is recorded, that 
when Peter the Great was in Holland in 1716, study- 
ing maritime affairs, he regularly attended the lectures 
of Boerhave. 

He always arose at a very early hour, and made it 
a point of conscience to spend one hour in prayer, and 
in the reading of the scriptures. '* He often told his 
friends," says a writer, " when they asked him how it 
was possihle for him to go through so much fatigue, 
that it was the strength he derived in morning prayer 
which gave him spirit and vigour in the husiness of 
the day. This he, therefore, reconomended as the 
best rule he could give: 'For nothing,* he said, 
.' could tend more to the health of the hody, than the 
tranquillity of the mind ;' and that he knew nothing 
could support himself and his fellow creatures, amidst 
the various distresses of human life, but a well- 
grounded confidence in the supreme Being, founded 
on the principles of Christianity." 

This eminent man, and great physician, was bom 
at Woerhout, near Leyden, in 1668. Although, at 
the age of fifteen, he found himself without parents, 
property, or protection, yet, when he died, he left a 
princely fortune behind him. 

Dr. Johnson sets forth his character in a very pleas- 
ing hght. *' A man formed by nature for great designs, 
and guided by religion in the exertion of his abilities ; 
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determined to lose none of his hours^ when he at- 
tained one science, he attempted another ; he added 
physic to divinity ; chemistry to the mathematics ; and 
anatomy to botany. He recommended truth by his 
elegance, and embellished the philosopher with polite 
literature ; yet his knowledge, however unconunon, 
holds in his character but a second place; for his 
virtue was more uncommon than his learning. He 
ascribed all his abilities to the bounty, and all his 
goodness to the grace, of God. May those who study 
his writings imitate his life ; and those who endeavour 
after his biowledge, aspire likewise to his piety!'* 

Two of his choice sayings are worthy to be held in 
remembrance. " The poor are my best patients ; God 
will be their paymaster." The second related to ca- 
lumny and detraction : " They are sparks," he would 
sav, *' wbich, if you do not blow, will go out of them- 
selves. The surest remedy against a scandal is to live 
it down, by a perseverance in well-doing, and by pray- 
ing to God, that he would cure the distempered minds 
of those who would traduce and injure us." It is said 
in Leyden, that he carried out this principle, never 
having been known to trouble himself in confuting 
false reports, put in circulation asainst him ; but lived 
them down, to the confusion of me wicked. 

Sensible I am, my dear friend, how very defective 
are these brief outlines of the character of Boerhave, 
and other great men ; but circumstanced as I am, you 
can expect little more than imperfect miniatures. 

But why inquire after such a monster as John of 
Leyden ? His memory is even execrated in his birth- 
place ; nor did we trouble ourselves to walk a few steps 
to see his residence or relics. 

Those who have furnished accoimts of him,— and 
they have not been few, — ^represent him as an ambi- 
tious, enterprizing, and aspiring monster. The sum 
and substance of all that has been written, is the fol- 
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lowing: His fathers name was Bucola, a tailor by 
trade, to which John was trained ; but taking a fancy 
to be a king, by cultivating a taste for royalty, on the 
boards of a strolling company of comedians, ( for John 
then acted the part of a prince, with good grace, and 
some applause,) he resolved in very deed to become a 
king ; though aware, that to seize a crown, was quite 
as difficult as prendre la lune avec les dents, *' to lay 
hold of the moon with his teeth." Finding, at Amster- 
dam, a baker, who carried his fanaticism so far as to 
call himself God's vicegerent upon earth, and the 
illuminator of the world, John considered the act of 
uniting with this madman the first step to regal power. 
In a short time, a large number of Germans joined 
them ; the faction spread with amazing rapidity. 
Their religious frenzy had for its object, tJbe destruc- 
tion of most of the doctrines of Luther. At length, 
the Elector of Saxony, the Landgi'ave of Hesse, and 
the Duke of Brunswick, resolved to draw the sword 
against these furious bigots. 

After a few desperate engagements, the Amsterdam 
fanatic was made prisoner, and beheaded. John con- 
sidered this event to be the Rubicon of his fortunes, 
caused himself to be proclaimed king, and informed 
his followers, sword in hand, that he would, Hke other 
monarchs, fight his way to a throne, and be crowned 
somewhere. 

This was the signal for the most horrible outrages 
that ever disgraced the soil of Holland. He battered 
down churches, and, in many places, blotted out all 
religious services, except such as he himself proposed ; 
commanded polygamy, and kept a seraglio of sixteen 
wives, one of whom attempted to assassinate a bishop, 
but the prelate seized the poignard from her hand, and 
plunged it into her bosom. His appearance in the 
streets of those towns he entered, struck terror to the 
hearts of the inhabitants. He wore a crown, carried 
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a sword in one hand, and the New Testament in the 
other. The citizens were ordered out of their houses, 
and commanded to prostrate themselves on the side 
walks as he passed hy, and none to remain uncovered 
in his presence on pain of death. 

John, however, found that it was no easy thing to wear 
a crown, when procured. His capital was laid siege 
to by the Bishop of Munster, and the place reduced 
to such a state by famine, that the living fed upon the 
dead ; yet, the moment any man intimated a wish to 
surrender, he was put to death. At length the town 
was taken ; John and his bloody companions were drag- 
ged before the prelate, who charged him with his 
heinous crimes. John heard the Bishop's speech un- 
concerned, and replied, " The possession of my person 
has cost you much money, and much blood ; my death 
will be a loss to you ; my life may become a source of 
profit ; put me in an iron cage, set a price upon the 
exhibition of me, and send me through Europe ; thus 
will you, in the end, be a gainer by me." 

Ambitious to the end, if he could not enjoy a throne, 
he aspired to the notoriety of an iron cage. His 
scheme did not succeed ; the wretched man was con- 
demned to a most horrible death. Two executioners 
tore his flesh slowly from his body, with red hot pin- 
cers ; and after his conquerors had feasted their eyes 
and ears, with his agonies and screams, his heart was 
pierced with a javelin, and his mangled body thrown 
into an iron cage, and suspended from the steeple of 
one of the churches, to be devoured by the birds of prey. 

Leyden has some stirring incidents in its history. 
In the year 1574, it stood a four months* siege by a 
Spanish army. The famine was so great, that men, 
women, and children came to the market-place, and 
threw themselves at the feet of the burgomaster, some 
asking bread, others entreating him to surrender the 
town ; but drawing his sword with one hand, and bar- 

u. 
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ing his breast with the other^ he said, ** Bread I have 
none, but if my death wiU please you, cut me to pieces." 

Deliverance came in a way quite unexpected. A 
benevolent man, aware of uie deplorable state of 
Leyden, proposed to the states of Holland, a startling 
method of relief; to make a breach in the dykes of the 
rivers Yssel and Mause, and inundate sixty miles of 
the country. Notwithstanding the risk of such a 
measure, they assented. The dykes were cut away, 
the waters rushed in, aided by a north-west wind, and 
flooded the country. Soon after, a very high tide, with 
a south-west wind, drove the waters directly toward 
Leyden. A flotilla, of two hundred flat bottomed 
boats j left Rotterdam, with eight hundred sailors, and 
one hundred cannon ; favoured by a fair wind, they bore 
away over gardens and meadows, for Leyden, with the 
motto, " Turks rather than Papists," emblazoned up- 
on their banners. The Spaniards, finding themselves 
likely to be swept away by the inundation, or destroyed 
by the approaching navy, raised the siege and fled. 
The flotilla arrived just in time to save the town, but 
six thousand persons had already perished by disease 
and hunger. When an exemption from taxes, or the 
establishment of a University was offered them by the 
Prince of Orange, as a reward for their noble defence, 
and fidelity during the siege, they did themselves ad- 
ditional honour by choosing a University. 

We spent the night in Leyden. After sunset, we 
enjoyed a delightful ramble along the banks of the 
Rhine, outside the walls. Our walk lay beneath the 
shade of an avenue of lofty trees, which accompanied 
the river in its meanderings around the city. The 
evening was calm and cloudless, with the sweetest soli- 
tude all around; — the deep and smoothly gliding Rhine, 
now watering the walls of Leyden, and again sweeping 
past verdant banks, mirroring the trees, shrubs, and 
tangling creepers, in its peaceful bosom ; — we thought 
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it scarcely possible^ we should ever look upon a scene 
more lovely. 

^ Now nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave, 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
The trees, the Rhine, the grassy sod. 
All tell from whom they had their birth. 
And cry, < Behold a God V " 

We continued our walk till the outlines of various 
objects began to lose themselves in each other, as the 
deepening twilight was gradually fading into night. 

This morning we left Leyden by railway, and took 
breakfast at Haarlem; a clean, well-built town on 
the river Spaam, with a population of 25,000 souls. 
Its existence dates from the fifth century, and it has 
had many vicissitudes in its history.* The streets of 
Haarlem are broad and regular, with the usual variety 
of canals, trees, and bridges, peculiar to the cities of 
Holland. 

There is a touching instance of female affection and 
presence of mind recorded in the annals of Haarlem, 
and which the citizens cherish with something like 
national pride. A spot is pointed out where a castle 
once stood. In consequence of some offence given by 
its loi-d, the burgers of the city laid siege to it. When 
reduced to the last extremity, and just on the point of 
a surrender, (which would have resulted in the aeath of 
its owner, as his life had been forfeited, and would 
have been instantly sacrificed,) his lady appeared on 
the ramparts, and offered to open the gates on certain 
conditions, namely; that she might be permitted to 

* The original letter contains several very interesting de- 
scriptions, which must be omitted here, for the reasons assigned 
a few pages back. 

J. C. 

Huddersfield, Dec. iOth, 1844. 
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bring out as much of her most valuable goods as she ] 
could carry upon her back. The stipulations were so 
reasonable that the burgers, not altogemer void of a littk 
gallantry, could not well refuse such a reasonable offer; 
so receiving the most honourable and binding assur- 
ances, she appeared at the gates with her husband upon 
her shoulders, and marched through an infuriated 
soldiery with her precious charge unmolested. The 
ca^stle was lost, but the husband was saved. 

The Stadthouse (Town House) is a magnificent 
building, singularly curious in its architecture and 
decorations. As we could not get admittance without 
much trouble, we contented omselves with viewing 
the exterior. It contains, we were informed, some 
fine paintings by the Haarlem artist, Frank Hals, long 
famed for the beauty of his coloiuing and pencilling. 
I remember reading a pleasant anecdote of this painter, 
and the celebrated Vandyke. The latter having 
a .high opinion of Hals as an artist, concluded to 
pay him a visit. Vandyke introduced himself to Hals, 
who was enjoying his bottle at the tavern, (a place of 
which he was unhappily too fond,) and told him be 
was a gentleman on his travels, having just two hours 
to spare, and wished in that time to have his portrait 
painted. Hals sprang from his glass and companions, 
and with the utmost celerity proceeded with Uie task. 
At a certain stage of the work, Vandyke desired to 
look at his progress, and with great pleasantry in his 
countenance, remarked that the work seemed very 
easy, and that he could do the same ; upon which he 
took up the pallette and pencils, requested Hals to sit 
for his likeness, and in one quarter of an hour present- 
ed a striking portrait. The moment Hals saw it, he 
exclaimed, " No one but Vandyke could have achieved 
such a wonder." The two artists mutually embraced 
each other, highly delighted with the adventure. 

The Haarlem Church is said to be, in magnitude^ 
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beyond any in Holland. We waited a couple of 
hours to obtain a sight and hearing of one of its 
principal ornaments, the organ, supposed to be the 
largest in the world. Whether this be a fact, I cannot 
say, but the dimensions may speak for themselves: 
height, one hundred and eight feet ; its breadth occu- 
pies the entire west end of the nave ; number of pipes, 
eight thousand, the greatest of which is thirty-two 
feet in length, and sixteen inches in diameter. In the 
language of an organist, it has sixty stops or voices, 
four separations, two shakes, two couplings, and twelve 
bellows. The instrument is played two days in the 
week for the entertainment of the public, an hour each 
day ; and as this happened to be one of the days, we 
promised ourselves a treat. 

Having an hour to spare before the opening of the 
church, we paid a visit to the statue of Laurence 
Costar, inventor of the art of printing. He was a 
native of Haarlem, and this monument was erected by 
his townsmen for the perpetuation of their own, as well 
as Costar*s honour. The statue holds in one hand 
a triangle, marked with the letter A, and in the other 
a book. Upon one side of the pedestal is sculptured 
Costar standing by a tree, applying an instrument to 
the bark, indicating the manner in which the art was 
discovered. Cdstar, it seems, was one day walking in 
a grove, and began to amuse himself by cai-ving the 
letters of his name on the bark of a beech tree, and 
while the sap was fresh in the wound, carefully pressed 
a slip of paper upon the characters, and obtained a 
legible copy. Being a man of judgment and inge- 
nuity, he carried out the idea soon after by engraving 
letters in wood. 

In a short time, he printed several small works, some 
of which are still in existence ; but the typography is 
extremely rude and inelegant. The lines are uneven, 
without punctuation, or divisions at the end ; nor are 

u 3 
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the pages numbered, or all of one shape or size. 
The first book he printed bears date, 1440. Title: 
Speculum Hvmatug Salvationis, ** The Mirror of oor 
Salvation. ** 

The opposite side of the pedestal represents a 
printing press in operation, and the remaining squares 
contain Latin inscriptions, which we had not time to 

copy. 

The house in which he lived is still standing, nearlj 
opposite his statue, and occupied. It bears his name 
ana portrait, singularly done in old oak, with the date, 
1420. 

We had a variety of emotions when standing before 
this monument. We thought of the Bible, — the pre- 
cious Bible, — its cheapness, and extensive circulation; 
—of other books, theological, historical, and scientifical; 
their variety and perpetuity. We contemplated Lu- 
ther and the Reformation, and how the art of printing 
Separed the way, and hastened its advancement 
ow rapidly did the works of Erasmus, Luther, 
Arminius, etc., spread over Germany, Switzerland, 
and other nations of Europe, by this divine discovery. 

Pardon the digression, but I lighted npon a page 
the other day belonging to some pamphlet, which came 
from the press nearly two centuries ago, relative to the 
art of printing. It is seldom I have seen so much 
telling irony in so short a space ; and as I am desirous 
of mcdcing fiiis letter ^full weight," I shall send you a 
copy of it. ''The press, (that villainous engine,) in- 
vented much about the same time with the Reforma- 
tion, hath done more mischief to the discipline of our 
church, than the doctrine can make amends for. It 
was a happy time when all learning was in manu- 
script, and some little officer did keep the keys of the 
librar}', like our author ; when the clergy needed no 
more knowledge than to read the liturgy, and the laity 
no more clerkship than to save them from hanging. 
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But now, since printing came into the world, such is 
the mischief, that a man cannot write a book but 
presently he is answered. Could the press but at 
once be conjured lo obey only an imprimatur, our au- 
thor might not disdain, perhaps, to be one of its most 
zealous patrons. There have been ways found out to 
banish ministers, to find not only the people, but even 
the grounds and fields where they assembled in con- 
venticles ; but no art yet could prevent these seditious 
meetings of letters. Two or three brawny fellows in 
a comer, with mere ink and elbow grease, do more 
barm than a hundred systematic divines with their 
sweaty preaching. And, what is a strange thing, the 
very spunges which one would think should rather de- 
face and blot out the whole book, and were anciently 
used for that purpose, are become now the instruments 
to make them legible. Their ugly printing letters look 
but like so many rotten tooth drawers ; and yet these 
rascally operators of the press have got a trick to fasten 
them again in a few minutes, that they grow as firm a 
set, and as biting and talkative as ever. O, printing ! 
how hast thou disturbed the peace of mankind ! — that 
lead when moulded into bullets, is not so mortal 
as when formed into letters. There was a mistake 
sure in the story of Cadmus ; and the sei*pents* teeth 
which he sowed were nothing else but the letters 
which he invented. The first essay that was made to- 
wards this art was in single characters upon iron, where- 
with, of old, they stigmatized slaves and remarkable 
ofifenders ; and it was of good use sometimes to brand 
a schismatic ; but a bulky Dutchman diverted it quite 
from its first institution, and contriving those innu- 
merable syntagmei of alphabets, hath pestered the 
world ever since with the gross bodies of German 
divinity. One would have thought in reason, that a 
Dutchman might have been contented with the wine* 
press." 

u 4 
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Popery received a fatal blow by tbe Reformation, 
from which it has not recovered, nor ever shall recover. 
The wound was wide and deep ; but had it not been 
for the press, it is not hkely it would have penetrated 
so near the vitals. The gashes made by these ** teeth," 
of which the writer complains, are hard to heal ; — ^im- 
possible, while still " biting." The rapid circulation 
of the holy scriptures contributed more to uproot the 
errors of Romanism, than the writings of the Reformers. 
The latter, indeed, may have prepared the way, as the 
morning star heralds the approaching sun, or as the 
preaching of John the Baptist directed the eyes of 
many thousands to the Saviour of the world. The 
scriptures are the bane of popery; and had they 
but free course through the mass of men which is 
under its influence, they would overthrow the system. 
. I have read an impressive circumstance illustrative 
of this sentiment, wliich occurred in Hull, the town in 
which I intend to spend a few weeks, in order to pro- 
mote a revival, on my return to England. In the year 
l»'>34, Tindal and other Reformers printed and sent over 
to many of the towns in England several books, which 
exposed the corruptions and superstitions of the Church 
of Rome. These books proved the folly of pilgrim- 
as^es, aud of the worship of images, saints, and relics, 
which the papists termed good works; and taught 
justification by faith only, but insisted upon true evan- 
gelical obedience, as being absolutely necessary to 
eternal salvation. 

Aware that the doctrines contained in these publi- 
cations, needed the witness of the holy scriptures, a 
copious supply of Tindal's Translation of tiie New 
Testament was intermixed in tllB packages. This 
book, notwithstanding the severe prohibitions against 
it, was circulated through the length and breadth of 
the land, and was eagerly sought after by multitudes, 
that they might know the truth and certainty of 
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that upon which depended the salvation of their 
souls. 

In due time, the books and the scriptures reached 
Hull, where popery was enjoying a calm before a 
storm. A certain popish vicar read them, and became 
a convert. He immediately felt bound, in conscience, 
^ to espouse the cause of the Reformation, and also to 
- expose the errors of Romanism ; which he did in a 
sermon, preached in the Church of Holy Trinity. He 
soon found, poor man, that he had taken a lion by the 
mane. He was accused, convicted, and compelled to 
make a public recantation; after which he was sen- 
tenced to the following penance: "To walk, on a 
Sunday, round the Church of Holy Trinity, bare- 
footed and bare-legged, in his shirt, carrying a large 
faggot in his hand, to denote the punishment he was 
thought to have deserved ; and to do the same the next 
market-day, around the market-place." The unhappy 
man submitted, and thus escaped the mart3rrdom so 
nobly endured, a few years after, by the Protestants 
of that country. 

This, so far from intimidating the people of Hull, 
stimulated them to procure the scriptures at any price, 
and read for themselves. Romanism could not bear 
the light and sunshine of revelation ; the iron yoke 
speedily melted away from the necks of the population^ 
and a new era dawned upon the history of that inter- 
esting town. 

The last reflection which occupied our minds, when 
standing before the monument of Costar, was, how 
much pure and undefiled religion is indebted, under 
God, to tliis divine discovery. We seemed chained to 
the spot, and flnaMy had to tear ourselves away. 

The hour of music came, and as we entered the church, 
a burst of melody, as if from a thousand instruments, 
fell upon our astonished senses ; and, O, the thunder- 
ing peals, — the trumpet tones, long, loud, and over- 
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powering; — such rolling, rattling, drum-like sounds; 
(pardon the phraseology, for it is not musical;) hut 
then there was an under current of soft, sweet strains, 
which seemed to gush into one's very soul. Again 
came the roar of cannon, and quick reports of mus- 
quetry, as if regiments were discharging in quick 
succession. But this, it seems, was a grand military 
piece. The uproar and desperation of £e hattle heing 
ended, with notes of victoiy running up to the highest 
note of a musical climax, mere was a pause, succeeded 
by several fine pieces, which brought out the power of 
the instrument in a surprising manner. Nothing 
could equal the majesty of what, I think, is called, 
" The Pastoral and Tempest," composed, I have been 
informed, expressly for the Haarlem organ ; the full 
compass of which is never heard but in this piece. 

It begins in a low, sweet, warbling strain, not unlike 
a distant bird, joined soon by some others, when other 
sounds mingle, resembling a shepherd's lute or reed. 
After this, two or three more unite. The air is filled 
with tender melody, with singular breaks, disjointed 
notes, or silvery diops, which fall upon the heart, and 
circulate through the soul, till existence is a harmony. 
There is no difficulty now, for the imagination to 
perceive nature in her loveliness ; hill and dale, the 

Seaceful lake, or river gUding through verdant mea- 
ows ; — ^all that is peculiar to the beauty of a rural 
landscape, with fiocKs reposing beneath shady trees. 
Nor is it easy to forget heaven, and its many seraphic 
voices, raising the high celestial song, the new song, 
in "the house not made with hands;" nor yet "the 
sweet fields beyond the swelling flood." Ueaiken ! 
there is a hoarsely murmuring sound, as if the winds 
were out among the trees ; a clap or two of thunder 
startles us. What a swell ! what an ascent, from the 
softest to the sublimest sound ! The breezy rumour 
increases every moment, till the sweet notes of the 
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shepherds are lost in the roar of the storm. Fancy, 
however, gives way to the awful thunder tones, when 
the massy huilding seems to tremble through all 
its aisles. 

A sense of security prompts the mind to imagine, 
in this " tempest" of music, trees shattered and up- 
rooted, shepherds collecting their flocks into shelter, 
from the rage of the storm. At length, as if the 
hurricane had expended its fury, or trembling nature 
were in a state of exhaustion, it gradually dies away, 
and the glad notes of the shepherds speak of the safety 
of their flocks ; and assure one, that the landscape is 
once more lighted up with " smiles of sweetest sun- 
shine.*' I little thought, on entering this church, that 
a couple of pages should be filled with such imagin- 
ings ; but, you know, I love music ; and " a strange 
way," you will say, " you have of describing it" You 
know, also, that I love poetry. There is music in 
poetry ; they belong, in fact, to the same family; they 
diflfer only in their medium of access to the human 
mind ; — music for the ear, and poetry for the eye, both 
of which are calculated to bring the liveliest images 
before the imagination. Music fosters poetry, and poe- 
try woos music ; is it any wonder, then, that I should 
revel in the sweet sounds of the Haarlem organ, and 
expatiate on them in the language of poesy ? 

I confess, however, were the above to be written, 
now that I am in the sober city of Amsterdam, the 
impressions made at the time having partly faded away, 
it would not be attempted. More than once I have 
been incUned to draw my pen through the whole, as 
an exaggeration ; but having just now been favoured 
with the sentiments of one who is a much better judge 
of music than myself, they shall be united to my own. 
Suppress them altogether, if vou please, when they 
reach your shores. " Some of the notes of the organ 
are so delicate as scarcely to exceed the warblings of a 
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small singing bird, and others so loud, as to shake the 
massy pile in which it stands. For power and variety 
of tone, it stands unequalled ; — ^like an elephant, that, 
with his proboscis, can either pluck a violet, or raise 
a tree from its roots. When the whole ttrength of 
the organ is exerted, never did I hear, or could con- 
ceive, sounds more God-like. The swelling majesty 
of each gigantic note, seems of more than mortal birth, 
and the slighest sounds enchant the ear. Solemnity, 
grandeur, delicacy, and harmony, are the character- 
istics of this noble instrument." 

" Why, Sir," says another, " I have read, that Handel, 
the eminent composer, compelled his music to force 
the imagination to feel, what reason would demand 
to see, ere submission could be accorded to an im- 
pression. The hopping of frogs, the buzzing of flies, 
the falling of haol, the flashing of lightning, the 
flowing of streams, the roaring of lions, the crawling 
of worms ; a ship-wreck, with tlie shrieks and cries of 
tortured souls in hell, were all attempted by this great 
master. Even the sun standing still in me days of 
Joshua, was imitated by a note of unconunon duration." 

The tones of the H!aarlem organ are said to be more 
powerful now, than in its earlier days. It is recorded, 
that Handel, many years ago, paid a visit to Haarlem, 
and played on the organ ; and that the poor organist, 
never having before heard the full power of the 
instrument, was so amazed, that he exclaimed, " He is 
either an angel or a devil." 

This afternoon, we lefl Haarlem by railway, for 
Amsterdam ; but saw nothing interesting till we came 
within four miles of the city. Here we noticed the 
singular position of those two large sheets of water, 
divided by a narrow artificial isthmus ; the lake, or sea 
of Haarlem on the right, thirty-three miles in cir- 
cumference, and that of Y or Ai, often called the 
Zuyder-Zee, (for it has various names,) on the left. 
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The isthmus, between those two bodies of water, is of 
vast importance, as the safety of a considerable part 
of Holland depends upon it. These two lakes are the 
two gi'and interior enemies of Holland, and are as 
much dreaded as the brawling ocean on the outside. 

Two centuries and a half ago, this Haarlem sea was 
quite insignificant ; but several other smaller lakes in 
its vicinity, dotted with villages along their margin, 
uniting ip a conspiracy with the sea of Haarlem, 
suddenly became one, ovei*whelming the villages with- 
in the whole range of their territory. 

This isthmus, with its sluices, and its nicely marked 
gauge-posts, is watched by night and by day; the 
latter standing like so many sentinels, to watch the 
motion of these treacherous foes. The levels are fre- 
quently taken, and closely observed, and any rise in 
either of the two lakes, is noticed with no inconsider- 
able anxiety. We were informed that the safety, not 
only of Amsterdam, but of all the coimtry eighteen 
miles around, is dependent upon the vigilance bestowed 
upon these locks. "Amsterdam, like many other 
parts of Holland," says a writer, " owes its existence 
only to the courage and unceasing labours of its in- 
habitants ; were they even for a few moments to neglect 
the dykes and locks, the town, and even the whole pro- 
vince, which is almost everywhere below the level of 
the sea, would soon be under water." He adds, " the 
expenses incurred by these works, together with the 
repairs of the canals, bridges, etc., amount daily to 
several millions of florins to the town of Amsterdam 
alone ;" — a sum one would scarcely think credible but 
for the respectability of the author. 

It was startling, when riding between these lakes, to 
behold the rigging of the vessels, sailing so far above 
us, on the bosom of the Ai. 

We entered Amsterdam by the Haarlem gate, and 
soon foimd ourselves comfortably accommodated in 
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the pleasant rooms of the Hotel des Pays-bas, or 
" Netherland Hotel." 

When preparing for dinner, we heard a singular 
noise in the street, not unlike the clogs of the Delft 
boys mentioned in my letter from the Hague, but 
accompanied by sweet strains of music. Throwing 
aside tne Venetian blinds, we beheld two young men 
exalted upon lofty stilts, fantastically dressed, and in 
the full glee of a dance. They certainly exhibited no 
small degree both of tact and talent. They whirled 
about, sprang up from the pavement, joined hands, 
went off in a zig-zag direction like lightning, returned 
to the same spot, interlaced their stilts, twirled around 
like wheels within wheels ; their stilts, in the mean- 
time, beating on the rough pavement like drum-sticks, 
but in perfect time with the music. How they avoided 
breaking their necks was a wonder; but the maiu 
question was, how a Dutchman could be put into action 
so tremendous, and that on such a very hot day, with- 
out even the inspiration of his pipe. Nor had they 
the usual excitement from an approving crowd, — such 
as would be accorded in an English or American 
town. The street was as still as any you have beheld 
on a Sabbath day, and the few spectators almost as 
solemn as if listening to a sermon. Our speculations 
were put to an end when we learned they were two 
Swiss mountaineers, who had come down to show the 
Dutch what could be done by a long pair of wooden 
legs. 

T do not recollect receiving a more impressive lesson 
on the trifling and worthless direction given by the 
devil to human talent. Here are two fine young 
men, we reflected, with capabilities of no ordinary 
character. But, as far as regards them, the point is 
not now to be settled whether God or the devil shall 
claim the hidden treasure of the soul, or " wake the 
sleepless energy of thought ;" — ^no ! there is little doubt 
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that it has been with these, as with multitudes of others, 
the grand adversary has reaped the fruits of mind 
from the gradual ray of boyhood, up to " the bright 
and burning noon of intellectual day." 

One of the greatest men of the age in which he 
lived, in giving an account of the application of his 
talents while satan had him under his control, said, " I 
was expert at follies, acute in trifles, aud ingenious 
about nonsense." Such was the degrading use which 
tlie enemy of man made of his great powers. Had 
eternity been out of the question, — could we have be- 
lieved that God will treat these young men in the 
other world, for the misapplication of their talents, as 
Alexander the Great treated the pea-thrower, the 
scene would have been amusing enough. 

The person referred to appeared before Alexander, 
boasting that he could throw a pea through a little 
hole at a certain distance, expecting a great reward. 
The thing was done to the admiration of many, but 
the king considering what reward was suitable for 
such " diligent negligence," or " busy idleness," ordered 
him a buihel of peas for a recompence. Ah ! the 
awards of eternity for prostituted talents, so far from 
being the same in kind, shall be a deep and a dreadful 
punishment. 

I shall give you some account of Amsterdam in my 
next. Farewell. 

J. C. 
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LETTER XUI. 

TO A FRIEND IN AMERICA. 

Utrecht, Holland, Sept, 20th, 1843. 

Mt dear Sir, 

You will see, no doubt, my letter to * * *, dated 
at Amsterdam, in which I gave a sketch of the in- 
cidents of my tour from the Hague to that city ; I 
shall refrain, therefore, from a retrospect of the last 
few days. I penned a variety of notes while in Am- 
sterdam, but had no time to form them into a letter ; 
so meagre have they appeared to be that I have several 
times been tempted to burn them. If they a£brd you 
any pleasure, you may thank a " second thought," 
wmch, in the opinion of some, is generally the best ; 
though a friend of mine in England is of a quite con- 
trary opinion. " When you reject the first thought," 
I have heard him say, " never rest in the second, this 
is always wrong, go on to the third, — the third is 
generally right, and seldom fails to harmonize with 
Uie first." But this was a choice sentiment of his 
when addressing awakened, but undecided sinners ; it 
was proposed thus: "You are convinced of your 
wretched state as a sinner ; the first thought is, ' I am 
in danger of dropping into hell ; — I must seek God to- 
night.' If you proceed to the second thought, it is 
sure to land you in procrastination, or rejection of 
the truth ; never stop here, pass on to the third, and 
tiiat will always be, ' I must not any longer run the 
risk of losing my soul; salvation should be sought 
now,' Stick to that; it corresponds with the first, und 
leads to God." A little before I left England, he told 
me the argument had lately been very successful ; that 
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a few nights after his last appeal, a youn^ woman rose 
in class, and said, " Sir, I thank God I heard you at 
* * *." She then repeated his exhortation. " I 
was then," she added, "an awakened sinner. The 
first thought was, ' I must seek the salvation of my 
soul now;' — a second came, *no, not to-night;* but,- 
Sir, I passed to a third, — ' I may die soon, and never 
obtain it, and should therefore seek religion this night.* 
I held on to the third, and very soon, God, through laith 
in the blood of Christ, forgave me all my sins." Well, 
what a digression is here ! Alas ! I am away from my 
favourite work of saving souls from death, and the 
least allusion recals " the ruling passion " of my soul. 

Next day, after our arrival in Amsterdam, we hired 
a guide for the day, at two guilders, (equal to eighty 
cents, American,) and sallied out to see the city. We 
spent a short time in viewing the harbour, and from 
thence paid a visit to the churches.* 

Some of the windows of the old Cathedral are richly 
adorned with paintings in stained glass, very ancient, 
and principally illustrative of religious subj ects. There 
is a curious anecdote related here connected with two of 
these windows, of which the following is the substance : 
Shortly after the commencement of the Reformation, 
a wealthy citizen, named Claas Van-Hoppen, was sus- 
pected of being tinctured with the prevailing heresy. 
The priests, together with his confessor, brought a 
charge against him, which was so well sustained, that 
he was commanded, on pain of excommunication, to 
recant and proceed to Rome immediately for abso- 
lution from the pope. 

Van-Hoppen obeyed, and set forward on his pil- 
grimage. The crafty priests, in the mean time, sent 
forward a letter, post-haste, respecting the wealth of 
the penitent, and more than hinting, that his high living 

♦ Want of room compels me to leave out my remarks upon 
the harbour and churches. 

X 
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had tended to make bim an unruly Romanist. On 
arriving at Rome, he was ordered into the pope's pre- 
sence, who heard his recantation, gave bim absolution, 
and imposed on bim a heavy penance. Two of the 
items were, a present of two splendid windows of stained 
glass, with beautiful figures, for the Cathedral at Am- 
sterdam ; and that he should drink nothing but water 
during a whole year. 

It seems Van-Hoppen cared little about pecuniar}' 
damages ; these he could pay ; but to drink nothing 
but water during an entire year, was too much for the 
Dutchman. He came home with a heavy heart ; tee- 
totalism, however, became so intolerable, he retiuned 
to Rome, and told the pope that the water of Amster- 
dam was so bad, that nobody could drink it plain, and 
requested liberty to add a few grains of com, to cor- 
rect its impurities ; otherwise, he should die before the 
windows were finished. The request was granted; but 
the source from which I gathered the anecdote, more 
than intimated, that Claas Van-Hoppen outwitted the 
pope, and ever after malted his water most abundantly ! 

It was not long after this, that the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which had been shaking popery like an 
earthquake, throughout Switzerland andGermany,came 
down like a thunderstorm on Holland. The Roman 
Catholics were driven out of the Cathedi'al, and it was 
taken possession of by the Protestants. No one can tell 
how these windows escaped the general destruction of 
images, which took place when the Reformers under- 
took to " cleanse the churches from popish abomina- 
tions/* On a cornice of the bronze balustrade, which 
separates the choir from the body of the church, there 
is an inscription in Dutch, of which the following is a 
translation: "The abuse introduced into the church 
of God, from time to time, was here exploded in the 
year, 1678." 

From the Cathedral we walked to the Old Towu- 
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House, called the Royal Palace, since Louis Buona- 
parte occupied it, when King of Holland, in 1808. 
The Dutch consider this Palace the ninth wonder of 
the world. It is of free-stone ; and although its ex- 
ternal appearance has nothing veiy magnificent, it is 
no douht one of the most wonderful buildings in ex- 
istence. The front measures two hundred and eighty- 
two feet by two hundred and fifty-five in depth, and 
one hundred and sixteen feet high, surmounted by a 
tower and cupola, which rise one hundred and eighty - 
three feet from the pavement. It is, in fact, a prodi- 
gious building for a country which fuiiiishes no stone, 
and a city which offers no other foundation than mud. 
The edifice stands upon thirteen thousand six hundred 
and ninety-five trees, driven down into the mud; 
indeed, all the quays and houses in Amsterdam are 
built upon these artificial foundations, which perhaps 
may account for the irregularity of the houses in 
many of the streets ; some leaning one way and some 
another ; and not many, I should imagine, exactly per- 
pendicular; which ceitainly impresses the stranger with 
no very satisfactory sense of safety. When Erasmus 
first visited Amsterdam, he sportively alluded to its 
forest foundations, in a letter to a irieud: "I have 
reached a city, the inhabitants of which, like crows, 
live upon the tops of trees." This may account for 
the pun of another wit: "Why is Amsterdam like 
Venice ? Because both have wooden legs !** 

The principal pediment of the Royal Palace rises 
out of a noble entablature. The sculptural ornaments 
in the pediment, are in fine marble; and having an 
abundance of space, as the base is more than eighty 
feet, and nearly twenty to the highest point of the 
angle, the effect is royal and imposing. Amsterdam 
is represented under the figure of a woman, seated upon 
a throne, supported by two lions ; — upon her head 
ao imperial crown, and holding in her right hand, an 

X 2 
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olive branch. The city arms are portrayed upon an 
escutcheon on her left; to the rignt, she is attended 
by Neptune^ armed with his trident, sitting in a car, 
and drawn by sea-monsters. Several Naiads and 
Tritons surround her, proclaiming her renoim with 
their conch shells, and some presenting crowns of 
palm and laurel, while others offer her fruit. Upon 
the angles of this pediment, are three collossal figures 
in bronze^ — ^Peace, Prudence, and Justice. The 
back front has another ingenious pediment, with 
sculpture in equally good taste. Commerce, in the 
form of a young girl, is seen resting her feet upon a 
globe ; the Y and die Amstel are below her, while the 
inhabitants of the four quarters of the globe are trad- 
ing with her. An Atlas, bearing a prodigious globe, 
stands upon the angle ; but he is grievously shorn of 
his honours, by two or three massive bars of iron lend- 
ing their aid to strengthen his back, and that in view of 
the entire public ! He has very honourable company, 
however ; a statue of Temperance on one hand, and 
Vigilance on the other. Thir^ pilasters, of the com- 
posite order, each thirty-six feet high, ranged along 
the second story of the principal fagade, relieve the 
eye ; as also, a second range of the Corinthian order, 
which distinguishes the third story. The latter colo- 
uade supports the main entablature of the pediment 
already alluded to. We looked in vain for Uie grand 
entrance; instead of which, we had our choice of 
seven small porticoes, representing the seven pro- 
vinces of Holland. But why was there not a main 
entrance ? " There is caution here. Sir," said our 
guide, " and foresight of our old burgomasters. Slip- 
pose an insurrection. Sir; behold the difficulty of a 
mob rushing in. Sir. A grand entrance would be a 
grand inlet. It was forethought. Sir." 

The first story of the interior presented little else 
than long halls and arches, with here and there large 
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Stoves, in the form of great chests, covered with square 
pieces of white tile, and hooped with hands of polished 
orass. Arriving on the next floor, we were taken by 
surprise. The rooms are fitted up in a kingly style, 
lined with white marble, and loaded with exquisite 
sculpture, of the same material, principally classic, 
with a profusion of statues and pictures. Everywhere 
there is a strange amalgamation of legal and business- 
like insignia, with the superb devices of royal grandeur, 
presenting a singular incongruity to the eye of a stran- 
ger, if he have not been informed, that the Old Stadt- 
house, or Town Hall, has been metamorphosed into a 
Roysd Palace. 

The entire suite of rooms appropriated to the king 
and queen, are very handsome, with many exquisite 
paintings. We observed two in fresco, over a couple 
of doors, singularly deceptive ; as if sculptured in bas- 
relief, the figures seemed standing out two or three 
inches from the wall, but the illusion vanished when 
we stood directly imdemeath, — it was a plain surface. 

No one can walk through the Hall, designed for the 
town offices, without receiving many impressive les- 
sons, if he accustom himself " to look aloft." Over 
the door of each room, are emblems executed in good 
sculpture, indicative of the business transacted within ; 
some of which remind one of the French proverb. Qui 
bon VacJtete hon le boit, which may be rendered by 
the English proverb, "As you brew so you must 
drink;" and the Italian motto, Aiutati e Dio faiu- 
tera, " Help yourself and God will help you." Some 
were cautionary, as if illustrative of a Spanish maxim 
I have seen somewhere, Quien te cubre, te descubre, 
"That which covers thee, discovers thee;" but all 
harmonizing with the proposition of a neighbouring 
nation : Pena e premio son Vanima del buon governo, 
"Rewards and punishments are the basis of good 
government." 

X 3 
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The bankrupts* room has over its door a variety 
of coffers, and as many rats pilfering their contents. 
There is a moral in this, but you must iind it out 
yourself. Flowers with their heads drooping, give 
their sUent lecture upon the transitory character of 
honour and worldly prosperity, if not properly taken 
care of; being easily blighted and destroyed by the 
untimely blasts of adversity. Skeletons of fishes, 
fowls, and animals, are sculptured upon the door posts, 
as if to remind the bankrupt of the evils of high living, 
or taunt him with the French motto, Les fous font 
des /est ins, et les sages les mangent, " Fools make 
feasts, and wise men eat them." Upon the floors of 
a large hall, are delineated the celestial and terrestrial 
hemispheres, ingeniously done in jasper and brass, 
upon a ground of variegated marble. The whole is 
included in three circles, of not less than twenty- 
two feet in diameter, and sixty-nine in circumfer- 
ence. The two outer circles represent the two 
hemispheres of the earth ; and the central, the plani- 
sphere of the heavens. 

From the cupola, we enjoyed a prospect, rich, varied, 
and thrilling ; such as probably no other nation under 
the sun could afford. Amsterdam lay beneath, in the 
form of a crescent, presenting a surface equal to nine 
miles in circumference, checkered by canals into more 
than ninety islands, united by three times that number 
of draw-bridges ; — the harbour and shipping, the sea of 
Haarlem and Zuyder-Zee, the ocean, and vast em- 
bankments to keep it out, and the numerous dykes of 
defence against enemies of the same element, en- 
trenched within. It is here one may learn the true 
etymology of Holland, that is, the "hollow-land." 

The city is entered by eight gates ; but the ancient 
ramparts have disappeared ; their outlines, however, are 
still indicated by windmills, whirling about like so many 
" things of life" on the twenty-six old bastions, which 
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formerly surmounted the fortifications. These mills, 
like others throughout Holland, are not only used 
for grinding com, sawing wood, marble, and stone, 
making oil, and preparing tobacco, but also for dis- 
lodging invading water, by means of their piunping 
engines. 

Water is the great enemy of the Dutchman, and 
against it he has been contending for centuries ; and 
successfully too, notwithstanding the ridicule heaped 
upon him by those who should have honoured the 
triumphs of his industry, under such natural disad- 
vantages. Instead of flying before his foes, he raises 
a mutiny among them; arms element against element, 
sets the wind to fight the water, by his windmills and 
pumps ; checks its advance, controls its wild uproar, 
drives it out of its entrenchments, pursues it from 
ditch to ditch, and gives it no rest till he throws it 
back again in the face of the sea. Thus he keeps 
possession of a territory to which the ocean has never 
yet abandoned its claim. It is no longer since than 
the year 1825, that the sea rose twenty-four feet above 
the level of the province, and but for the stability of 
the dykes, the whole country would have been laid 
under water to that depth. 

When traversing the city in various directions, we 
passed through noble streets, some of them nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet wide, adorned with houses of 
princely splendour ; but the canals are almost as into- 
lerable as those of The Hague. The shops correspond 
with the title accorded to Amsterdam : " The great 
warehouse of the world." The druggists' shops nave 
a sign sufficient to frighten any sensible invalid from 
their precincts ; namely, a huge carved head, with a 
monstrous mouth, wide open, above the door or win- 
dow, called, De gaaper. This clumsy and ludicrous 
sign prevails in most of the cities of Holland. Now 
for another peculiarity : " Guide, who are those little 
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men that have passed us in several of the streets, with 
black gown, a band, a low cocked hat with a crape 
pending behind, and a sheet of paper in hand, so 
clerical looking, but their quick and business-hke step 
puzzles us ?** " Aanspreckers, Sir." " Well, we are 
just as wise as ever." "Public functionaries; death 
messengers. Sir. When a death occurs, they hasten to 
acquaint the circle of the friends and acquaintances of 
the deceased." " Well, they seem to have fuU em- 
ployment." " Yes, Sir." 

The dress of the ladies differs little from that of 
the wives, daughters, and servants of respectable trades- 
men in America, only with much less frippery. The 
head-dress should be an exception, but it would 
require a milliner to describe the various orders of its 
architecture ! The foreheads of some whom we met 
were covered almost as low as the eyes with thin 
plates ; some, doubtless, of gold and silver, but most 
of baser metal. These ornaments, however, are not 
in general use now — ^perhaps from the fact, that 
foreigners have expressed a doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the skulls and brains of such ladies. '' She is 
trepanned," is enough to frighten any daughter of 
Eve out of the most beloved fashion ! 

There are few wheeled carriages in Amsterdam; 
but they are far " ahead " of Americans in their sleigh 
conveniences, as they run them summer and winter. 
The body of a coach is fixed on a wooden sledge, 
drawn by a single horse ; it accommodates four per- 
sons, and travels at the rate of three miles an hour ; 
but the driver, or an additional man, must walk by the 
side to prevent an upset. The population of Amster- 
dam is above two hundred thousand. 

The time we had designed for the city being now 
nearly expended, we waited upon the proper consuls 
for passports and signatures, which we obtained with 
much difficulty, and some expense; and set out by 
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diligence for Utrecht, where we arrived in about three 
hours and a haif^ and put up at an elegant hotel. The 
ride through an avenue of large trees, extending almost 
to Utrecht, in double rows, was extremely pleasant. 
To the right and left, the road was enlivened with 
handsome houses, prettily situated, with the never- 
failing accompaniment of a pleasure house at the 
comer of the garden, bestriding a ditch of stagnant 
water. Each residence has no other defence than a 
deep ditch filled with water, which surrounds it on 
every side ; over this is a draw-bridge, which is lifted 
at night, and thus the Dutchman is secure in his own 
citadel. Thus he converts his enemy into a friendly 
watchman, and can trust to his faithfulness in night's 
darkest hours. Towards evening, the meadows, which 
extend as far as eye can reach, were suddenly covered 
to the depth of three feet by a dense vapour, which rose 
from their surface. As we rode on, they appeared to be 
transformed into a vast sea, and we amused ourselves 
by comparing the windmills in the distance, to vessels 
bearing down upon us in full sail ; but a man walk- 
ing on this sea, or cattle straying upon its bosom, 
frequently upset our speculations, or destroyed the 
illusion. 

Utrecht, the capital of a province of the same name, 
has a pleasant site at the confluence of the Rhine and 
the Vecht. The taste for trees is quite as prevalent 
here as in any city in Holland. When walking through 
the town, we noticed a variety of small squares, neaUy 
planted, affording a cool shade for the inhabitants. 
The tower of the old Cathedral is an object of curiosity. 
It stands alone. A tremendous hurricane, two hun- 
dred years ago, swept over the town, and separated 
the steeple from the church by destrojdng a wing of 
the building, which has never been rebuilt. We 
ascended the solitan^ tower, several hundred feet, and 
what a prospect ! It is said^ the view extends nearly 
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over the whole province of Holland^ part of Guilder- 
land, and Northern Brabant ; a surface including in its 
ample space seventy large towns. We saw distinctly 
the huge pyramid of earth raised at Zeyst by the 
French army, on the occasion of Napoleon being cre- 
ated emperor. This mound is said to be one hundred 
and fifty feet high. The monument remains, bat 
where is Napoleon ? We can point toward Paris, 
where a little heap of dry bones is deposited. And 
is this all which is left of that strange being, who, as 
one of his own countrymen has said, " almost shook 
the equilibrium of the globe ?" 

Napoleon yet lives ; his soul has neither lost its 
existence nor identity; but where, we must die to 
i^now. 

To-morrow we set out for Cologne. Farewell. 

J.C. 



EBBATA. 

Page 49, line 19, for "&aZt7," read GdHUee. 
„ 68, „ 6, „ •*Sher," „ Shen. 
„ 116, „ 34, „ " ought," „ aught 
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